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INEQUITIES TOWARD WOMEN IN THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY SYSTEM 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1983 

House of Representatives, Task Force on Social Se- 
curity and Women, of the Subcommittee on Retire- 
ment Income and Employment, and the Select Com- 
mittee on Aging, 

Washington, ±>.6* 

The task force met, pursuant to notice, ^at 10 a.m., in room 311, 
Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Mary Rose Oakar (chairwo- 
man of the task force) presiding. __ 

Members present: Representatives- X)akar of- Ohio, Ferraro of 
New York, Ratchford of Connecticut, Vandergriff of Texas, Daub of 
Nebraska, McCain of Arizona, and Gekas of Pennsylvania. 

Staff present: Catherine Straggas, professional staff, Task Force on 
Social Security and Women*; Allen Johnston, staff director, Nancy 
E. Hobbs, minority staff director, Subcommittee on Retirement 
Income and Employment; and John Vihstadt, minority counsel, 
Select Committee on Aging. 



OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRWOMAN MARY ROSE OAKAR 

Ms. Oakar. the Task Force on Social Security and Women will 
come to order. I would like to thank Chairman Roybal, who will be 
here in a few minutes* for his support of the Task Force on Social 
Security and Women of the Aging Committee and, as chair of the 
task force, I would like to welcome you all to this hearing on the 
inequities which today affect over 16 million women who receive 
monthly checks from the largest retirement insurance program in 
the world, social security. - aoo * - - 

As you know, the Social Security Amendments of 1983 mandate 
that the Department of Health ahd_ Human Services review -the 
bills that I_ introduced, H.R. 2742 and Senator Cranston's bill S. 3, 
and then in July 1984, proposed legislation on earning sharings. 

This inequity of the social security^ system toward women is the 
essence of the gender gap in economic justice. Women who have 
been historically discriminated against in wages come full cycle 
during retirement. Their retirement benefits reflect both their low 
wages as workers where they earn 59 cents for every dollar earned 
by men and the inherent inequities in the social security system. 

Make no mistake ^bout it, at least 90 out of 100 women who are 
covered by the social security system can expect to experience some 
form of discrimination during retirement. Working spouses can 
usually expect to receive a benefit that is less than if th^y had 

(l) 
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never worked or paid into the system at all. Hqmemakers, who go 
in and out of the labor force to have and raise children or care for 
a sick parent are not yet eligible For disability, if they have been 
biit of the work force for more than 5 years Divorced women who 
were married for less than 10 years receive no benefits: Widows 
cannot receive benefits before the age of 60 unless they are dis- 
abled or have children under 17. Widows who choose to accept 
benefits at age 60 receive greatly reduced benefits for their entire 
lives, among other inequities. 

Social security has commanded much public and congressional 
attention in the past 2 years. In 1981 the Congress fought to re- 
store the monthly minimum benefit that the administration pro- 
posed eliminating. Earlier this year there was a bipartisan effort to 
insure the financial solvency of the system; Unfortunately, the leg- * 
islation did not fully address the inequities and inadequacies of the 
system toward women recipients, arid therefore, did not deal with 
the problem in the social security system comprehensively: 

The architects of social security designed a program that would 
provide basic financial support for the aged and disabled. The 
system was based on assumptions about the role of women's work 
patterns in the late 1930's. Today the demographics of our country 
are vastly different. Fifty-three percent of all adult women, com- 
pared to 15 percent in 1936, work how outside the home. More 
women than ever before are combining careers as workers and 
homemakers — 47 percent of all married women work outside the 
home: Half of all marriages end in divorce. Fifty-five percent of all 
children under 18 have working mothers. Ninety percent of all 
single parents are women. Most homemakers have spent many 
years in the labor force before marriage: _ 

But, social security, based on notions 50 years old, assumes that 
most wome n have never been i n the labor force. It is almost un- 
fathomable to realize that if no action is taken to correct the prob- 
lems, 45 million in the year 2030 will be victims of this cycle of in- 
equity. 

Today we will not only look at the problems in the current 
system, but at ways to solve them. We must bridge this gender gap 
with legislation, not simply with explanations: A woman should not 
have to go to the Supreriie Court for economic justice related to 
pensions. The administration and Congress should correct these in- 
equities now. In 1977 Congress first directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to study, ways to update social secu- 
rity and to eliminate sex discrimination under the social security 
program. The law was clear and the report of HEW stated, unequi — 
vocably, that the social security system discriminates against 
women, yet no action since even then, has been taken. 

I have introduced legislation to remedy this problem: I am proud 
to say that our bill, H.R. 2742, has more than 40 cosponsors of my 
colleagues. This legislation views marriage as an economic partner- g*£ 
ship, it recognizes the economic importance of women who work 
outside and inside the home. It places all women— single, married, 
divorced, homemakers and workers in the paid labor force — on 
equal looting. The legislation assures that women will be treated 
equitably and fairly rtJving retirement. 

6 
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As 1 stated curlier, t lie jx*j>af tm&nt of Health and Human Serv- 
ices is currently working on the study which will thedrpdrate, hope- 
fully, my earnings sharings bill and others and will finally address 
the inequities which concern all of us. , 

I aril proud to chair this hearing today as the first step in taking 
serious action on an integral part of the legislative agenda to give 
women the inalienable right to economic justice. This issue affects 
the majority of bur population. It should be a priority with the 
President and this Congress; ...... 

I look- forward to working in a bipartisan spirit with my col- 
league, Mr. Daub, and others to get results. Now is the time for 
action. The report from the Department of Health and Human 
Services will be completed in July 1984, right before the Presiden- 
tial elections. This is an item that must be on the national political 
agenda. _ 

I am very, very happy to have as members of our task force a 
number of distinguished colleagues and I would first like to hear 
from my distinguished minority leader of this task force, Congress- 
man Daub. 



STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HAL DAUB 

Mr. Daub. I want to say first to Ms. Dakar that I want to com- 
mend you for having this important hearing. I have had the oppor- 
tunity to read six sets of hearing documents of this task force, in- 
cluding the two field hearings in Cleveland. I am most impressed 
with the originating contributions and I think, as a result of that, I 
am optimistic that this set of hearings in this Congress is going to 
be productive as well. 

I want to extend my thanks to Ms. Oakar and to her staff for 
their cooperation in planning this hearing. I am pleased that every 
effort has been made to insure that all points of view are going to 
be heard today. We are fortunate, that the witnesses today repre- 
sent many organizations with different views and concerns about 
social security benefits relative to women. Their opinions expressed 
will range from one end of 'the spectrum to the other. I believe that 
all of these opinions are essential and will lead to a serious exami- 
nation of what problems exist and what reforms are needed. 

I am disappointed to say that many of the business organizations 
that were invited to testify are not here today. It is my hope that if 
the business community who, indeed, has a great stake in main- 
taining a sound social security program, has ideas about social se- 
curity as it affects women, they will make these views known to 
the Congress. 

We must acknowledge the fact that men and women are treated 
differently within the. social security system. It is important to 
closely examine the effect these differences have on women in par- 
ticular. Some of the concerns about the treatment of women within 
the social security system were remedied by the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1983. * 

Some of the changes provided in these amendments include ah 
independent entitlement for divorced spouses and increased bene- 
fits for disabled widows over the age of 50. 
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The growing criticism of the socia[ security system is whether 
the program has significantly changed since its inception in the 
1930 s, to take in account the changes that have occurred in the 
family unit; For example, by the year 1990, the family unit, consist- 
ing of one working and one nonworking spouse, will account for 
only 14 percent of the American households. 

Many factors have contributed to the changes in the family 
structure throughout the years. The increased labor force participa- 
tion rate of women, the desire of some women to move in and but 
of the labor force and the decline in marriage longevity have a pro- 
found impact on the lifestyle and the financial security of women 
today. 

Many of these changes have caused concerns about the adequacy 
of the social security system to meet the needs of women. Some 
women, for example, have found that the social security benefits 
they earn through working can amount to less than what they 
could claim as dependent wives of widows of workers. Since bene- 
fits reflect lifetime earnings of the worker, women, who generally 
receive less than men, and who often interrup^their working years 
for childrearins, unfortunately accrue lower benefits. In 1980, only 
one-third of thi women covered by social security elected to receive 
their own benefits rather than the benefits of their husband. 

A related concern is the need to recognize the homemaker's re- 
munerative value to the family and the working spouse. I have in- 
troduced legislation which addresses the retirement income of non- 
working spouses in the form of an expanded spousal IRA. This 
would allow women who have chosen not to work outside the home 
to contribute the maximum amount to an individual retirement ac- 
count. Social security benefits need to concur with the change in 
women's roles and recognize the value and the worth of that non- 
working spouse. . ; 

Our concern, as members of the Select Committee on Aging,- is 
with the growing elderly population. Last summer I sponsored a 
field hearing in Omaha at which time we specifically addressed the 
concerns of aging women. Adequate social security coverage was 
mentioned from a number of those witnesses as their growing con- 



By the year 2000 the number of women over the age of 65 will 
total million, which is 1 out of every 14 persons. This astounding 
number demands that our attention be directed toward the finan- 
cial security of this group. We find that for single women over the 
age of 65 with an income less than $5,000, social security benefits 
account for 80 percent of that income level. 

I know in my own State of Nebraska, of»persons over 65 years of 
age who are below the poverty line, 90 percent of them are women. 
We cannot neglect the fact that these circumstances point to how 
important it is for the social security system to treat women fairly. 

A number of reforms, both with limited and long-term effects, 
have been introduced. I look forward today to hearing a number of 
our witnesses discuss earnings sharing proposals. I believe these 
proposals are quite worthy of further study, and I look forward to 
the Department of Health and Human Services report on earnings 
sharing which is scheduled to be done by July 1, 1984. The basic 
problem is the need to secure a bill for the women of this country: 
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I hope we will be able to adequately address this problem in subse- 
quent hearings. s 

As we examine possible reforms in the social security system we 
must insure that persons in every type of family situation, whether 
single or married, widowe3^3Kdivorced, working or not working, 
are treated fairly: ji- 
lt is my hope that we can develop reforms that will prove to be 
both effective and economically feasible. I look forward to the ideas 
that a very expert set of witnesseVlh our panels today, will have to 
contribute, 
I thank the chairman very much: 
Ms: Oakar. Thank you very much, Congressman Daub. 
Congresswoman Ferraro? 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GERALDINE A. FERRARO 

Ms: Ferraro. Madam_6hair, I just want to commend you on 
holding these hearings. This is obviously a very important subject 
to all qf^us^J think throughout this country this is a situation of 
great concern to women, especially elderly women. I 

I'm very impressed with the caliber of the witnesses w^have 
today. ^""* s \_ 

I know this legislation has been sponsored by several of the 
members who are sitting here today. In the interest of time, I 
would like to submit my full statement for the_record:_ 

[The prepared statement of Representative Ferraro follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Geraldine A. Ferraro 

Madam Chair, I want to commend you on holding these hearings on women and 
social secruity. The inequitable treatment of women under our social secruity 
syste_m_is_ of .great concern to _women, particularly elderly women who face years of 
retirement in e^onomicanj^njuty, 

Because 60 perce n t of elde rly social _se_cu r i_ty be_neficjjar_i es_ a re_ wome n we must 
look closely at how the system tn;ats women to ensure fair and adequate treatment 
of its majority constituency: 

The current social security system is clearly not protecting older women from pov- 
erty. There are over twice as many poor women as poor men over age 65. the pover- 
ty of older women _is the outcome of a lifetime of economic iniquity tawomenjthat 
begins with unequal edc cations opportunity, continues in a low-paid "female" job 
and unpaid family responsibilities, and culminates with inadequate retirement 
benefits. _ _ ' 

_ Most older women rely on social secu rity as their primary or sole source of 
income , _Thi s _ is .because _o n ly _ te : n , perce in 1 p f older women receive private pe nsic ins 
dur to i nequities i n private_pension plans, I am pleased to be the sponsor of legisla- 
tion contained in the Economic Equity Act which seeks to reform the private pen- 
sion system to recognize the contributions women make to our economy and reflect 
women's unique life and work patterns. . _ 

Despite the fact that women rely most heavily on social security to support them- 
selves in tteir later- years, they receive the lowest benefits* The average monthly 
social security benefit for adult women in 1982 was only $308 compared to $436 for 
adujt men. Retired female workers averaged only $335 in benefits as compared to 
$43H for retired male workers. This reflacis the wage gap between men and women 
during their work years and the likehood that a woman's work outside the home 
was. interrupted by family responsibilities, averaging zeros into her earing record for 
every year over 5_that_she was out of the paid .workforce. Arid because women must 
choose between their own benefits or those earned as a spouse, retired -women who 
had worked are nsaally no better off financially than if they had never worked for 
pay. - . — 

The proposals we will be discassing today— and which you* Madam Chair^Jiave 
taken the leadership introducing as legislation— seek to correct the inequities in the 
system which leaves women in social insecurity in their later years; They recognize 
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the equal contributions that women and men make to their household's— and pur 
society s— economv. 1 am pleased that the concept of marriage as an economic. part- 
nership has been subscribed to by a bipartisan coalition cf men and women. I eager- 
ly await the day when we will put our money where bur mouths are. 

Ms. Oakar. thank you, Congresswoman Ferrard, and I warit_ to 
commend you for all of the work you have been doing with the 
Women's Economic Equity Act as well: 

Representative McCain? . . _. 

Mr. McCain. In the interest of time, Madam Chairman, I would 
like to submit my statement for the record also. I share the senti- 
ments of my colleagues and their appreciation for your having 

these hearings. „ „ . c \\ i 

[The prepared statement of Representative McCain follows:] 

Statement of Represent ative John McCain 

I commend Madam Chairwoman Dakar Tor presiding over the meeting today 
which will address the coverage of women under the presently designed social secu- 
rity system: Additionally, I would like to thank our expert panel of witnesses. I am 
sure they will provide excellent information and possible remedies to the current 
inequities under the system: ; -- ~. .... . t ~ 

Although social security is sex neutral, many people perceive problems with the 
way women are treated under the program: When social security was designed and 
adopted in the lfiSO's, it was intended to recognize and be compatible with the sociaj 
environment. This environment has changed dramatically since that era. Increased 
labor force participation rates of women, increased divorce rates, and continuing 
high poverty rates among elderly women, characterize the current era. As a result, 
social securitv is not niejetjngthe income needs of women in todays world.- - _ 

Many factors have contributed to the increasing labor farce participation -of 
women over the last three decades. One of the most prevalent motivations far 
women in recent years has been economic necessity; high inflation has made it in- 
creasingly difficult to make ends meet on one income. The labo r force, participation 
rate of married women has risen from 17 percent in 1940 to 47 percent in 1977. 
Marriage longevity has also changed. Some 1:18 million divorces were granted in 
11)79. nearly three times the number of divorces granted in 1959: 
_ When designing the social security program, legislators tried to strike a balance 
between individual equity and social adequacy. The balance no longer exists because 
or our changing 5Qci_aleny iron ment. - - - 

Social security payments_ar_e_ not adequate far women who do not follow the tradi- 
tional pattern of life long marriage and homemaklng. A divorced spouse i can A^YJ; 
a maximum of 50 percent of his/her spouse's benefits, if the marriage has lasted 1U 
or more years. A woman married far 9 years and who has not been in the workforce 
because of child rearing is suddenly divorced^and_has neither acquired social secu- 
rity credits nor is she eligible for her former spouses benefits. 

A grave inadequacy is seen in the situation where a widow(er) between the age of 
00 and <>5 will receive -an actuarial reduced benefit throughout the. remainder of 
that persons lifetime. The social security check is often. a widows only source of 
income. This reduced benefit is hardly enough to live on. Additionally; a widow who 
is under age GO cannot receive benefits as a surviving spouse unless she has a child 
under age K>, or is at least 50 years old and disabled. - ■ 

Inequities result beoau_se_the_ social security system rewards one and two earner 
couples differently. The dual .entitlement provision states that the benefit a- person 
receives as a dependent cannot be added to the benefit he or she would receive as a 
worker. Consequently, in a case where a two_earner_ couple, in which i the ^ondary 
earner who is generally the wife, has an eamin_gs_rscord such that h is/ her Jwnefit 
as a retired worker would be the same or less than his/her benefit as a dependent, 
would receive the same total benefits as a one-earner couple, 

The need for a change is irrefutable. The question now becomes, what type of 
changes should be made to rectify the situation? . 

One possible solution was introduced in the 1976 legislative session: The concept 
of earnings sharing, This concept recognizes marriage as an economic partnership. 
It accords the__right of each individual to a retirement based on half of the .total 
retirement credits. earned hy a_coLple during their-marriage. This proposal is to be 
studied by the Department of Health and Humar. Services and reported on by July 
1; 1984: Careful consideration must be emphasized. Many technical and admimstra- 
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tive questions :\vvi\ to bo worked biit arid special Gdrisideratioh must be given to con- 
tinued strong protection lor the family against death or disablement of a primary 
wage earner. 
...Further, th 

scyeraj previously ident^ treatment of 

women. It is obvious that_s_teps arebeing taken Jn_thej*ight direction.. : r >__ 

.1 am unxius to hear today's testimony and am particularly pleased that Mr. 
Robert Meyers is present today. As former Execi-tive Director of the National Com- 
mission Oh Social Security Reform, he will provide us with valuable insight regard- 
ing the treatment of women under social security. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you. 

Representative Ratchford? * 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM R, RATCHFORD 

Mr. Ratchford: Madam Chairman, I would like to put my full 
statement in the record, but first I would like to commend you For 
convening the hearings. I am especial ly intrigued by your approach 
to the modified earning sharing and look forward to the develop- 
ment of that. 

Let me simply state from the statement though that a woman 
who works in the home is as entitled to economic security in her 
latter years as the wofrnan who pursues a career outside the home. 
Homemakers clearly contribute just as much to society. We ail rec- 
ognize that the social security system has historically discriminated 
against women in a number of ways. J don't think thjs has been a 
matter of deliberate policy; the system simply is outmoded: But if 
we, as Members of Congress, fail now to adapt that system to 
present day realities, our neglect will be tantamount to deliberate 
discrimination. We must not tolerate that. 

[The prepared statements Representative Ratchford follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William R. Ratchford 

Representative Oakar, I don't want to take up any time because I know we have a 
great many panelists to hear, but I want to congratulate you on holding this.hear^ 
ing today. Issues of equity and adequacy in the social security system have come of 
age since the enactment of the social security reform package this spring. Since its 
inception in 1975J, the task force has fleshed out the discriminatory impact of the 
system on women. Congress has taken a nu m ber of preliminary ste ps toward right- 
ing a few of the wrongs, but we are now ready to evaluate systemic solutions. I am 
especially j.ntrigue^d by the modified earnings sharing approach put forward by the 
chai rwoman and _S_en ^ior Gransto n ._ A _wo man w ho_ works i n t he home is_ as_ en titled 
to economic security in_ her later ^years as the. woman, who pursues a career. outside 
the home. Homemakers clearly contribute just as much to society. We all recognize 
that the social security system has historically discriminated against women in a 
numher of ways: I don t think that this has been a matter of deliberate policy— the 
social security system is simply outmoded. But if we as members of congress fail 
now to adapt the system to present-day realities, our neglect will be tantamount to 
deliberate discrimination. 

Madame Chairwoman, it is an honor for me to have the opportunity to participate •• 
in this hearing,, and to contribute to the efforts of the task force. Thank you. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, Bill. 
Representative Vandergriff? 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE TOM VANDERGRIFF 

Mr. Vandergriff. Thank you, Chairwoman Oakar. As a new 
member of the task force, I am delighted to be here today for what 
will __be the first of many hearings in which we will focus on this 
question of how the social security system affects the women of our 
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Nation. I am, without doubt, one of the oldest freshmen in Goh- 
gress so perhaps it is only appropriate that I would serve on the 
Select Committee on Aging. Then, too, since the first bill that I had 
the pleasure of cosponsoring upon arriving here in Washington was 
the equal rights amendment, I suppose it is also appropriate that I 
also join this task force. I am happy to have that privilege. 

In both assignments I will have the opportunity to learrt more 
about and, hopefully, contribute to two areas of particular interest 
to me personally as well as to Texas and the Nation. 

We often speak of America as the land ^of opportunity^ but for 
many women in this country, the opportunities afforded them are, 
in fact, limited by the laws of our land. We^ 
that as society changes and evolves, so must our laws change and 
evolve. I am reminded of Thomas Jefferson's words that "Laws and 
institutions go hand-in-hand with the progress of the human mind 
and that institutions must advance also to keep pace with the 
times." I believe this very aptly describes the problems we face rel- 
ative to the social security system and its effect on worn 

I am not going to take further time todays to detail the specific 
problems that the system poses for women. That has already been 
done so eloquently by our chairwoman. I do wish to stress, howev- 
er, that I am gfeatly disturbed by the inequities women continually 
face in terras of economic rewards in our society and this can be no 
more clearly demonstrated than by the inequities existing for 
women in the social security system: 

So, Chairwoman Oakar, I am pleased and proud to be a part of 
"your task force and I look forward to making progress under your 
leadership in this most important endeavor. 

Ms; Oakar Thank you very much. Representative Ferraro re- 
minded me that age is not a criteria on this committee. Senator 
Pepper is the youngest Member of Congress that I can think of and 
we are happy to have you on 'it. 

Representative Daub, do you have some statements to offer? 

Mr. Daub. I would like to include in the record the statement of 
our friend, the distinguished lady from Maine, Olympia Snowe. She 
has asked me to compliment you for holding this hearings today. 

Ms. Oakar. Without objection. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Snowe follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Representative Ocympia J. Snowe 

I want to take a moment to thank the Chair of the Task Force on Women and 
Social Security, Mary Rose bjaker, andjthe. ranking Republican, 
efforts in reestablishing this very important panel on one of_the_m_aloj'_isAues_ofjhe 
decade. It is my pleasure to again sit on the task force, and to have the opportunity 
to hear the testimony of the witnesses here today. 

Last January, as both bid and new Members prepared to come to Washington, 
there was no doubt that the predominant issue on everyone's i mind was Social Secu- 
rity. For nearly _hajf_a_century t social security has represented bur nation's strong 
commitment to the elderly and their dependents. Accordingly, it was with great 
speed that the House and Senate acted to save the beleaguered program. Although 
some of us here were at variance with the remedies chosen, our commitment to an 
expeditious arid equitable resolution was no less firm: 

And today, 8 months later, we watch with guarded optimism as the economy 
grows stronger and the trust funds are replenished, United in the hope that the sac- 
rifices made today by American workers and social security beneficiaries will safe- 
guard this vital American institution for generations to come. 
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However, one of the most important issues that remains virtually untouched is 
the fact that women are not adequately served by the ...present ...STCial secUrity 
system; Women and children comprise almost % of all social security recipients, 
and needless to say: have an enormous stake in the program's future. The time is 
long overdue for Congress to turn its attention to the policies and .structures of the 
social security system which contribute significantly to the economic insecurity that 
older women Face. 

Women receive benefits under social security as workers, spouses, and survivors; 
That these benefits are for the most part grossly inadequate results from a combina- 
tion of factors, sojne_of which are outside the reach of theJegislative proposals that 
will be discussed today. , 

In general, women suffer under socia L secu rity, a_s_ they suffer i n many other parts 
of their life, from the assumption that, as women, they are financially dependent on 
a man who works to support them and their children. This pervasive* buLerronegus 
presumption is reflected in the nature of the work women do and_the_ compensation 
thev receive for that work, as well as the policies of the social security system that 
averages zeroes into earnings records for time spent out of the paid work force in 
homemaking responsibilities, and provisions that treat divorced Women and^elderly 
widows inadequately. The lack of private pension benefits to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of_olde»*_wpmen t further compounds ah already precarious situation. 

The result of this Js.that _the_ average monthly benefit for a retired female worker 
was $335. in 1982, compared to $450 a month for a male retiree. For too many 
women, this represents their total monthly income, and their cjjndemnation to living 
out their retirement years in poverty. This .translation of _the .current Issues into 
human terms vividly substantiates the argent need for a major restructuring of the 
social security program. .. . .. . — 

The most attractive long-term proposal, and one that Will be given serious consic^ 
eration at this hearing, is the earnings sharing concept. Pure earnings sharing 
would divide the amount of sbciaf security benefits i earned by both spouses during 
their marriage. A modified earnings sharing plan, as proposed in the 1979 report of 
the Advisory Council on .social security would instill greater equity into the benefits 
structure, while providing _for_a carefully worked out trarisitibh j>eriod to protect 
those women who would receive Jess.under earnings sharing-. 

It is clear that more work remains. to be done in_t_he development of a sound pro- 
posal that is equitable to all social security recipients.. Our^goal, however, is clear; to 
give each partner in a marriage, whether he or she works* _i_ns_ide or outside the 
home, ah independent wage record providing retirement, disability, and survivor's 

_A thorough and objective reexami nation of the goals of adequacy and equity as 
they relate to women in the social security system 4s urgently needed, and these 
hearings _wlll contribute greatly toward this effort. However, only through funda- 
mental change will we insure a social security program that reflects the realities of 
the work lives of .American women for both paid and unpaid labor. I thank each of 
the witnesses for being here today. 

Ms. Dakar. At this time I would like to submit the prepared 
statements of Chairman Roybal and Congressman Biaggi for the 
record. Hearing no objections, so ordered. ' 

[The prepared statements of Chairman Roybal and Representa- 
tive Biaggi follow:] 

Prkparkd Statement ok Chairman Edward Roybal 

j am pleased to participate in this hearing of the Task Force on Social Security 
and Women. 1 too am concerned about the inequities faced by women, and was the 
first to co-sponsor the eight bills introduced by Congresswoman Oakar to provide 
more equitable treatment, of women under social security. _ . 

As Chairman of the House Select Committee on Aging, I was^nappy^o reappoint 
Congresswoman Oakar as the Chair to the Task Force on Social Security and 
Women. Ms. Oakar has proven herself to be a leader and advocate for women s 
rights, especially in social security. I can think of no one whom I trust more to 

spearhead the Committees efforts in this area than the gentlelady from Ohio. 

• Since the turn of the century, the demographic trend has. been toward an jncrease 
in the older population, especially among women. Only fifty years ago there were 
approximately equal numbers of men and women in the over 05 age group. By 1980, 
however, the proportion of women had grown to almost 60 percent of the total popu- 
lation over age V>~> and 7") percent of the population over age 75. Although the recent 
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Social Security Amendments did include some limited provisions to improve cover- 
age and benefit protection Ljor selepled- groups of women, there are many strtietaral 
questions of equity in the system which^we need to address. 

We ha\e several distinguished witnesses at this hearing. It is always an honor to 
hear Bob Myers, now a private citizen, whose ^ Social SMurity creden 
passed by any living American^ItJs ajJartjcuiar honor to welcome ! the distin^ished 
Senator from my home state^.Senator Cranstoiu who js__the_author _of_ the Amend- 
ment requiring the Social Security Administration to develop a workable j>lan, and 
Senator Glenn from Ohio, the Senior Democratic Member of the Senate Aging Com- 
mittee. 

Other witnesses include Edith Fierst, who heads a technical Workgroup on Social 
Security and Women which probably has Uie most extensive and ujKtoHdate informa- 
tion on Learnings sharing which currently exists. I believe i the Committee will contin- 
ue tosupport the Workgroup's' efforts in the future at least as well as we have in 
the past. . 

I also congratulate the Older Women's League^ wJikh wasJToAinded.in.my home 
state, on their recent formation of a Citizen's Council on Earnings Sharing. The 
membership of the Council is broad and impressive k 

Now there jsa^ renewed bpjwrturiity to push for needed reform. Section 344 of the 
recently passed Social Security Amendments require the Secretary to develop "pro- 
posals tor earnings sharing legislation" with "s^ific rwommeridatibhs . . ^ for im- 
pjementation of such prp 

in their appj*oach and not to_be_confined to_simple analysis of pendinxle^latroh or 
redevelopment of the 1979 HHS_report_L hope the Department representative will 
tell us that progress is being made toward a concrete legislative pro^Q3aJ._I_am_wilt 
irig to cooperate with the Department because it is important to 'move this effort 
from research to reality. If, despite the Secretary's best efforts, a competent product 
requires some delayih the report date, then J Would support such a delay: 

Congresswoman "Dakar, thank you again for your persistence. I am sure that our 
mutuaJ_obpecMv^ treatment under the law for all Americaris^will pre- 

vail and I compliment you for your leadership role not only on the Committee, but 
in the entire Congress. 

Prepared Statement of Representative Mario Biaggi 

Mr. Biaggi. I am pleased to join at this inaugural hieeting of the Select Commit- 
tee on Aging's Task Force on Social Security and Women. I ^ook forward to working 
together with Chairwoman Oakar on advancing key issues related to bring equity to 
women u nder ou r Nations Jargest econ omjc secu ri ty system. 

The problems that women face in ne^otiatmg the. sociaL.s^urity system are as 
complex -as they are numerous. The fact of the matter is lhat_ we mustjtake i a seri- 
ous look^St this problem how for the problems themselves threaten to grow worse by 
the next century. *- - - 

Older women have special problems as they represent a growing majority of the 
poor in this land of economic opportunity. Social security, for this group of women, 
does not provide economic opportunity. In fact — it remains that the Historical "Wage 
gap"_ faced by women in the workforce translates into smaller benefits upon retire- 
ment— the "pension gap.!' 

In addition to the so-called pensioji gap^idder women rejy_ heavily upon social se- 
curity to support themselves and their dependents during_reiirement._A startling_16 
percent of the 20.5 million women over 65 have social security as their only_source 
of income. Nearly brie-third of these women have annual Incomes below the poverty 
level; most of them i are widowed or single. 

In sum, we need to address a major reemphasis of women-^not primarily as de- 
pendents but as wage earners. In this fashion— social security benefits will not 
become a source of poverty for older women, but instead, will become a right arid a 
privilege i _t o _a_n „ adequate and : appropriate in^ in their retirement years. A 
system which j>erpetuales poverty naff no place in a county which prides itself upon 

equal justice for all. , ._ 

— The most important justice:^^ 

economic justice. In this sense, it ianjy^ope that we can work together on this task 
force, in a bipartisan fashion, to address" the current inequities and inadequacies in 
the system arid eliminate them once and for all. 

Ms. Oak^r. We have some additional statements Jo submit for 
the record and I think that I would like to Jo that right now; the 
statements of the Association of University Women and the Global 
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Ministries Board — which includes a number of Protestant minis- 
tries— will appear at this- point in the hearing record. 

American Association of University Women, 

Washington. D.C., September 21 1983. 

Hon. Mary Rose Oakar, 

Chair, Task Force on Social Security and Women, 
U.S. House of_Representatiyes, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ms. Oakar: The American Association of University Women, an organiza- 
tion of 194,000 college educated women, regards the equitable distribution of Social 
Security _as an issue of great legislative and social significance; We appreciate the 
effort that^you as a concerned .member of_Congress and as Chair of the Task Force 
on Social Security and Women, have undertaken in reyiewing_the jsituation of 
women under current Social Security law, and in formulating guidelines for future 
law that would alleviate some of the disparities in treatment that negatively affect 
women under the present system. 

A key element in this effort to eliminate the discriminatory effect of aspects of 
the_S^|aL Security jaw js mandatory ear^^ * 
earnings sharing has aided. the_review__of_the_ merits of earnings .sharing and paved 
the way for Congress to make an informed decision. jm„ this important principle,_As 
the Task Force continues its assessment of the treatment of women under Social 
Security and formulates legislation to remedy the inequities, AAUW urges you to 
work closely with the Department of Health and Human Services to ensure that its 
earnings sharing report, as mandated by Congress,. provides the necessary informa- 
tion and^ddresses i the Lpjiestipns raised . by the Task Force and Congress. 

The American Association orUnjyersi ty _W omen i is studyj ng the ya rious proposals 
for earnings sharing. We will withhold fin_al_detarmination on_this_topic juntil w^e 
have had a chance to examine results of forthcoming studies from both. the_public 
and private sectors. In general, however, we see mandatory earnings sharing as an 
important principle, that must be mcdrporated, whether directly or indirecily t *'in 
future Social Security policy. - - 

As aj ong-range"soiu t! on , ear n i i n£3 sha ring has m uch to offer the women of future 
generations.. The complete. phj^e-in_time_ is twenty to fprty^ears, however, and in- 
termittent steps must be taken to lessen the hardships.experiencedby the seventeen 
million women presently receiving Social Security and by women still in the work- 
force who will retire before earnings sharing is in place: In light of this, AAUW 
urges the Task Force to take steps to enact interim measures designed to assist 
those now in or nearing retirement. - ■ . : . 

The cost_ of programs such as mandatory earnings sharing and other initiatives to 
el i m i nate the j nequi ties. _i n_ Social Security will be a_spu rce of lively debate in Con- 
gress. The American Association of University .Women acknowJedges__this .concern; 
however, we also believe that the future health of the Social Security .System de- 
pends as much on the equitable treatment of men and women under the Social Se- 
curity law as on financing. 
Sincerely, 

Mary H. Purcell, President. 

Prepared Statement of the Global Ministries Board Washington, D.C. 

This testimony is submitted on behalf of the following denominations:, dflice.for 
Church in Society, United Church of Christ; Washington Office of the Episcopal 
Church Department of Social [arid Economic Justice, The General Board of 
Church and Society, United Methodist Church; Washington Office, Presbyterian 
Church,. tJSA; National Assembly of Religious Women; American Baptist 
Churches, USA; Washington Office, Unitarian Universalist Association; and 

_ Office of Public Policy, Women's Division. tJnjted v Met_hodis .... 

A major concern of several members of the recent National Commission_on_.l^_ial 
Security Reform Was the inability of the Commission to deal with the inequities for 

women .existent in the Social Security System. It is also a major concern of the reli- 

gious community. In a recent informational publication (PREPARE) sent to a large 
interreligious network (IMPACT) these paragraphs appeared under the heading "A 

Heritage of Care": f . 

The Judeo-Christian prophetic Jradition includes the belief that God stands with - 
the oppressed against a dehumanizing and destructive social. o_r_der, ThLs.en^p basis 
oh the protection of the needy was illustrated by the events of JExodus and Sjnai. In 
the Exodus experience God acted to free the oppressed. At Sinai this understanding 
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was e n r icJhed wi th . the. r e vej atjo n t hu t God's, newly, freed peopl e we re comma rided to 
care for the downtrodden in obedience toHis jaws .ojjustice and [ compassion, 

desus, building on the Hebrew tradition, inaugurated Hisministrywith aqupta- 
tion from Isaiah, "1 have come to preach good news to the poor ... , settingjat libera 
ty those who are oppressed;" 'Luke 4:18-18, cf; Isaiah 61:12) Following this teaching 
the early Christian church L iablished a community in which all things were held 
in common, with special attention given to Widows, the elderly, the disabled; 

lh our day, the Social Security System represents bur society's principal commit^ 
merit to care for the elderly Millions bT aged arid disabled persons depend on Social 
Security for the necessities of life. It is a small expression of the earlier faith com- 
munities' care for the needy through the common ownership of property. Without 
Social Security; ..millions of people would be destitute and many families would be 
pulled down into poverty by the respoiisibjlitxoLc_ann^fo_r a^n&parents. For many 
Americans the Social Security System is the main program that stands between 
them and grinding poverty; .......... 

"Because the Social Security System was designed in an era when women were 
expected to remain at home while men worked outside the home supporting the 
family, the provisions of the law reflect assumptions about sex roles which are no 
longer accurate. 

More than half of all women are how employed, arid [society has moved a long 
way toward accepting the idea that marriage is a partnership. But many laws and 
programs (such as Social Security ) still make women dependent on men Unwilling- 
riess to tackle the difficult task of reforming the System in a new age still results in 

serious inequities,". 1 

We support without equivocation.: 

Child Care Credit H.R: 0ur concern for children .and the family sswell as 
women leads us to the conclusion that women should not be penalized in the size of 
their benefits because they have remained at home to care for children under 6 
years of age. 

Inheritance of Earnings Credits by Surviving Spouses or Surviving Divorced 
Spouses. H.R. 27 U and Credit Splitting at Divorce, H.R, 27J9.— Both of these pro- 
posed jaws wou Id affirm marriage as a partnership and in many cases give women 
the beginnings of Social Security credits to take into the work force. While on the 
su rf ace they may _seem_ to _be cost j lv__i_n_ t h_e_long_ run these credits can mean t he d \T- 
ference between earned self sufficiency and dependence upon some kind of public 
assistance: 

Transition Benefits, H.R: 2745 and Disabled WidowferM Under. 60, H&_27_l3_.—_ 
Both of these bills address the double trauma of the loss of a spouse plus the loss of 
income. We would prefer to see the Transition Benefit for a six month period at 
least for spouse riot employed outside the home. We could also wish that it might be 
limited to widbw(er)s who arid low income. We recognize the difficulties involved in 
both'tristances. 

We would ask this Task Force arid the full Select Committee on Aging to lend 
their full support to efforts to extend the receipt of benefits after the October 1 cut- 
off date for disability payments until such time as the recipient has gone through 
t he Ad mi n ist ra t i ve Law Judge level of review- 

Restoration of the Minimum Social Security Benefit, H.R. 2738 and Elimination of 
the Government Offset Provision, H.R. 274&— These bills _repr_e_s^nt_a_yjtal restora- 
tion of benefits to women at lower income levels, many of whom depend solely on 
Social Security or whose pension* are so minimal that to reduce their benefits by 
even part of the pension was to bring them near to or below poverty level income. 

Earnings Sharing. H.R. 2&42 — This concept has been around for much- too long 
without implementation. It has been studied to death. Of all the list- of bills being 
considered by this JTask Force it is the most important arid the most difficult to Con- 
struct so that it does not adversely affect any group. 

As long as women are faced with: lack of pay equity, fewer top echelon jobs in the 
private and public sector, sex-based tables used to set annuity costs arid benefits, 
loss of benefits due co years out of the work force, and dependency rules which 
ca use t he m to c hoose the. usually _hieher_ su ryi vor 's be ne fits based on thei r husband's 
work record thereby losing all they Tiave_ paid in as^workersj.this cjnceptjs an^^o-^ 
lute necessity; We hope that the final bill will include credits for homemakers as 

Well. ■ ~> 

—We are particularly anxious that the Gongressionaliy mandated earnings sharing 
Plans being developed' by actuaries within the Social Security Administration re- 
ceive the Closest scrutiny arid review by the Congress: 
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We would hope the Congress would Jbe in consultation- with senior citizen and 
women's groups in particular when deciding on the final form of Earning Sharing 

bills. ; 

Jn a recent .Sunday _morning _radb_talk _Dr^ Edward. J5_auman,_£L£rominent 
United Methodist clergyman, likened the situation of women in this period to that 
of the Hebrew nation in Egypt when they were forced to make bricks without straw: 
• These bills encompass reforms which would make the Social Security System one 
sou rce of the "strawll which, would enabl e .women- to biiilii a m ore secu re life: 

Ms. Dakar. Thank you yery much; 

We have a number of Members of Congress who have asked to 
testify today and, with the indulgence of bur other wtriesses A when 
a Member does come in, because of the votes and so on, we are 
going to have to allow them to take precedence, if you will, under 
these circumstances. We know Senator Glenn is in the audience 
and he will be heard from in a minute and we expect Senator Dole 
and Senator Cranston to come. But our. first witness, is Representa- 
tive Patricia "Schrbeder who is the Co-Chair of our Women's Issues 

Caucus. ________ ____ ____ _____ _ 

_ Pat, as usual, we are delighted ta have you before our Task 
Force. You have testified a number of times and we would like to 
hear from you again. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICIA SCHROEDER, REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 

Ms. Schroeder. Well, I want to thank all of you and especially 
the Chair for moving forward with these hearings. The Chair and I 
have courageously gone over tb the Senate to testify on this issue. I 
must admit that I have leaned heavily on her expertise because she 
really has become ah expert on this area, 

As the cochair of the Congressional Caucus on Women's Issues, 
we have a motto that we try never to forget, and that is "Every 
mother is a working mother," and somehow they forget that when 
you get to social security, because they tend to say, "Wonderful 
that you did that, but for that you get honor," which is very hard 
to eat; it's hard to purchase housing with or any other such thing. 

So many things, as the Chair so adequately stated, have changed 
in our society, in our way of life, and it seems that everything has 
changed except the law. 

We on the Judiciary Conimittee have been holding hearings on 
the equal rights amendment, as this gentleman [indicating Repre- 
sentative VandergriffJ has been talking, about secu- 
rity system came up and how it would have had to have been 
changed, had we had an equal rights amendment. 

.We Have heard about the Economic E^^ tights are 

really economic rights. And, as we see the feminization of ppyerty 
growing more and more rapidly every day and a very significant 
Part of _that ;Jeiminizatiqn of jjoveii^ yramen, J t is 

— reaiiyrcriminab^iiere=is:3cm^ 
ety that I have great trouble dealing with and I admit it's because 
of my bias of being a woman — but there is kind of a notion that 
men age, but women rot and they don't really care a whole jot. 

You may laugh at that, but I want to tell you this is a very seri- 
ous notion — it's kind of the throwaway mentality. When you look 
at our laws, that may be harsh to say, but we really treat women 
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almost as a throwaway, in many instances, because of bur laws arid 
how they affect people in their older years. 

I must say that the gentlewoman from Ohio and many ot you up 
here who are members of the caucus have worked hard to get fund- 
ing for the caucus to study this issue, to present documentation, to 
testify. I think the background and the documentation and the 
backup has been done arid it has been done excellently.and I am so 
delighted to see you now moving forward with an action program 
because I think everybody feels that the time has come that we 
confront this head on. It is shameful. , f 

I am always reminded of Hubert Humphreys statement that 
"We really should judge a civilization by how it treats people m 
the dawn of their life arid in the sunset of their life, and I think 
for women in the sunset of their life, we don t get very high marks. 
So I salute y.u for starting it and look forward to working with 
you on this whole issue. .. 

Thank you. • , , ------- 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, Pat, and we sure share your 



views • 
Our next witness is Senator John Glenn, who is the ranking mi- 
nority leader of the Aging Committee on the Senate side. Senator, 
we are very happy to have you. I am glad, of course, being from 
vour State, that you have an impeccable record when it comes to 
women's issues. I am especially pleased that you are a leader in 
sponsoring the Senate Resolution 431 that establishes the Senate 
Fair Employment Relations Board, which is of concern to all of us, 
particularly women who work on the Hill, and all ot the other 

issues that you have supported, including equal rights. s _ s 

Senator, thank you very much for taking the time to join us 
today and we welcome your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN GLENN, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF OHIO 

Senator Glenn. Thank you very much and I do appreciate 
having this opportunity to express my support for the goals of your 
task force, my hope for, and more importantly, confidence in seeing 
them realized. The problems of adequacy and equity under social 
security are of particular concern to me as the ranking Democratic 
member of the Senate Special Committee on Aging. . - ______ 

With the enactment of the recent social .security legislation 
behind us, I think it is time to begin constructive debate ot the re- 
tirement program's future promises. Very clearly, there are some 
major questions of equity and adequacy regarding a retirement 
safety net for American women. _ — . 

Today, 71 percent of our Nation's elderly citizens living in pover- 
ty are women. Elderly women tend to depend more on their social 
security checks than men, while receiving less in benefit payments. 
This results from a number of factors. A very basic reason is that 
the present benefit plan dates back to the 1930*s and is structured 
for lifetime families, consisting of what we traditionally know of as 
a "breadwinner" and "dependents". - , . , . , , 

Consequently, it only works well for a shrinking number ot 
American women-those whose lifestyles have not changed sub- 
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stantially from the lS)30 p s; The benefit plan does not take into ac ? 
count todays high participation in the labor force by women; and 
it does not protect against the frequency of impact of divorce. 

Moreover, it does riot recognize the interchanging roles women 
play in our society. While women are no longer likely to be lifelong 
homemakers^ neither are they likely to be lifelong wage earners, 
arid the current plan does riot provide For the interrupted work pat- 
terns of women associated with child cara. 

In addition, other Factors work to darken women's retirement 
years. Both pay inequity and other Forms of job discrimination 
reduce retirement protection for women. Lower wage jobs mean 
lower benefit levels. Women are more likely to suffer From age dis- 
crimination in employment and, subsequently, tend to retire early 
with permanently reduced benefits. So as a group, they have less 
private pension protection, asset income, and earnings than male 
beneficiaries co supnlement their social security checks. 

You have introduced legislation to change social security's bene- 
fit structure to an earnings sharing plan where social security cred- 
its would be equally divided for each year of marriage. This is a 
proposal I fully support. I believe that earnings sharing is the cor- 
rect approach to reforming the social security system to reflect the 
dual roles of many women, both as workers and as homemakers. 
Earnings sharing _ would recognize economic contributions whether 
they are made inside or outside the home, treat one- and two-wage 
earner couples fairly and equally, and at the same time, improve 
protection for divorced spouses and homemakers. It would treat 
marriage as an equal partnership for the purposes of social secu- 
rity ;j?lrotecti_bii. 

One of the big questions still facing us is the best way to phase in 
an earnings sharing plan. The social security solvency legislation 
passed by Congress this year ^requires, the Department, of Health 
and Human Services^ to investigate ways of implementing a plan 
with a report due next July. I believe that with the guidance of 
your task force, the testimony of today's witnesses and the contin- 
ued, vigilant involvement of women's and other citizen's groups, we 
will reach consensus on earnings sharing. 

Earnings sharing would be a major step forward but it cannot be 
hailed as a cure-all for the fact that many American women today 
do not have adequate and fair retirement protection. Both home- 
makers and working women bear a number of difficulties in plan- 
ning and providing for retirement income through private pension 
plans. Men are more likely to have this supplement to their social 
security checks. This is one reason why I have cosponsored S. 888, 
the Economic Equity Act, to reform Federal laws governing the for- 
mation of pension plans so that they, too, will reflect marriage an 
equal partnership and better recognize the work patterns of 
women. 

In addition to structural legislative changes in social security 
-and-other retirement plans, we must also continue to address the 
problems of nay inequity and other forms of job discrimination so 
often experienced by ; women._ We all know that brie major step we 
can take in ending discrimination against women in this country is 
through ratification of the proposed equal rights amendment to the 
Constitution. 
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Thank you very much for this opportunity to. state my views and, 
as ranking Democratic member of the Senate Special Committee 
on -Aging, I certainly look forward to working with you on the issue 
of providing adequate, equitable protection for women under social 
security. We will be doing work on the Senate side on this same 
issue and we look forward to working with you. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms Oakar. Well, thank you very much, Senator, for your very 
strong statement of support for not only this issue, but other issues 
related to justice for women. Because of your schedule and that ot 
other members', we won't ask you questions: I think your state- 
ment said it all. I appreciate your being here ver? much, 

I would like to call on the minority leader, however, at least, for 
his expression of sentiment. - ; ■ ; _ - - ; - - 

Mr DAUB. Senator we appreciate you taking time to be here as 
well and I have followed your work on the Special Select ^Commit- 
tee on Aging in the Senate and you have added a great deal to our 
beginning effort here to take a good look at women s problems 
within the social security program. So thank you for your time. 

Senator Glenn. Thank you. I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear very much. , _ . 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, John. 

Senator Glenn. Thank you. . 

Ms Oakar. Our next witness is Senator Bob Doie, who was a 
member of the President's National Commission on Social becurity 

Reform. . . 

Senator Dole, we would like to have you come up to give your 
testimony and, Senator, I and other Members are especially grate: 
ful that vou are having hearings, we understand, on the Women s 
Economic Equity Act as well. We think that is another priority 
that we would like to see follow through. So we are very, very 
grateful for your leadership on this issue and other issues. 

Thank you so much for being here. 

Senator Dole. Thank you. .. . 

Mr. Daub. Let me welcome you as well. To my good friend and 
Kansas neighbor, we appreciate your taking time to join us this 
morning and we will look forward to the remarks that you will 
contribute, having a distaff combination, which as well gives us 
great hope for the hearings which you are now holding on the Eco- 
nomic Equity Act in the Senate. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT DOLE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS, ACCOMPANIED BY CAROLYN WEAVER, 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBER, SENATE FINANCE COMMIT- 
TEE 

Senator Dole. Before beginning my testimony, I would like to 
recognize Carolyn Weaver. She does all of our work in the social 
security area on the Senate Finance Committee. Also I would like 
to say that I appreciate your comments. I am normally introduced 
these days as the husband of Elizabeth and that s where they end 
the introduction. So I am pleased to be recognized in my own right 
thia morning. * 

Ms. OAKAR. We are not sexist on this committee. 
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Senator Dole, j would like to have my full statement placed in 
the record and th( n just touch on a few points. As everyone here 
knows, there are jome very serious problems arid some inequities 
in the present social security system. These were not resolved by 
the recommendations of the President's National Commission on 
Social Security Reform or by Congress in the recent financing legis- 
lation. To understand why, it is important to recall that we as the 
President's Commission, as many heie know, were on the verge of 
collapse— I mean, we reached the point that we had decided riot to 
have our last session because we just couldn't get together on a 
compromise financing package. These were different parties, differ- 
ent philosophies, and different things we thought we ought to do to 
restore the solvency of social security: it was only when the Speak- 
er and the President became involved and sort of rescued the Com- 
mission from itself that we did, at least temporarily, vote to sustain 
social security. And it was a vote to sustain, social security pretty 
much in the form it was. We did hot, unfort 1 ately, address a 
number of the issues L.raised riot __bnly_^^oU,__out by others con- 
cerned about the equity of social security for women: It was not our 
intent to disregard those issues — but dealing with the critical fi- 
nancing problem simply consumed all of our time and energies. 

I would say that in our committee we are not holding hearings 
on S. 888, S. 19, and other areas that affect pension equity. We are 
going to be marking up those bills very soon. We have been work- 
ing closely with different groups to make certain that we are doing 
enough while not going so far that we may not be able to pass the 
legislation and run into some othe* complication. 

I believe that because of the activity of this task force, and just a 
lot of other things happening in the Congress and, frankly, primar- 
ily outside the Congress, there is a growing recognition of not only 
the need but also the willingness to face up to some of these issues 
in the Congress of the United States. 

So I certainly commend the Chair and the others who are here 
this morning. 

I would like to highlight a couple of areas that I think need 
focus. As I have indicated, increasingly, the treatment of women 
under sociaLsecurity is becoming a focus of public attention. And 
no wonder. The basic structure of the system whereby benefits are 
paid to workers upon retirement and to their wives and widows as 
presumed dependents was established nearly a half century ago. 
The system was consistent with the pattern of family relationships 
that was prevalent at that time — families in which marriages 
lasted a lifetime, women were mothers and homemakers and men 
were the source of economic support. 

But there have been some profound changes — and- L will only 
touch on a few— in the last 20 to 30 years. In 1960 23 million 
women were in the labor force, or about 38 percent of their ranks.' 
Today the number of women in the labor force is more than twice 
that, amounting to 53 percent of adult women. In the decade of 
1968 to 1978 the number of traditional families in which only the 
husband worked hr paid jem ploy ment actually declined by 4.1 mil- 
lion while the number of dual earner families rose by 4Vs> million, 
or about 25 percent. 
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Today both the husband and wife work in ^>aid employment in 
51 percent of all marriages, as compared to 1920 when 9 percent of 
the marriages could be characterized in that way; 8% million chil- 
dren under 6, or about 44 percent of all children, have mothers in 
the. labor force. •* . ^ 

The marriages bf_l_in 3 women, ages 26 to 40, are expected to 
end in divorce. Whereas in 1940, six marriages occurred for each 
divorce, there were just two marriages for each divorce by 1975. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1981 the divorce rate more than doubled, climbing 
from 47 per 1,000 married couples to 109. As for women maintain- 
ing households, that number has doubled in the past two decades— 
and I am not telling members of this task force anything they don't 
know— but it's gone from 4V2 million in 1960 to 9.7 million in 1982. 
Today 1 out of 6 of the Nation's families are headed by a woman 
and 19.7 million children, 20 percent in all, live with one parent. In 
90 percent of these cases that parent is the mother. I could go on 
and on with statistics;- buti will put the remainder in the record. 

My point is simply this: There has been a dramatic change in the 
role of women in bur society and economy and we have not met 
that change. That is a challenge we have. It's not a partisan chal- 
lenge. It's not a Republican or Democratic challenge. It's a chal- 
lenge that we should face in a bipartisan^ nonpartisan way. 

As I indicated, we have made some legislative headway in the 
social security financing, bill. In that bill benefit adequacy was im- 
proved for widows, divorced wives, and disabled widows, as recom- 
mended by the National Commission on Social Security Reform. A 
number of Us on the National Commission, and I think the great 
majority, would have liked to have gone further in these areas, but 
it was generally agreed that the urgency and the enormity of the 
financing problem made that impossible. It is worth noting that 
this was an agreement with my friend, Martha Keyes, former Con- 
gresswoman from Kansas and Mary Falver Fuller, another 
member of the Commission. 

Other changes improving the treatment of women under social 
Security- were also inciudeiin the bill. The public pension offset, 
for instance, enacted in 1977, was liberalized in recognition of its 
potentially severe impact on lower income women who entered the 
work force or returned to work late in life. _ 

In addition, there was the Senate amendment that Senator 
Glenn just referred to, which was included in the bill, that calls for 
a study by the Department of HHS on the feasibility of implement- 
ing proposals for earnings sharing. This study is due to be complet- 
ed by July k It is my hope that we can have it much earlier so 
that we can begin comprehensive hearings in our committee and 
certainly in the Ways and Means Committee. 

Again, I say in the most candid way I can, we are going to take 
actibh to modernize social security— to update the system to reflect 
today's pattern of family and work relationships. Whether the?y_are 
Democratic proposals, Republican proposals or, better yet, biparti- 
san proposals, yolTare going to isee rnbyemehTin the Congress rAnd 
reforms are going to cost some money. It will be necessary to make 
adjustments in social security in order to pay for some to the bene- 
fit changes that are long overdue. A well-financed system, obvious- 
ly is essential for the Nation's elderly. But when there is a will 
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there is a way and it seems to me that we are now looking in that 

direction. 

So once again, I thank this distinguished committee and this task 
force for the hearings. I note that you have some outstemding wit- 
nesses who really understand the problem who will be testifying 
following those of us in Congress wht think we understand the 
problem. 

I appreciate very n uch this opportunity to appear before the 
task force. Thank you: 

* [The prepared statement of Senator Dole follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Dole 

1 commend the Chair of the Task Force on Social Security and Women for holding 
today's hearing. There may be some who hold the yiey/_tha_t_when Congress acted to 
shore up the financing of^th_e__ailjng_ retirement system* the job of social security 
reform was complete, but as this hearing will surely highlight— at least in the area 
of women's equity— the job has just begun: The headway made in the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1983 was necessarily limited. More comprehensive reform pro^ 
posals, such as those introduced i)y the chair of this task force, how warrant careful 
consideration. The adequacy of benefits For divorced and widowed spouses, the 

* equity of benefits for two-earner couples, and the financial viability of the system 
under various reform proposals must each be i assessed, Give_n_the vita_i_roie_played 
by_sociaj ; security tin the provision jof income security to women of all ages; the con- 
cerns raised today wi LI he. an important part of the women's equity issues that Con- 
gress will be grappling with in the months and years ahead: 

Increasingly; the treatment of women under social security is becoming a focus of 
public attention. And no Wonder! The basic structure of the system, whereby ben^ 
fits are paid to workers upon retirement arid to their wives arid widows as presumed 
dependents, was established nearly a half cerilury ago. The system was consistent 
with a pattern of family relationships i that was prevajen^ 

which marriages were mothers and homemakers, and men 

wej*e the source oj*_ecj>namjc support 

_ But profound changes have taken place in the role of women in the work place 
and in the pattern of family relationships; especially during the last 20 to 30 years: 
This can be highlighted by a few statistics: 



WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE 

_ In i9f)0«_2*3 million jwomen were _in the. labor. force_or about 38 percent. of their 
ran.ks^ Today, the. number of .women in the labor force is more than twice that; 
amounting to 53 percent of adult women. 

In the decade 1968-78; the number of "traditional" families, in which only the 
husband worked in paid employment, actually declined (by-4.1 million), while the 
number of dual-earner fariiilies rose by 4.5 rriillidri or about 25 percent. 

Tbday^ both the husband arid wife work in paid employment in 51 percent of all 
marriages, as compared to 1920, when 9 percent of marriages could be characterized 
in that way. 



WOMEN AS WORKING MOTHERS 

The 8*/2 million children Under 6, or about 44 percent of all such children, have 
mothers in the labor force. 



" MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

The_marriages of 1 in 3 women age J26-4Q are expected to end in divorce; 
Whereas in 1940; Six marriages occurred for each divorce, there were just two 
marriages for each divorce by 1975: 

^ Between 19.70 and 1981,,the diVorcerateimdre-thjin^dduijred, cliiribirig frbrri 47-per - 
1,000 married couples to 109. 

WOMEN AS HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 

_The number _oi Iwomen nrnintaimVng families on their own has more than doubted 
in the past two decades, from 4.5 million in 1960 to 9:7 million in 1982: 
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Today, 1 out of <i of the Nation 'h families are headed by a Woman. ■ - 

The 19:7 million children, 2b percent in all, live with one parent; in 90 percent of 
these cases, that parent is the mother, 

WOMEN AS SENIOR CITIZENS 

Whereas half of the elderly population was female in 1940, women account for 
about (51 percent of the elderly population today. Most elderly women are widows. 

The gap between male and female life expectancy at age 65, only Vh years in 
1940, has increased to 4 Ms years today, and is projected to continue rising in the 
desades .ahead. __ . 

The statistics go'on and on, but one conclusion stands out. Women are now an 
important part of the paid work force at the same time they are an important 
source of economic security for their families and for themseLves^ I_t_ should come as 
no surprise that there is broad support for critically reexamining the_i»npac_t o_f_the 
social security system on womeri^whether as homemakers, as employees,. _or as 
both— and for taking legislative action where necessary to remedy inequities and in- 
adequacies. 



SOME HEADWAY ALREADY MADE 

Some legislative headway; albeit limited, was made in the recently enacted fi- 
nancing bill, the social security amendments of 1983, Jn_ that b\ 11, ben^fiLcdequacy 
was improved for widows, divorced wives, %nd disabled widows, as xecommended.by 
the National Commission on Social Security Reform. A number of us on the nation- 
al commission would have liked to have gone further in these sreas; but it was gen- 
erally agreed that the urgency and enormity of the financing problem made that 
impossible in the limited time available. It is worth noting, I believe, that the need 
to limit the bill to only the four changes we recommended was supported by the two 
women on the National Commission, Martha Keys, former Congresswoman from 
Kansas, and Mary Falvey Fuller. ■ . :__ 

Other changes improving the treatment women .under social ..security were _akK> 
included in the bill. The public pension offset, for instance, enacted in 197 1, was lib- 
eralized ih recognition of its potentially severe impact on lower income women who 
entered the work force or returned to work late in life. In addition, u Senate amend- 
ment which was included in the bill calls for a study by the Department pf_Health 
and Human Services on the feasibility of implementing proposals for earnings shar- 
ing. It is my hope that this study, due to be completed by July 1, 1984, can serve as 
the basis for comprehensive hearings in the Finance Committee next summer on 
social security _and the treatment of women. -•, 

There is no denying that cost will be a concern whenever reform of social security 
is mentioned. A well financed system_is absolutely essential for all of our Nation s 
elderly: fiut where there isawilL there As a way. Additional financing can either be 
provided or else program changes, canbe made_effectiye after 1990, when the real 
financing crunch in the retirement system is expected to have passed. Modifications 
designee 1 to update the system to reflect the role of women in today s society can 
and should be considered. - - ~ . -= a — - 

Once again, I thank the distinguished Chair of the Task Force on Social becunty 
and Women for organizing this hear r^- 

Ms. O kar. Senator, as you know, we feel you are a key person, 
having that budgetary control in the Senate. To hear your commit; 
ment moving this along is - very, very heartening and I want to 
thank you very much for being here. 

Mr. Daub, would you like to — — 

Ms. Ferraro. Will the Chair yield? 

Ms. Dakar. I will be haj>p£ to yield. . . 

Ms. Ferraro. I just wanted to also express my appreciation, Sen- 
ator, for your appearance here today as_well as for the fact that 
you will be holding hearings on the Economic Equity Act. I know 
that you are notryet a cosponsor and I would-hope that-after the 
hearings you will realize how important that bill is and that you 
will join us. . . 

Your appearance here today is not only important in your posi- 
tion as chair of the Senate Finance Committee and as the distin- 
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guished husband of a distiriguished Secre^taryj but al_sp_ I would 
hope that it is an indication of the support that we can expect from 
the administration bri these bills, as they affect the economic 
equity of women throughout this country. 

I, again, really want to voice my appreciation for your being here 
today. 

Senator Dole. I must say T not in a defensive way, that I don't 
cosponsor as many bills as I once Hid, I find that as chair of the 
Finance .Committee _ypu ^ may get locked in somewhere and you 
have to be able to compromise and work things out^ with your col- 
leagues. I believe we will., in the end, report but a very sound piece 
of legislation that will have broad support in our committee. 

Ms. Ferraro. I am delighted to hear that. Thank. you. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Daub. 

Mr: Daub: I want to just simply say that on behalf of the minor-: 
ity and, more especially myself personally, your leadership on all of 
these issues is most appreciated. I happen to support the equal 
rights amendment. 

Senator Dole. I do, too. 

Mr, Daub. I think it is a principal cause that should be biparti- 
san. I also think, that as you take the leadership in holding hear- 
ings, even though you may not be a cosponsor of a particular piece 
of legislation, it gives us all the more hope that things jvill not get 
bottled up, as they sometimes do here in the House. We appreciate 
the Senate's leadership very much and your leadership in particu- 
lar. Thank you. 

Senator Dole; And I support but agairij l am not a cospon- 
sor: I don't thinlt that really is the indication of support. Some- 
times you get to the point where you heed a mediator. I am hot in 
that business, but I have been working at it for the past couple of 
years. Sometimes you win, sometimes you lose, but there has got to 
be someone around in both parties that _is .willing, to give al little 
bit. You can't always have your way in the legislative process, as 
we all know. Some people go off and sulk and won't play unless it's 
just like they want it. But I don't really think it is going to happen 
that way in this arpa. Those who don t listen to the. women these 
days won't be around to listen in 10 years. 

Ms. Ferraro. Bless you, Senator. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you, Senator. 
_ We are very pleased Jhat^Mr. Boucher and Mr. Ge are here to 
join us. Would you gentlemen like to have an opening statement? 

Mr. Boucher. I have rib statement. Thank you, Madam Chair- 
man. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Gekas. 
__Mr. Gekas. I ^just wanted to ask Mr. Dole if he is going to let us 
testify at his hearings. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Oakar. We'll try, I am sure he will: 

Senator Cranston will be here, who is the major sponsor of our 
legislation on the Seriate side, but we will go on to our panel now. 

We are very happy to have some of the finest women's organiza- 
tions represented here today — Maxine Forman, director of policy 
analysis, for WEAL [the Women's Equity Action ieague]; Alice 
Quinlan, who is Government relations director, the Older Women'3 
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League; Judy Schub, who is the_difectof of public policy for the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs* Inc. 

We are really delighted that you fine spokespepple for this issue 
can be here. Maxihe^ we__woU]d be happy to have you begin. You 
may submit your testimony for the record, if you would like, and 
proceed in whatever way is most comfortable. Thank you. 

PANEL ONE-CONSISTING OF MAXINE FORMAN, DIRECTOR OF 
POLICY ANALYSIS, WOMEN'S EQUITY ACTION LEAGUE; ALICE 
QUINLAN, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS DIRECTOR, OLDER 
WOMEN'S LEAGUE; JUDY SCHUB, DIRECTOR UP PUBLIC 
POLICY, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL WOMEN'S CLUBS, INC. 

STATEMENT OF MAXINE FORMAN 
Ms. Forman. Thank you. My name is Maxine Forman and I am 
pleased to be here_today, representing the views of the Women's 
Equity Action League. 

Representative Oakar, we are well aware _tnat if it were not tor 
your commitment to making social security more responsive to the 
concerns of women, we would not be feeling the spark of optimism 
that we are feeKng today. Your work has "helped to show that 
social security is, indeed, a women's issue. Clearly, more individ- 
uals need to recognize how important social security is to women 
and how profoundly the system affects their lives. . . - 

In fact, most people think that the typical social security recipi- 
ent is an elderly male, with several sources of retirement income 
and a full work life of average or high earnings behind^htm. The 
truth is that women and children are almost two-thirds of all social 
security recipients. And women are 60 percent of the elderly re- 
ceiving social security. -_ _ 

A number of people have expressed concern that women s groups 
are fostering bad feelings about the social security system and are 
undermining the_ system's popularity, so to speak, That is not 
WEAL's goal. We know the system is the best, the only thing 
women have right now. In fact,_it has a few features without which 
women would be even poorer, but we also know there is room for 

improvement. 

A question we hear over and over again from women who some- 
times see their disadvantaged status as an individual problem . is, 
"Does the social security system really discriminate against 
women?" We answer, "In effect, yes, social security laws are the 
same for both sexes, but women more than men are disadvantaged 

under the system." ' . - t _ — 

For example, a worker can receive a social security benefit oniy 
if she works for 40 quarters, the equivalent of 10 years and pays 
social security taxes. Because women's employment patterns and 
homemaking responsibilities differ from those of men, women may 
not meet the number of years in covered employment to qualify for 
benefit as a worker. ' " t j 

A woman who does qualify for worker s benefits receives an^ade- 
quate Qr substantial benefit only if she works at average or high- 
pacing jobs for a full work life, with fewer than 5 years out of the 
work force. But women continue to receive substantially lower 
wages than men, and women, more than men, take time out to 
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care for children or elderly or disabled dependents. For every year; 
over ? spent this way, a zero is .averagld into a . woman's wage 
record, lowering her benefit for life. Men usually drop the 5 lowest 
earning years, while women rarely do. They have already used 
their 5 drop-out years for time spent in dependent cafe. 

A worker is eligible For disability benefits only if she worked 5 of 
.previous 10 jfears at the_ onset of disability. Women often 
cannot passthis recency of work test because they are out of the 
labor force for more than 5 years For homemaking responsibilities. 
When these women reenter the labor Force, they must begin all 
over again to meet the 5-year requirements. . _ * 

__ Disabled widows must meet a tougher test than disabled workers 
to qualify for social security disability benefits. The test considers 
medical factors, but ignores age, education and work experience. 
Disabled workers who cannot work in paid employment are eligible 
For benefits but benefits are provided to widows only if- they are 
unable to do any productive activity, and 98 percent of disabled 
widow, and widower beneficiaries are women. The stricter defini- 
tion of disability leaves many elderly women unable to qualify for 
di^bJHty_tejiefi& 

Consider the following scenario which illustrates the unfairness 
of the current social security system to a young, divorced woman. 
A woman marries at age 22 after 4-years of paid work and remains 
at home For 8 years. caring for children. She divorces at age 31 after 
a 9-year marriage. Not having worked long enough to earn eligibil- 
ity as a- worker yet and not having been married for 10 years to 
qualify for a spouse benefit, she finds herself with two preschoolers, 
no marketable skills ^r recent wqrk^ ^J^erien^e A and not 1 cent, 
either as a spouse or a worker guaranteed toward a social security 
retirement benefit. 

Yet she performs unpaid homemaking services For 8 years, free- 
ing her husband to work in paid employment to contribute to the 
system and to ^ 

Now, assume^ that the same woman is successful in finding child 
care and in- reentering the work force so that she can build up si 
social security record as a worker. She already has three zeros on 
her earnings record^ will not be able tb drop her 5 lowest earning 
yeays .because she already dropped, 5 of her n_^ years and^ 

in addition,^ because of her new status as a covered worker under ' 
social security, she is neither insured for disability nor for survivor 
benefits for her children until she works for the number of years 
required for eligibility. Clearly, a seemingly neutral system can 
have ji disparate impact.. 

A problem we get letters about all of the time is dual entitle- 
ment. A woman is entitled to receive retirement benefits on either 
her husband's wage record as a jspouse or her own. A husband's 
work record can provide a benefit up to 50 percent X)f his. Inu many 
cases, a woman's work benefit is so low she receives the higher 
spouse benefit, an amount no greater than what she would have re- 
ceived anyway without working outside the home and contributing 
sdcial security taxes. 

if her own worker benefit is greater than her spouse benefit, it is 
often not greater by much, as a result of low wages and zeros aver- 
aged in for years out of the work force. More and more women 
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resent paying social security taxes for 10 years only to receive the 
spouse benefit or a bit more in their own worker benefits; . 

The problems regarding the status of women under social, secu- 
rity require carefully crafted solutions. In WEAL's view, preferred 
proposals for change would be those which recognize the economic 
value of dependent care and homemaking to a marriage and pro- 
vide each individual with an independent portable earnings record. 

For the future, that is, for people retiring about the turn of the 
century we support the concept of marriage as a partnership of 
equals! That is, earnings sharing. But we also urge adoption of pro- 
posals that could help elderly, women who will be receiving benefits 
before a partnership notion could be fully implemented. 

In general, we urge caution about proposals that are without 
adequate transition periods. Without such periods, people's plans 
and expectations can be seriously disrupted. Also we would be 
against proposals which would result in reduced benefits for people 
who already have low benefits under the current system. 

In 1979 theAdvisory Council on social security spent a good pro- 
portion of its deliberations discussing social security and women. I 
would briefly like to review a few proposals which have continued 
to be discussed as policy options. 

Childcare dropout years. The Council cons lidefed but did not rec- 
ommend it because it was not cost effective. This is a plan to allow 
persons caring for young children additional dropout years, cur- 
rently five. Such a proposal would have improved the benefit levels 
of certain categories of women. The proposal would vary in cost de- 
pending on the number of additional dropout years and factors re- 
lating to earnings and periods of employment. . 

WEAL urges reconsideration of additional dependent care drop- 
out years to determine how such a plan might be coordinated with 
other more comprehensive plans, such as earnings sharing. 

Another proposal deserving of careful review, either by itself or 
in coordination with earnings sharing is the one that would modify 
the special minimum benefit now awarded to long-term, low-wage 
workers. This is one which Representative Oakar has. in her . com- 
prehensive package of bills. It would allow credit for up to 10 child- 
care years and increase the number of years counted toward the 
special minimum benefit from 30 to 35. The proposal would raise 
benefits for women who worked many years for low wages and 
have had gaps for childcare responsibilities. This would help about 
20 percent of retired women and about 5 percent of retired men. 

The proposal considered by the Advisory Council _a3 .the most 
promising approach for the treatment of women was earnings shar- 
ing. The 1981 report of the National Commission on social security, 
however, did not adopt the 1979 Advisory Council's recommenda- 
tion for a modified earnings sharing plan. 

The Commission held that the plan reduced benefits for some in- 
dividuals while raising benefits for others. In addition, it would not 
help elderly women divorced before the plan's implementation, 
Last, the Commission felt it would cost too much to guarantee 
widow's benefits at least as large as under current law. - 

But as recently as 1983 earnings sharing was once again singled 
out as a promising approach to the concerns of women. First, in 
the minority report of the National Commission on Social Security 
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Reform __arid soon l after _b£_the 198^Sbcial .Security _ Amendments. 
The new law -mandated the Department of Health and Human 
Services to develop plans on the implementation, impact and cost 
of various earnings sharing proposals. 

Earrings sharing is a system which views marriage as an eco- 
nomic partnership and Jiases social ^ on ^rnings 
records-shared equally between spouses for^ each year of the jnar- 
riage. The retirement benefit would be based an individual's earn : 
ing before and after the marriage plus half of the shared earnings 
during the marriage. In this way, unpaid work in the home and 
paid work outside the home are valued equally within the econom- 
ic xinit. 

In specified events such as retirement, divorce, or disability, the 
benefits could be based on shared earnings. Clearly — I agree with 
Senator Glenn when he says that "Earnings^ sharing would work 
best if accompanied by egull j)aylbetweeri thej3exes.'__I_ would like 
to add the elimination of job segregation and the availability of 
good, affordable care for children and dependent elderly. 

While earnings sharing models treat marriages as an economic 

partnership, they may differ in ways including, but not limited to, 
the following: Whether sharing is mandatory or voluntary; when 
and how sharing should take place; the treatment of elderly and 
other widow and widowers; the treatment of disabled individuals; 
the _ treatment J>f children of retired, disabled, or deceased indmd- 
uals; the length of the transition period between the current 
system and earnings sharing; and the cost savings or additional 
costs to the system. 

Now, if I could just run through a few examples of some things 
in current law Land how they might be changed in earnings shar- 
, ing T I will be finished; 

under current law a woman is penalized for years spent at home 
in child rearing and homemaking responsibilities for every year 
over 5 that she is out of the work force. If 1G years of earnings are 
not accumulated, the wpmari is riot entitled to social security berie- 
fits based on her own earnings. 

Under earnings sharing a married woman who leaves the labor 
force Will continue to receive earnings Gf edit from her husband's 
income. Upon reentering the labor force, the woman's earnings are 
added to the_ couple's total ear rii^^ 

portable social security protection between the labor market and 
unpaid work. 

• Under current law, homemakers are not entitled to disability 
benefits. If they have not participated in the labor market for 5 out 
of the previous 10 years to their disability. Under Mrnmgs sharing 
each individual has his or her own wage record, regardless of par- 
ticipation in the labor market. Full-time homemakers could be eli- 
gible for disability benefits based on shared credits. 

Under current law, social security benefits are inadequate for di- 
vorced women. These beriefits were iriterided to su^lemerit a hus- 
band's benefit and are too meager to maintain a separate^ house- 
hold, In addition, a marriage must last 10 years for a spouse to be 
eligible jbf her benefits. 

Under earnings sharing, a divorced spouse would be entitled to 
half the earnings credits during a marriage thus providing the di : 
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vorced wife with ah earnings record that she can build on after the 
divorce with her own labor market work: The 10-year marriage re- 
quirement would be eliminated. _ 

Under current law, elderly widows receive very low social secu- 
rity benefits. Under earnings sharing widows could inherit the 
total earnings credit, accumulated by the couple during their mar: 
riage, thereby providing a higher social security benefit in most 
cases and more financial stability in later years. 

Under current law, families of deceased women are not eligible 
for benefits it the woman has not participated in the ]abor force 
long enough. Under earnings sharing, a deceased woman's family 
could receive benefits based on her earnings credit accumulated 
during her marriage. Under current law, a two-earner couple may 
rece i ve lower monthly retirement benefits than a one-earner 
couple with the same total earnings. Under earnings sharing, the 
total income of the couple is computed for each spouse's social secu- 
rity benefits based on one^half the total income, regardless of 
whether the couple has one or two earners. 

As WEAL's representative to the Technical Committee on Social 
Security Reform, a group of individuals which has been working 
with the Urban Institute to develop ah earnings sharing model and 
simulate its effects, I can attest to the complexity of this issue and 
the perseverance this project has required. 

The committee has begun to resolve some hard questions, which 
you will hear about later and has often raised two or three ques- 
tions for every one we have resolved. Our meetings have been at- 
tended by advocates as well as technical experts, including experts 
from the Department of Health and Human Services, which has 
been mandated to address the issue of earnings sharing. . _. 

We would welcome the opportunity to testify again on social se- 
curity and women when both the Technical Committee and HHS 
have completed their work. At that time we will be able to point to 
the data and document our position on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of specific earnings sharing models. __. 

We are grateful to Representative Oakar and Senator Cranston 
for their legislative initiatives on earnings sharing and their hard 
work in keeping the concept alive in the public policy arena. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share WEAL's views. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Forman follows:] 
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Prepared Statement ok Maxine Forman, Director of Policy Analysis, Women's 

Equity Action League 

REPRESENTATIVE- OAKAR; MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE; I AM PLEASED TO 

BE HERE TODAY REPRESENTING THE VIEWS OF THE WOMEN'S EQUITY ACTION 
LEAGUE (KNOWN AS WEAL.) 

FOUNDED IN 1968, WEAL IS A NATIONAL NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION SPE- 
CIALIZING IN" WOMEN 1 S ECONOMIC ISSUES THROUGH RESEARCH, EDUCAlION 
PROJECTS, THE SUPPORT OF LITIGATION; AND LEGISLATIVE ADVOCACY. WE ARE 
WELL AWARE THAT IF IT WERE NOT FOR YOUR INTEREST IN SOCIAL SECURITY, 
YOUR COMMITMENT TO MAKE IT MORE RESPONSIVE TO THE CONCERNS OF WOMEN, 
AND YOUR PERSISTENCE IN BRINGING THESE CONCERNS TO THE ATTENTION OF THE 
PUBLIC AND YOUR COLLEAGUES, WE WOULD NOT BE FEELING THE SPARK OF OPTI- 
MISM THAT WE ARE FEELING tODAY. 

YOUR WORK HAS HELPED TO SHOW THAT SOCIAL SECURITY IS INDEED A 
WOMAN'S ISSUE. CLEARLY; MORE INDIVIDUALS NEED TO RECOGNIZE HOW IMPOR- 
TANT SOCIAL SECURITY IS TO WOMEN AND HOW PROFOUNDLY THE SYSTEM AFFECTS 
THEIR LIVES. 

IN FACT, MOST PEOPLE THINK THAT THE TYPICAL SOCIAL SECURITY RECIPI- 
, ENT IS AN ELDERLY MALE WITH SEVERAL RESOURCES OF RETIREMENT INCOME AND 
A FULL WORKLIFE OF 'AVERAGE OR HIGH EARNINGS BEHIND HIM. THE TRUTH IS 
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THAT WOMEN AND CHILDREN ARE ALMOST TWO-THIRDS OF ALL SOCIAL SECURITY 
RECIPIENTS. (MEN COMPRISE THE REMAINING 35 PERCENT.) WOMEN ARE 60 
PERCENT OF THE ELDERLY RECEIVING SOCIAL SECURITY. 

DESPITE THE EXISTENCE OF SOCIAL SECURITY El nERI Y WOMEN REMAIN POOR 
WOMEN RECEIVE SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS AS WORKERS,, WIVES, AND 
SURVIVORS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM. IN ALL THREE CATEGORIES, 
THEIR BENEFITS ARE VERY LOW. IN APRIL, 1982, THE AVERAGE MONTHLY 
BENEFIT FOR A RETIRED WOMAN WORKER WAS $355. AS COMPARED WITH $432 
FOR MEN; SPOUSES AVERAGED $195, WHILE WIDOWS RECEIVED $351* IN GENERAL 
WOMEN'S LOW SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS CAN BE ATTRIBUTED TO LOW WAGES 
RESULTING FROM A LIFETIME OF DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
TIME SPENT OUT OF THE PAID WORK FORCE BECUASE OF HOMEMAKING RESPONSI- 
BILITIES, AND PROVISIONS THAT TREAT DIVORCED WOMEN AND ELDERLY WOMEN 
INADEQUATELY. ACTUARIAL REDUCTIONS FOR TAKING BENEFITS BEFORE THE AGE 
OF 65 ALSO PLAY A PART IN DECREASING WOMEN'S MONTHLY CHECKS. 

AS LOW AS WOMEN'S BENEFITS ARE, THEY ARE OFTEN THE PRIMARY OR SOLE 
SOURCE OF INCOME. FOR MOST WOMEN, A HISTORY OF LOW OR NO EARNINGS WORKS 
AGAINST BUILDING A NEST EGG TO SUPPLEMENT MEAGER SOCIAL SECURITY BENE. 
FITS. IN ADDITION. FEW WOMEN RECEIVE PENSIONS, EITHER AS WORKERS OR 
SURVIVORS-AND WHEN THEY DO THE AMOUNTS ARE SMALL. ONLY 10 PERCENT OF 
WOMEN AGED 65 AND OLDER RECEIVED BENEFITS FROM PRIVATE PENSION PLANS IN 
1980, AS COMPARED WITH 27 PERCENT OF MEN OVER 65? WOMEN RECEIVED A 
MEDIAN INCOME OF ONLY $1,400 FROM PRIVATE PENSION PLANS BASED ON EITHER 
THEIR OWN WORK EXPERIENCE OR AS SURVIVORS OF WORKING SPOUSES? FOR MEN, 
THE MEDIAN INCOME WAS S3.000 4 THE MEDIAN ANNUAL INCOME FOR ALL WOMEN 
OVER THE AGE OF 65 FROM ALL SOURCES (.I.E. EARNINGS, INTEREST FROM ASSETS, 
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PENSIONS, AND SOCIAL SECURITY) HAS ONLY $3,757. AS COMPARED WITH 
$8,173 FOR MEN? 

IT IS NOT SURPRISING. THEN, THAT THE 1981 POVERTY RATE FOR ELDERLY 
WOMEN WAS HIGHER THAN FOR THE OVER-65 POPULATION IN GENERAL— 18 0 6 PER- 
CENT, AS COMPARED WITH 15.3 PERCENT? IT IS ALSO NOT SURPRISING THAT 
THE LOSS OF A HUSBAND CAN SEND AN ELDERLY WOMAN MORE DEEPLY INTO POVERTY 
BECAUSE THE EVENT OFTEN SIGNALS THE END OF EARNINGS OR PENSIONS. ONLY 
22 PERCENT OF ELDERLY WIDOWS RECEIVE RETIREMENT BENEFITS OTHER THAN 
SOCIAL SECURITY? ONLY 14 PERCENT OF UNMARRIED ELDERLY WOMEN HAVE EARN- 
INGS OF THEIR OWN, AND ONLY 28 PERCENT OF THOSE WITH EARNINGS WORK 
FULLTIME? OF ALMOST 16 MILLION WOMEN OVER THE AGE OF 55, ONLY 5.1 
MILLION C38 PERCENT) ARE MARRIED. 8.1 MILLION ARE WIDOWED, 900,600 
WERE NEVER MARRIED; AND 695,200 ARE SEPARATED OR DIVORCED? OF THESE 
9.7 MILLION UNMARRIED WOMEN OVER THE AGE OF 65, ABOUT 6,7 MILLION (OR 
42 PERCENT OF ALL WOMEN OVER THE AGE OF 65) LIVE ALONE OR WITH UNRELATED 
ADULTS^ 0 (ELDERLY WOMEN, WHO HAVE AN 18- YEAR LIFE EXPECTANCY AT AGE 65, 
SELDOM REMARRY AND OFTEN REMAIN ALONE FOR THE REMAINDER OF THEIR LIVES.) 
IN 1981, OVER 2 MILLION OF THESE WOMEN WERE OFFICIALLY "POOR" (INCOME 
BELOW $4,359. J 11 (THEY COMPRISE 85 PERCENT OF ALL ELDERLY PEOPLE LIVING 
ALONE BELOW THE POVERTY LINE.) 12 USING 125 PERCENT OF THE POVERTY LEVEL 
(INCOME BELOW $5,449) THE. FIGURE FOR ELDERLY WOMEN LIVING ALONE AT OR 
NEAR POVERTY SOARS FROM ABOUT 31 PERCENT TO OVER 50 PERCENT^ 3 FOR 
MINORITY ELDERLY WOMEN LIVING ALONE, THE STATISTICS ARE SUBSTANTIALLY 
HIGHER. IT IS NOT SURPRISING, THEN,. THAT WOMEN COMPRISE 73 PERCENT OF 
ELDERLY RECIPIENTS OF SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSI); A FORM OF INCOME 
ASSISTANCE FOR THE POOREST OF THE ELDERLY, DISABLED AND BLIND. 14 
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WOMEN HAVE ALSO BEEN DISADVANTAGED BY CHANGES IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
IN THE 1981 BUDGET ACT. NOW A WIDOW (WHO IS NOT DISABLED) CANNOT RE- 
eEIVE BENEFITS BEFORE THE AGE OF 60 UNLESS SHE IS CARING FOR A CHILD 
UNDER AGE (PREVIOUSLY IT WAS AGE 18). IN ADDITION, SOCIAL SECURITY 
DEPENDENTS BENEFITS TO CHILDREN OVER 18 OF RETIRED, DECEASED, AND DIS- 
ABLED WORKERS ARE BEING GRADUALLY REDUCED, WITH TOTAL ELIMINATION 
PLANNED BY SEPTEMBER, 1985. NOW WIDOWED MOTHERS, MOST BETWEEN THE 
AGES OF 40 AND 60, WILL HAVE TO DIP INTO THEIR OWN RESOURCES TO EDU- 
CATE THEIR COLLEGE-AGE CHILDREN. ESPECIALLY BURDENED WILL BE THE HIGH 
PROPORTION OF OLDER BLACK WOMEN WHO RAISE AND EDUCATE THEIR CHILDREN 
AND GRANDCHILDREN. PERHAPS THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL CHANGE WAS THE ELIMI- 
NATION OF THE MINIMUM SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT FOR FUTURE RECIPIENTS. 
THE ADMINISTRATION PORTRAYEO -THESE BENEFICIARIES AS "DOUBLE-DIPPING" 
RETIREES WITH HIGH GOVERNMENT PENSIONS. BUT THE OVERWHELMING MAJORITY 
ARE ELDERLY WOMEN , MOST OF WHOM HAVE EARNL'D LOW WAGES DURING THEIR 
WORK LIFE. NOW THESE WOMEN WILL RECEIVE SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS BASED 
SOLELY ON THEIR WAGE RECORD — NO MATTER HOW LOW, UNLESS THEY RECEIVE A, 
HIGHER SPOUSE BENEFIT. 

S EX DISCRI MINATION AN O SOCIAL SECURITY 

DOES THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM REALLY DISCRIMINATE AGAINST 
WOMEN' IN EFFECT, YES. SOCIAL SECURITY LAWS ARE THE SAME FOR BOTH 
SEXES. BUT WOMEN MORE THAN MEN ARE DISADVANTAGED UNDER THE SYSTEM. THIS 
is TRUE FOR HOMEMAKERS AND FOR WOMEN WHO WORK FOR PAY; FOR EXAMPLE: 
| A WORKER CAN RECEIVE A SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT BENEFIT 
ONLY IF SHE WORKS. FOR 40 QUARTERS (THE EQUIVALENT OF 10 YEARS) 
AND PAYS SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES. BECAUSE WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT 
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PATTERNS AND HOMEMAKING RESPONSIBILITIES DIFFER FROM THOSE 
OF MEN, WOMEN MAY NOT MEET THE NUMBER OF YEARS IN COVERED 
EMPLOYMENT TO QUALIFY FOR BENEFIT AS A WORKER: 

9 A WOMAN WHO DOES QUALIFY FOR WORKER'S BENEFITS RECEIVES 
AN ADEQUATE OR SUBSTANTIAL BENEFIT ONLY IF SHE WORKS AT 
AVERAGE OR HIGH-PAYING JOBS FOR A FULL WORKLIFE, WITH FEWER 
THAN FIVE YEARS OUT OF THE WORKFORCE . BUT WOMEN CONTINUE TO 
RECEIVE SUBSTANTIALLY LOWER WAGES THAN MEN — IN PART A RESULT 
DP DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. AND WOMEN , 
MORE THAN MEN, TAKE TIME OUT TO CARE FOR CHILDREN OR ELDERLY 
OR DISABLED DEPENDENTS. FOR EVERY YEAR OVER FIVE SPENT THIS 
WAY, A ZERO IS AVERAGED INTO A WOMAN'S WAGE RECORD, LOWERING 
HER BENEFIT FOR LIFE. MEN USUALLY DROP FIVE LOWEST EARNING 
YEARS WHILE WOMEN RARELY DO. THEY HAVE ALREADY USED UP THEIR 
FIVE DROP OUT YEARS FOR TIME SPENT IN DEPENDENT CARE — THEIR 
ZERO EARNING YEARS. 

• A WORKER IS ELIGIBLE FOR DISABILITY BENEFITS ONLY IF SHE WORKED 
. FIVE OF THE PREVIOUS TEN YEARS AT THE ONSET OF DISABILITY. 
WOMEN OFTEN CANNOT PASS THIS "RECENCY OF WORK" TEST BECAUSE 
THEY ARE OUT OF THE LABOR FORCE FORCE FOR MORE THAN FIVE YEARS 
FOR HOMEMAKING RESPONSIBILITIES: WHEN THESE WOMEN REENTER THE 
LABOR FORCE, THEY MUST BEGIN ALL OVER AGAIN TO MEET THE FIVE 
YEAR REQUIREMENT. PROPOSALS TO TIGHTEN THE RECENCY OF WORK 
TEST WOULD FURTHER DISADVANTAGE WOMEN. 

t DISABLED WIDOWS MUST MEET A TOUGHER TEST THAN DISABLED WORKERS 
TO QUALIFY FOR SOCIAL SECURITY DISABILITY BENEFITS.. THE TEST 
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CONSIDERS MEDICAL FACTORS, BUT IGNORES AGE, EDUCATION AND 
WORK EXPERIENCE. DISABLED WORKERS WHO CANNOT WORK IN PAID 
EMPLOYMENT ARE ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS, BUT BENEFITS ARE PROVIDED' 
TO WIDOWS ONLY IF THEY ARE UNABLE TO DO ANY PRODUCTIVE 
ACTIVITY. 98 PERCENT OF DISABLED WIDOW(ER) 3ENEFICIARIES 
ARE WOMEN. THE STRICTER DEFINITION OF DISABILITY FOR WIDOWS 
LEAVES MANY ELDERLY WOMEN UNABLE TO QUALIFY FOR DISABILITY 
BENEFITS. 



ISSUES OF EQUITY AN& ADEQUACY 

THE PAST TWENTY YEARS HAVE BROUGHT INCREASING CONCERN ABOUT THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY. WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS, POLICY 
MAKERS, INDEED WOMEN THEMSELVES, ARE RECOGNIZING THAT THE SYSTEM IS BE- 
COMING LESS AND LESS APPROPRIATE FOR A SOCIETY WHICH HAS CHANGED QUITE 
DRASTICALLY SINCE THE SYSTEM BEGAN ITS DEVELOPMENT IN THE 1930' S. THE 
SYSTEM'S PURPOSE HAS BEEN TO PROVIDE WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES WITH 
INCOME ADEQUATELY ENOUGH TO REPLACE THE INCOME LOST THROUGH RETIREMENT, 
DISABILITY OR DEATH. ONE TYPE OF DERIVATIVE OR DEPENDENT BENEFIT WAS 
THE SPOUSE BENEFIT WHICH WAS TO SUPPORT THE WORKER AND SPOUSE IN A 
SOCIETY IN WHICH WORKERS WERE OVERWHELMINGLY MALE, IN- WHICH MARRIAGES 
LASTED A LIFETIME, AND IN WHICH THE DIFFERENCE IN LIFE EXPECTANCY BE- 
TWEEN THE SEXES AT AGE 65 WAS SMALLER THAN TODAY. TODAY'S REALITY IS 
THAT WOMEN ARE 47 PERCENT OF. THE WORKFORCE, THAT THE DIVORCE RATE IS 
50 PERCENT, AND ELDERLY WOMEN SPEND MOST OF THEIR LATER YEARS WIDOWED 
AND LIVING ALONE, IT SEEMS CLEAR THAT THAT, DESPITE THE FACT THAT A SOCIAL 
SECURITY CHECK IS MADE OUT TO HER, THE WIFE'S BENEFIT WAS NOT VIEWED AS A 
VEHICLE TO 
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COMPENSATE A WOMAN FOR HER ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTION TO THE HOUSEHOLD OR 
MARRIAGE. ELSE WHY PROVIDE A BENEFIT EQUAL TO ONLY 1/3 OF THE COUPLE'S 
COMBINED AGE 6 r BENEFIT? EXAMPLES OF ISSUES OF CONCERN TO WOMEN 
FOLLOW: 

1. A WOMAN IS ENTITLED~T0 RECEIVE RETIREMENT BENEFITS. OM EITHER 

HER HUSBAND'S WAGE RECORD (AS A SPOUSE) OR HER OWN. .HER 

HUSBAND'S WORK RECORD CAN PROVIDE A BENEFIT UP TO 50 PERCENT 

OF HIS. IN MANY CASES A WOMAN'S WORK BENEFIT IS 50 LOW THAT 

SHE RECEIVES THE HIGHER SPOUSE BENEFIT, AN AMOUNT NO GREATER 

THAN WHAT SHE WOULD HAVE RECEIVED ANYWAY WITHOUT WORKING 

OUTSIDE THE ROME AND CONTRIBUTING SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES (IF 

HER OWN WORKER BENEFIT IS GREATER THAN HER SPOUSE BENEFIT, IT 

IS OFTEN NOT GREATER BY MUCH, AS A RESULT OF LOW WAGES AND 

ZEROS AVERAGED IN FOR YEARS OUT OF THE WORKFORCE.) MORE AND 

MORE WOMEN RESENT PAYING SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES FOR 10 OR MORE 

YEARS ONLY TO RECEIVE THE SPOUSE BENEFIT OR A BIT MORE IN THEIR 

OWN WORKZR BENEFIT." IT IS IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT A 1982 STUDY BY 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION DETERMINED THAT THE 

POTENTIAL RATE IS INCREASING FOR WIVES ENTITLED TO . 

A WORKER BENEFIT TO RECEIVE A RETIREMENT BENEFIT NO GREATER -- 

15 

THAN THE AMOUNT OF THEIR SPOUSE BENEFIT (DUAL ENTITLEMENT. ) 

2. A ONErEARNER COUPLE/WiTH THE SAME TOTAL LIFETIME AVERAGE 
EARNINGS AS A TWO-EARNER MAY RECEIVE A LARGER RETIREMENT CHECK. 
IN ADDITION, SURyiVORS OF SUCH TWO- EARNER COUPLES RECEIVE SUB- 
STANTIALLY LOWER BENEFITS. THIS OCCURS BECAUSE THE ONE-EARNER ' 
COUPLE RECEIVES AN ADDITIONAL SPOUSE BENEFIT OF 50 PERCENT. 
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(CONT. n) SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS IN 1982 

Earnings One Earner Couple " Two Earner Couple 

Husband $1200 $600 

Wife 0 $600 

Retirement 
Belief 1 ts 

Husband $517 $225 

Wife $259 $325 

TOTAL $517 $650 

Survivor 

Benefits $517 $325 



(Source: Adapted from Jane Sherburne, "Women arid Social Security: 
Seizing the Moment for Change." Th e Georgetown Law Review 70 (August 
1982) : 153-1604. ) 

0 

3. MANY WIDOWED HOMEMAKERS ARE NOT ENTITLED TO RECEIVE BENEFITS 
WHEN THEIR HUSBANDS DIE. A WIDOW Witt RECIEVE BENEFITS ONLY 

IF SHE IS 60 YEARS OLD OR OLDER, OR DISABLED AND AT LEAST 50, OR 
IS CARING FOR CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE. IF SHE RECEIVES 
HER BENEFITS BEFORE AGE 65, THEY ARE REDUCED FOR LIFE. WIDOWS 
(UNLESS DISABLED) ARE NOT ENTITLED" TOSOCIAL SECURITY DURING 
THE "WIDOW'S GAP" : THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE TIME HER LAST CHILO 
REACHES AGE 16 AND SHE REACHES AGE 60. THE LOSS OF INCOME DURING 
THIS PERIOD CREATES SEVERE HARDSHIPS FOR MANY WIDOWED HOMEMAKERS. 

4, IF A HOMEMAKER BECOMES DISABLED OR OIES, HER FAMILY RECEIVES NO 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT SINCE HOMEMAKERS ARE UNPAID LABORERS 
AND NO TAXES ARE PAID INTO THE SYSTEM ON THEIR BEHALF. THE 
MONETARY VALUE OF HOMEMAKING AND CHILD CARE SERVICES WHICH 
ARE COSTLY TO REPLACE — IS NOT RECOGNIZED UNDER THE SYSTEM, 
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5. A DIVORCED HOMEMAKER IS ELIGIBLE FOR A MAXIMUM OF 50 PERCENT 
OF HER EX-HUSBAND'S SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT, BUT ONLY IF HER 
MARRIAGE LASTED TEN YEARS OR MORE AND HER EX-HUSBAND HAS RE- 
TIRED. (THE 1983 SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS PROVIDE THAT BE- 
GINNING IN 1985 A WOMAN AGE 62 AND OVER, DIVORCED FOR AT LEAST 
TWO YEARS, CAN COLLECT HER BENEFIT EVEN IF HER HU5BAN0 HAS NOT 
APPLIED FOR BENEFITS.) A SEPARATE PROBLEM EXISTS WHEN THE 
DIVORCED HOMEMAKER IS ELIGIBLE FOR THE SPOUSE BENEFIT BASED 
ON A TEN YEAR OR LONGER MARRIAGE BUT IS NOT ENTITLED TO A 
WORKER BENEFIT. SUCH WOMEN MUST SURVIVE ON A MEAGER WIFE'S 
BENEFIT WHICH WAS NEVER INTENDED TO MAINTAIN A SEPARATE HOUSE- 
HOLD, BUT RATHER TO SUPPLEMENT A WORKER BENEFIT IN A MARRIAGE. 



THE FOLLOWING SCENARIO ILLUSTRATES THE UNFAIRNESS OF THE CURRENT 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM TO A DIVORCED WOMAN WHO NEEDS TO COMBINE 
HOMEMAKING AND PAID WORK DURING HER LIFETIME: A WOMAN • 
MARRIES AT AGE 22 AFTER 4 YEARS OF PAID WORK AND REMAINS AT 
HOME FOR 8 YEARS CARING FOR CHILDREN. SHE DIVORCES AT AGE 31 
AFTER A 9 YEAR MARRIAGE. NOT HAVING WORKED LONG ENOUGH TO 
EARN ELIGIBILITY AS A WORKER YET, AND NOT HAVING BEEN MARRIED 
FOR 10 YEARS, SHE FINDS HERSELF WITH TWO PRE-SCHOOLERS, NO 
MARKETABLE SKILLS OR RECENT WORK EXPERIENCE AND NOT ONE CENT — 
EITHER AS A SPOUSE OR AS A WORKER — GUARANTEED TOWARD HER 
SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT BENEFIT. YET SHE PERFORMED UNPAID 
HOMEMAKING SERVICES FOR 8 YEARS, FREEING HER HUSBAND TO WORK 
IN PAID EMPLOYMENT, TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE SYSTEM AND TO BE FULLY 
CREDITED FOR HIMSELF TO THAT SYSTEM. 
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NOW ASSUME THAT THE SAME WOMAN IS SUCCESSFUL IN FINOING CHILD- 
CARE ANO RE-ENTERING THE WORKFORCE SO SHE CAN BUiLO UP A SOCIAL 
SECURITY RECORD AS A WORKER. SHE ALREADY HAS 3 ZEROS ON HER 
EARNING RECORD ANO WILL NOT BE ABLE TO DROP HER 5 LOWEST 
EARNING YEARS BECAUSE SHE ALREAOY OROPPEO 5 OF HER NO EARNINGS 
YEARS. IN AOOITION, BECAUSE OF HER NEW STATUS AS A COVEREO 
WORKER UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY, SHE IS NEITHER INSURED FOR OIS- 
: ABILITY NOR FOR SURVIVOR BENEFITS FOR HER CHILOREN UNTIL SHE 
WORKS FOR THE NUMBER OF YEARS REQUIREO FOR ELIGIBILITY.* 



SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS OF WOMEN UNOER THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 

THE PROBLEMS REGARDING THE STATUS OF WOMEN USDER SOCIAL SECURITY 
REQUIRE SOLUTIONS THAT WOULO NOT ONLY EXPAND ELIGIBILITY ANO IMPROVE 
BENEFIT LEVELS FOR CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WOMEN BUT WOULD ALSO INCREASE 
FAIRNESS BETWEEN ONE ANO TWO-EARNER COUPLES ANO CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF 
INDIVIDUALS. 

IN WEAL'S VIEW PREFERREO PROPOSALS rOR CHANGE WOULD BE THOSE 
WHICH RECOGNIZE THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF DEPENOENT CARE ANO HOMEMAKING TO 
A MARRIAGE ANO PROVIOE EACH INOIVIOUAL WITH AN INDEPENDENT "PORTABLE- 
EARNINGS RECORO. FOR THE FUTURE, THAT IS FOR PEOPLE RETIRING AROUND THE 
TURN OF THE CENTURY, WE SUPPORT THE CONCEPT OF MARRIAGE AS A PARTNERSHIP 
OF EQUALS. I.E. EARNINGS-SHARING, BUT WE ALSO URGE ADOPTION OF PROPOSALS 
THAT COULO HELP ELOERLY WOMEN WHO WILL BE RECEIVING BENEFITS BEFORE A 
"PARTNERSHIP" NOTION COULO BE FULLY IMPLEMENTED 

•For disability coverage, the requirement is 20 quarters out of 40 
calendar qurters at the onset of disability, for survivor benefits 
for her children, six quarters during the 13 quarter period immedi- 
ately preceding her death. 
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IN GENERAL, WE URGE CAUTION ABDUT PROPOSALS THAT ARE WITHOUT 
ADEQUATE TRANSITION PERIODS; " WITHOUT SUCH PERIODS, PEOPLE'S PLANS 
AND EXPECTATIONS CAN BE SERIOUSLY DISRUPTED. ALSO, WE WOULD BE AGAINST 
PROPOSALS WHICH COULD RESULT IN REDUCED BENEFITS FDR PEOPLE WHO 
ALREADY HAVE LOW BENEFITS UNDER THE CURRENT SYSTEM. 

IN ADDITION, ANY PROPOSALS, ESPECIALLY FAR-REACHING ONES, SHOULD 
BE EXAMINED AS TD THEIR IMPACT ON VARIDUS CATEGORIES OF BENEFICIARIES. 
FACTORS THAT SHOULD BE ANALYZED INCLUDE SEX, AGE, RACE, MARITAL STATUS,- 
CURRENT BENEFIT LEVEL, AND OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME. 

THE 1979 ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SOCIAL SECURITY 16 SPENT A GOOD PRO- 
PORTION OF ITS DELIBERATIONS DISCUSSING SOCIAL SECURITY AND WOMEN. 
I WOULD BRIEFLY LIKE TD REVIEW SOME OF THE COUNCIL'S CONCLUSIONS ABOUT 
PROPOSALS WHICH HAVE CONTINUED TO BE DISCUSSED AS POLICY OPTIONS. 
HOMEMAKER CREDITS 

THE COUNCIL EXPLORED BUT REJECTED A PLAN TO PRDVIDE HOMEMAKERS 
CREDITS FOR YEARS SPENT IN THE HOME. BENEFITS BASED DN THESE CREDITS 
WOULD HAVE REPLACED CURRENT ^SPOUSE AND/OR SURVIVOR BENEFITS. ALTHOUGH 
THERE WERE DEFINITE ADVANTAGES TO THIS PROPOSAL INCLUDING DISABILITY FOR 
HDMEMAKERS, THE COUNCIL FELT THAT ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA FOR HOMEMAKER 
CREDITS WOULD BE TOO DIFFICULT TO DEVISE. IN ADDITION, FINANCING THE 
PLAN WAS VIEWED AS A BARRIER. NEITHER gJSERAL REVENUES NDR INCREASED 
TAXES FROM ONE -EARNER CDUPLES WERE ACCEPTABLE. THE COUNCIL CONCLUDED 
THAT IF TflE CREDITS WERE USED TOREPLACjf THE AGED WIDOW'S BENEFITS,. 
WIDOWS WOULD RECEIVE MUCH LOWER BENEFITS THAN THEY RECEIVE NOW. 
CHILDCARE DROPOUT YEARS — 7 

THE COUNCIL CONSIDERED BUVOID NOT RECOMMEND, BECAUSE IT WAS NOT 
COST .EFFECTIVE, A PLAN TO ALLOWNjfRSONS^CARI N6~ FQg YDUNG CHILDREN ADDI- 
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TIONAL DROP-OUT YEARS (CURRENTLY 5). SUCH A PROPOSAL WOULD HAVE IM- 
PROVED THE BENEFIT LEVELS OF CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WOMEN. A VARIETY OF 
PROPOSALS RANGED IN COST FROM 0.1 PERCENT TO 0.5 PERCENT OF TAXABLE 
PAYROLL DEPENDING ON THE NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL DROPOUT YEARS AND FACTORS 
RELAfiNG TO EARNINGS AND PERIODS OF EMPLOYMENT. A NARROW MAJORITY OF 
THE COUNCIL FELT THIS PROPOSAL SHOULD BE RECONSIDERED WHEN THE SYSTEM 
WAS IN A BETTER FINANCIAL POSITION. WEAL URGES CONSIDERATION OF ADDI- 
TIONAL DEPENDENT CARE DROPOUT YEARS TO DETERMINE HOW SUCH A PLAN MIGHT 
BE COORDINATED WITH OTHER MORE COMPREHENSIVE PLANS, SUCH AS EARNINGS- 
SHARING. 

ANOTHER PROPOSAL DESERVING OF CAREFUL REVIEW EITHER BY ITSELF OR 
IN COORDINATION WITH EARNINGS-SHARING IS ONE RECOMMENDED BY THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SECURITY. 17 A SIMILAR PROPOSAL CAN BE FOUND IN 
REP. DAKAR'S. COMPREHENSIVE PACKAGE OF BILLS INTRODUCED IN THE 98th 
CONGRESS. 

■ THE PROPOSAL WOULD MODIFY THE SPCIAL MINIMUM BENEFIT NOW AWARDED 
TO LONG-TERM, LOW-WAGE WORKERS TO !)• ALLOW CREDIT FOR UP TO 10 CHILD- 
CARE YEARS AND 2) INCREASE THE NUMBER OF YEARS COUNTED TOWARD THE 
SPECIAL MINIMUM BENEFIT FR0M^O^r 3S^CAR5 r^fflE^RgPOSAL-W ni l t n RAISE 
BENEFITS FOR WOMEN WHO WORKED MANY YEARS FOR LOW WAGES AND HAVE HAD 
GAPS FOR CHILDCARE RESPONSIBILITIES. IT WOULD ENABLE INDIVIDUALS 
WITH FULL WORKLIVES OF 34 OR MORE YEARS (INCLUDING THE 10 CHILDCARE 
YEARS) TO RECEIVE BENEFITS THAT MEET THE POVERTY THRESHOLD. ACCORDING 
TO THE COMMISSION, THIS CHANGE COULD INCREASE BENEFITS FOR ABOUT 20 
PERCENT OF RETIRED WOMEN AND 5 PERCENT OF RETIRED MEN. THE WOMEN 
HELPED BY THIS PLAN WOULD MOST LIKELY BE DIVORCED WOMEN AND MARRIED 
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WOMEN WHO HAD COMBINED PERIODS OF HOMEMAKING WITH LONGTERM, LOW-WAGE 
PAID EMPLOYMENT. (EVEN MORE WOMEN COULD BE HELPED IF THE EARNINGS RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR ELIGIBILITY FOR THE SPECIAL MINIMUM BENEFIT WERE LOWERED: j 
THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ESTIMATED THE LONG-RANGE AVERAGE COST OF THE 
_CHILDCARE SPECIAL MINIMUM BENEFIT TO BE 14 PERCENT OF TAXABLE PAYROLL. 
(A FULL DISCUSSION OF THIS PROPOSAL IS FOUND ON P. 233 OF THE CQMMISION'S 
REPORT.) 

TWO OTHER PLANS ALSO HAVE DISCUSSED; ONE WOULD INCREASE BENEFITS 
TO ALL WORKERS AND DECREASE THE DEPENDENT SPDUSE BENEFIT. THE OTHER 
WOULD INCREASE BENEFITS TO WORKING SPOUSES. 

THE FIRST PROPOSAL WOULD RESULT IN LESS DUPLICATION FOR WOMEN WHO 
PAY SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES AND WOULD INCREASE BENEFITS FOR TWO EARNER 
COUPLES, SINGLE WORKERS, AND WIDOWS. BUT IT WOULD REDUCE BENEFITS FOR 
DIVORCED HOMEMAKERS, RETAIN THE CONCEPT OF DEPENDENCY, AND IN ADDITION, 
WOULD CO$T AS MUCH AS 1.5 PERCENT OF TAXABLE PAYROLL. THE SECOND PRO- 
POSAL WOULD PAY A LESSER EARNING SPOUSE ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS BOTH AS 
A WORKER AND A SPDUSE A BENEFIT EQUAL TO 100 PERCENT OF THE HIGHER 
BENEFIT PLUS 25 PERCENT OF THE LOWER BENEFIT. WHILE THIS PLAN WOULD 
INCREASE BENEFITS FOR ALL LOWER EARNING SPOUSES, EX-SPDUSES AND WIDOWS, 
IT WOULD WORSEN OTHER DISPARITIES AND DO NOTHING TO IMPROVE THE SITU- 
ATION OF DISABLED HOMEMAKERS. THIS PLAN TOO WOULD CONTINUE THE NOTION 
OF DEPENDENCY-BASED BENEFITS AND WOULD HAVE AN AVERAGE LONG-RANGE COST 
OF ABOUT .7 PERCENT OF PAYROLL. .. 

THE PROPOSAL CONSIDERED BY THE 1979 ADVISORY COUNCIL AS "THE MOST 
PROMISING APPROACH" FOR THE TREATMENT OF WOMEN UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY WAS' 
EARNINGS SHARING. THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON PENSION POLICY AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE TASK FORCE ON SEX DISCRIMINATION ALSO SINGLED OUT . 
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EARNINGS SHARING AS THE OPTION WITH THE BEST POTENTIAL FOR REFORM OF 
THE SYSTEM. THE 1981 REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY, HOWEVER, DID NOT ADOPT THE 1979 ADVISORY'S RECOMMENDATION 
FOR A MODIFIED EARNINGS-SHARING PLAN, THE. COMMISSION HELD THAT THE 
PLAN REDUCED BENEFITS FOR SOME INDIVIDUALS WHILE RAISING BENEFITS FOR 
OTHERS AND, IN ADDITION, WOULD. NOT HELP ELDERLY WOMEN DIVORCED BEFORE 
THE PLAN'S IMPLEMENTATION. LAST, THE COMMISSION FELT IT WOULD COST 
TOO MUCH TO GUARANTEE WIDOW'S BENEFITS AT LEAST AS LARGE AS UNDER 
CURRENT LAW. 

AS RECENTLY AS 1983, EARNINGS SHARING WAS ONCE AGAIN SINGLED OUT 
AS A PROMISING APPROACH TO THE CONCERNS OF WOMEN UNDER THE SOCIAL SECUR- 
ITY SYSTEM - FIRST IN THE MINORITY REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM AND SOON AFTER BY THE 1983 SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS. THE NEW LAW MANDATED THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES (HHS) TO DEVELOP PLANS ON THE IMPLEMENTATION, IMPACT AND COSTS OF 
VARIOUS EARNINGS SHARING PROPOSALS AND REPORT BACK TO CONGRESS BY 
JULY 1984. 
EARNINGS SHARING 

EARNINGS SHARING. IS A SYSTEM WHICH VIEWS MARRIAGE AS AN ECONOMIC 
PARTNERSHIP AND BASES SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS ON EARNINGS RECORDS 
SHARED EQUALLY BETWEEN SPOUSES FOR EACH YEAR OF THEIR MARRIAGE. THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT BENEFIT WOULD BE BASED ON AN INDIVIDUAL'S 
EARNINGS BEFORE AND AFTER THE MARRIAGE PLUS HALF OF THE SHARED EARNINGS 
DURING THE MARRIAGE. EACH PERSON, HUSBAND AND WIFE, WOULD HAVE AN INDI- 
VIDUAL EARNINGS RECORD AS A "WORKER" -- EVEN IF SOME OR ALL OF THE WORK 
WAS UNPAID HOMEMAKING. FOR EXAMPLE TWO PARTNERS IN A ONE EARNER COUPLE 
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WITH EARNINGS OF $500 WOULD EACH BE CREDITED WITH $250 IN -EARNINGS. 
SIMILARLY, THE PARTNERS IN A TWO EARNER COUPLE WOULD SHARE EQUALLY 
THE SUM OF THEIR MONTHLY EARNINGS. HALF WOULD BE CREDITED TO THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY WAGE RECORD OF EACH. IN THIS WAY, UNPAID WORK IN THE 
HOME AND PAID WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME ARE VALUED EQUALLY WITHIN THE 
ECONOMIC UNIT. AT SPECIFIED EVENTS, SUCH AS RETIREMENT, DIVORCE, OR 
DISABILITY, BENEFITS WOULD BE BASED ON SHARED EARNINGS. UPON THE DEATH 
OF A SPOUSE, THE SURVIVING INDIVIDUAL COULD INHERIT THE EARNINGS 
CREDITS OF THE DECEASED SPOUSE. CLEARLY, EARNINGS-SHARING WOULD WORK 
BEST IF IT WERE ACCOMPANIED BY EQUAL PAY, BETWEEN THE SEXES, THE ELIMIN- 
ATION OF JOB SEGREGATION AND THE AVAILABILITY OF GOOD AFFORDABLE CARE 
FOR CHILDREN AND DEPENDENT ELDERLY. 

WHILE ALL EARNINGS-SHARING MODELS TREAT MARRIAGE AS A PARTNERSHIP 
OF EQUALS, THEY MAY DIFFER IN WAYS INCLUDING BUT NOT LIMITED TO THE 
FOLLOWING: 

g WHETHER SHAR I NG I S MANDATOR Y OR VOLUNTARY 

• WHEN AND HOW SHARING SHOULD TAKE PLACE 

i THE TREATMENT OF ELDERLY AND OTHER WIDOW(ER)S 

• THE TREATMENT OF OISABLED INDIVIDUALS 

• THE TREATMENT OF CHILDREN OF RETIRED, DISABLED OR DECEASED 
INDIVIDUALS 

• THE LENGTH OF THE TRANSITION PERIOD BETWEEN THE CURRENT SYSTEM 
ANO EARNINGS-SHARING 

i THE COST SAVINGS OR ADDITIONAL COST TO THE SYSTEM 
(FOR BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF TYPES OF EARNINGS SHARING MODELS, SEE P. H 7 
AND H 8, FINAL REPO RT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION OM SOCIAL SECURITY 
REFORM, JANUARY 1983. ) 
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EXAMPLES FOLLOW OF HOW EARNINGS SHARING CAN PROVIDE SOLUTIONS TO 

PROBLEMS IN TilE CURRENT SYSTEM. 

I CURRENT • A WOMAN IS PENALIZED FOR YEARS SPENT. AT HOME IN 
LAW 

CHILOREARING ANO HOMEMAKING RESPONSIBILITIES BY RE- 
CEIVING ZEROS ON HER EARNINGS RECORD FOR EVERY YEAR 
AFTER FIVE SHE IS OUT OF THE WORKFORCE. IF 10 YEARS 
OF EARNINGS ARE NOT ACCUMULATED , A WOMAN IS NOT ENTITLED 
TO A SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT BASED ON HER OWN EARNINGS. 

EARNINGS A MARRIED WOMAN WHO LEAVES TfiE LABOR FORCE FOR ROME- 
SHARING 

MAKING WILL CONTINUE TO RECEIVE EARNINGS CREDITS FROM 

HER HUSBAND'S INCOME. UPON REENTERING THE LABOR FORCE, 

THE WOMAN'S EARNINGS ARE ADDED TO THE COUPLE'S TOTAL 

INCOME, PROVIDING HER WITH PORTABLE SOCIAL SECURITY 

PROTECTION BETWEEN LABOR MARKET WORK AND UNPAID WORK. 

THE ROLE OF THE HOMEMAKER IS RECOGNIZED AS A VALUABLE 

ECONOMIC ASSET: TO SOCIETY " 

0 CURRENT HOMEMAKERS ARE NOT ENTITLED TO DISABILITY BENEFITS IF 
tftW 

THEY HAVE NOT PARTICIPATED IN THE LABOR MARKET FOR 5 
OUT OF THE PREVIOUS ID YEARS TO THEIR DISABILITY EVEN 
- THOUGH THEIR DISABILITY RESULTS IN ECONOMIC HARDSHIP 
FOR HER FAMILY. 

EARNINGS EACH INDIVIDUAL HAS HIS/HER OWN WAGE RECORD REGARDLESS 

SHARING ... . .... 

OF PARTICIPATION IN THE LABOR MARKET. FULL-TIME HOME- 
MAKERS COULD BE ELIGIBLE FOR DISABILITY BENEFITS BASED 
ON SHARED CREDITS. 
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• CURRENT SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS ARE INADEQUATE FOR DIVORCED 
WOMEN ~ AVERAGING $192/ MONTH IN 1982. THESE BENE- 
FITS WERE INTENDED TO SUPPLEMENT A HUSBAND'S BENEFIT 
AND ARE TOO MEAGER TO MAINTAIN A SEPARATE HOUSEHOLD. 
IN ADDITION, A MARRIAGE MUST LAW 10 YEARS FOR A SPOUSE 
TO BE ELIGIBLE FOR HER SPOUSE BENEFITS. 

EARNINGS A DIVORCED SPOUSE WOULD BE ENTITLED TO HALF THE EARN- 
SHARING: 

INGS CREDITS DURING A MARRIAGE, THUS PROVIDING THE 
DIVORCED WIFE WITH AN EARNINGS RECORD THAT SHE CAN 
BUILD ON AFTER THE DIVORCE WITH HER OWN LABOR MARKET 



WORK. THE 10 YEAR MARRIAGE REQUIREMENT WOULD BE ELI- 
MINATED. 

• CURRENT- ' ELDERLY WIDOWS RECEIVE VERY LOW SOCIAL SECURITY BENE- 
tAW: 

FITS — AVERAGING $351 IN 1982. 

EARNINGS WIDOWS WOULD INHERIT THE TOTAL EARNINGS CREDITS ACCUMU- 
SHARING: 

LATED BY THE COUPLE DURING THEIR MARRIAGE, THEREBY PRO- 
VIDING A HIGHER SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT (IN MOST CASES) 
AND MORE FINANCIAL STABILITY IN LATER YEARS. 



• CURRENT FAMILIES OF DECEASED WOMEN ARE NOT ELIGIBLE FOR BENE- 
LAW : 

fits Under the present system if the woman has not 
participated in the labor force long enough to qualify 
for benefits. 

earnings a deceased woman's family could receive benefits based 

SHARING: 

ON HER EARNINGS CREDITS ACCUMULATED DURING HER MARRIAGE. 

I CURRENT A TWO EARNER COUPLE MAY RECEIVE LOWER MONTHLY RETIRE- 
tAW: 

MENT BENEFITS THAN A ONE EARNER COUPLE WITH THE SAME . 
TOTAL EARNINGS. 
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EARNINGS THE. TOTAL INCOME OF A COUPLE IS COMPUTED FOR EACH 
SHARING. sp0USE , s S0CIAL SECURITY BENEFITS BASED ON H THE TOTAL 



CURRENT 
LAW: 



INCOME, REGARDLESS OF WHETHER THE COUPLE HAS ONE OR TWO 
EARNERS. A TWO EARNER COUPLE MAY ACTUALLY RECEIVE 
HIGHER BENEFITS OUE TO THE WEIGHTED BENEFIT FORMULA. 
A WOMAN IS OFTEN ENTITLED TO A HIGHER BENEFIT AS A 
SPOUSE THAN AS A WORKER. HER SPOUSE BENEFIT MAY BE NO 
GREATER THAN THE BENEFIT SHE WOULD HAVE RECEIVED HAD 
SHE NEVER WORKED OUTSIDE THE HOME AND NEVER PAID SOCIAL 
SECURITY TAXES. A WOMAii WORKER HAS TO EARN OVER ONE- 
THIRD OF THE COUPLE'S TOTAL EARNINGS FOR HER WORKER 
BENEFIT TO EXCEEO HER SPOUSE BENEFIT. 
EARNINGS A WOMAN IS ENTITLED TO BENEFITS BASED ON HALF THE TOTAL 
SHARING. EARNING$ DURING ft marrjage REGARDLESS OF HER STATUS IN 

THE WORKFORCE. THE CONCEPT OF A "SPOUSE BENEFIT" IS 
ELIMINATED. 

THE PRESENT SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM .INCORPORATES THE 
NOTION OF "DEPENDENCY" FOR SPOUSES BECAUSE THEIR BENE- 
FIT IS OFTEN CALCULATED BASlb ON THEIR HUSBAND'S WAGE 
RECORD AND NOT THEIR OWN. . 

THE NOTION OF DEPENDENCY IS ELIMINATED BY EARNINGS 
SHARING PLANS BECAUSE MARRIAGE IS CONSIDERED AN ECONOMIC 
PARTNERSHIP AND EACH PARTNER'S CONTRIBUTION TD THAT • 
MARRIAGE IS VALUED. 
AS WEAL'S REPRESENTATIVE TO THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE, A GROUP 
OF INDIVIDUALS WHICH HAS BEEN WORKING WITH THE URBAN INSTITUTE 
TO DEVELOP AN EARNINGS SHARING MODEL AND SIMULATE ITS EFFECTS, 
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EARNING 
SHARING: 
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I CAN ATTEST TO THE COMPLEXITY OF THE ISSUE AND THE DEGREE OF EXPERTISE, 
TIME, AND PERSERVERANCE THIS PROJECT HAS REQUIRED. THE COMMITTEE HAS 
BEGUN TO RESOLVE SOME HARD QUESTIONS AND HAS OFTEN RAISED TWO OR THREE 
QUESTIONS FOR EVERY ONE RESOLVED. OUR MEETINGS HAVE BEEN ATTENDED BY 
ADVOCATES AS WELL AS TECHNICAL EXPERTS, INCLUDING EXPERTS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, WHICH, AS I MENTIONED EARLIER, 
HAS BEEN MANDATED TO ADDRESS THl ISSUE OF EARNINGS SHARING . 

AT THIS TIME, THAT IS BEFORE THE RESULTS OF THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 
AND fifiS ARE MADE PUBLIC, WEAL IS NOT SUPPORTING A SF' fp IC EARNINGS 
SHARING PLAN, BUT, WE WOULD LIKE TO LIST SOME FEATURES Wr. WE CONSIDER 
IMPORTANT TO A GOOD PLAN. 

• EARNINGS SHARING SHOULD BE MANDATORY 

• THE: TRANSITION PERIOD SHOULD BE ADEQUATE TO INSURE THAT PLANS 
AND EXPECTATIONS ARE NOT DISRUPTED ■ ■ 

• THERE SHOULD BE NO MINIMUM NUMBER OF YEARS OF MARRIAGE REQUIRED 
FOR EARNINGS SHARING AT DIVORCE 

• INHERITANCE OF EARNINGS CREDITS FOR SURVIVORS SHOULD BE 100 
PERCENT OF COMBINED EARNINGS DURING A MARRIAGE 

f DISABLED INDIVIDUALS SHOULD BE ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS AT ANY AGE 

• IF TRANSITIONAL BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS ARE PART OF. A PLAN, THEY 
SHOULD BE PROVIDED FOR A PERIOD LONG ENOUGH TO HELP A WIDOW PRE- 
PARE FOR EMPLOYMENT, E.G. 2 YEARS 

WEAL WOULD WELCOME THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY AGAIN ON EARNINGS 
SHARING WHEN BOTH THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE AND HHS HAVE COMPLETED THEIR 
WORK. AT THAT TIME WE WILL BE ABLE TO POINT TO THE DATA" AND DOCUMENT 
OUR POSITION ON THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF SPECIFIC EARNINGS 
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. . Women's Equity Action League 

805 15th S&eet Suite 822, Washington, DC 20005 (202) 638-1961 



Social Security 
Fact Sheet in 



SOCIAL SECURITY IS A WOMEN'S ISSUE 



Elderly women 1 are the fastest growing poverty population in the nation. Typically 
ah elderly woman is single , lives alone g has limited resources and depends on her 
small Social Security benefits as her primary or sole source of - i hcome. Women _s 
benefits are low as a result of; a lifetime of low wages; benefit calculations 
which average zeros into earnings records for years spend in homemakmg; provisions 
which treat.divorced and widowed womenjnadequately; andbenefit reductions for 
early retirement. The fact is that 54% of 8 million single el|erly women receiving 
Social Security benefits live near or below the poverty level. 

Many people think that the typical elderly Social Security recipient is a white 
male who has other sources of retirement income and a fuU-worklife_af average 
or higher earnings behind him. -This portrait-ignores those who face limited options 
throughout the«r lifetime because of race or sex. 

W omen a r e the majority of Social Security recipients. 

• Women and children are almost two-thirds of all Social Security recipients. 4 
i Women are 60S of elderly Social Security beneficiaries. 

Women are the majority of the "elderly poor . 

• The poverty rate for elderly women is 18.6*. as compared to 10.5* for elderly men. 

• 5Zl.Qf_elde.rly white single women and R4% of elderly Black single women live at 
or near the poverty level. 

f Single women are 85%" of all elderly people living alone below the poverty level. 

I women are 73% o* 1.7 million elderly Supplemental Security Income (SSI) 
recipients. 



ty-benefits. . i* 

• The average monthly benefit in 1982 for adult women was $308 as compared 
to $430 for adult_jmeo,..Ret1red_female__workers averaged $33S^as compared 
to $438 for male workers; spouses-averaged $196 and^widows .$3bi . Black 
female workers averaged $215 in 1979 (latest available figure). 



-them as their primary or sole source 



of income. 



• The median annual income for all women over_age 65Jrom an "urces (earnings, 
interest, ..pensions, and Social Security) was only $4757, as compared to 5B173 
for men in 1981. 

• 33% of elderly single women depend on Social Security for more than 90% of 

their income. 30% of single elderly Black women depend solely on Social security 
benefits. 

• Only 10% of elderly women receive private pensions, the median, income -from 
private pensions in 1981 for women was $14307 half of men's median income 
from pensions. 

• Only 8% of elderly women are in the workforce, earning an average income of 
$5394. 



AElderly women denotes 65 years and older. - - 

^Single women includes widowed , -divorced, separated and i 
3pov_rtv level is $4359/year; near poverty is <,5449/year 



never married women. 



JWomen, 52%; children, 13%; men, 35*. 

'A form of welfare for_the poorest. elderly, blind, and disabled. 
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INEQUITIES AND INADEQUACIES FOR WOMEN UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 

Women a 5 Workers : Women who leave the workforce for homemaking responsibilities, 
receive zeros on their earnings record for every year over 5 they do not work for 

A woman is often. entitled to a higher Benefit as a spouse than as a worker.' 
Her spouse benefitmay be.no .greater than the benefit she would have received 
had she never worked outside tho home and never paid Social Security taxes. 

A worker qualifies for _dis.a_bility_benefjts.only If she worked five of the - 
P reviou s ten years at the onset of disability. Womenoften cannot pass this 
recency of work" test if they have been out of_tbe_labor force for family 
responsibilities. Upon reentering the labor force such women must begin all 
over again to meet the five year requirement. 

A two-earner couple may receive lower monthly retirement benefits than a one- 
earner couple with the same total earnings. 

Wornea as Homemakers: A divorced woman is eligible for a maximum of 50% of 
her former spouse' s. Social Security benefit, but only if the marriage lasted 
at least ten years and her former spouse-retires* Further, the spouse benefit 
is usually inadequate to maintain a separate household. Denem 

A widow has no Social Security protection during the^'widow'S-gap" — _the 
years between the time her youngest child turns 16 and the.widow turns 60, _ 
onless_she is disabled, If the benefit is claimed at age 60* it is reduced 
by 28.5% for life. Displaced homemakers under 60 without earning skills may 
not. qualify for Aid to Families With Dependent Children and are too young for 
Social Security, yet they must survive. 

A homemaker who becomes disabled is not eligible for Social Security benefits 
even though her disabil 1 ty could cause.economic Hardship for her family Few 
private insurance companies will sell disability insurance to a homemaker. 

0Lp p-W0MEN'S-EC0NOMIC^it4J ATION WORSENED BY SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES IN THE 
1981 8UDGET ACT : ~ 



-Termination „ 
sixteen years 
a widow mus" 



' of the parent's benefit when the youngest child reaches 
irs of age (previously 18 years of age) lengthens the period 
it wait to be eligible for a widow's benefit. 

"Eliminatipn of the il22_mini(Dum benef it.for future retirees as of 
January 1982. . The majority, of recipients. are elderly women who were 
low earners and will now get a benefit based solely on their wage record; 

-Phase out of student benefits by September 1985 for college-age.children 
of retired, disabled or deceased workers. Widows, most age 40-60, 
will have the additional expense of educating their college age children. 

-In.addition.to the above changes^ funds for Supplemental Security Income, 
Medicaid. Food Stamps, tow Income Housing, and Low Income Energy Assistance 
were frozen or reduced, forcing low income elderly women further into 
poverty. 

EOR-MORE INFORMATION ON SOCIAL SECURITY INCLUDING ACTION IN THE 98TH CONGRESS 
CONTACT: WEAL-- 

805 15th St, NW Suite 822 

Washingtbn-D.C. 20005 

(202) 638-1961 

Maxine Forman, Oireetpr, Research and Policy Analysis 
Written by Christine deVries 

SOURCES: Social Security Bulletin, Annual Statistical Supplement 1981 . 
Social Security Administration. 
" Income of the Population 55 and Ov e r. 1980 , Social Security 
Administration. : 
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INEQUITIES AND INADEQUACIES FOR WOMEN UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 

Women as Workers : Women who leave the workforce fornomemaking^^ 

receive zeros on their earnings record for every year over 5. they do not work for Pay. 

A woman 1s often entitled to * higher Benefit as a-SpouSe-thah as_a .worker;.— 
Her spouse benefit_roay be_oo .greater tban_theJ>enef1t she would have .received 
had she never worked outside the home and never Paid SocTal Security taxes. 

A worker qualifies for d1s ability -benefits only if she workedfive of_the___ 
previous ten years_at-tbe onset-of disabUity*. Women often eannOt_pasS this 
"recency Of work" test. 1f they have been_ou_t of the labor force for family 
responsibilities. Upon reentering the labor force such women must begin all 
over again to meet the five year requirement. 



A two-earner couple_may_receise_lower_iponthly retirement benefits than a one- 
earner couple with the same total earnings. 



MomeB-as-Homemakers :. _fi_divorced-Woman__is _e11gib1e_ for a maJ5lmum_of SOX of 
her former s>qyse_'s_Soc1al Secur1ty_benef1t, but only If the marriage lasted 
at least ten ^ears and her former spouse retires. Further, the spouse benefit 
is usually Inadequate to maintain a separate household. 



A_w1dow has.. no Social -Security ..protection during the >1dow^s gap" -- the 
years between the time her youngest child turns 16 and the 2 w1dow turns 60, 
unless she Is disabled. If the benefit 1s claimed at age 60, 1 t 1s reduced 
by_28^5X-for_Hfe._ Displaced-bomeroakers under 60. without earning_s_kills may_ 
not qualify. for Aid to ..Fara.1J.1es. With Dependent Children and are too young for 
Social Security, yet they must survive. 



A home maker who becomes. disabled is not_eligible_for_Social_Security. benefits 
even though her disability could cause economic hardship for her family. Few 
private insurance companies will sell disability Insurance to a homemaker. 



0LDER_WQMEN' ^ECONOMIC SITUATION WORSENED fl^SOCWtr- SECURITY C H ANGES ^HTttE- 



-Termlnation Of-the-pareht'sbeneflt wben_the youngest_cbild reaches... 
sixteen years. of age (Previously 18. years of age} lengthens the period 
a widow must wait to be eligible Tor a widow's benefit. 

-Elimination" of the 5122 inih1mum_benefit_for_futare_'rfet1rees as_of____ 
January_1982*. The majority of recipients are elderly women who were 
low earners and will now get a benefit based solely on their wage record. 

-Phase-Out of -student behefits_by September 1985 for_col lege-age_ch1ldren 

of retired, disabled or deceased workers. Widows, most age 40-60, ; 

will have the additional expense of educating their college age children. 

-In addition- to tbe_abOve_changes+ funds.for Supplemental .Security Income* . 
Medicaid t Food Stamps » Low Income .Housing* and Low Income Energy Assistance 
were frozen or reduced, forcing low income elderly women further Into 
poverty. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION ON SOCIAL SECURITY INCLUDING ACTION IN THE 98TH CONGRESS 
CONTACT: WEAL 

a05_15th..St, NW Suite 822 

Washington D.C. 20005 

(202) 638-1961 -• 



Maxlne Forman, Director, Research and Policy Analysis 
Written by Christine deVries 

/ 

SOURCES: Social Security Bulletin , An n ual Stat i sti c al Suppl e me n t 1981 , 
Social Security Administration. 

Income of the Population 55 and Over. 1980 . Social Security 
Administration. — 
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_ _ _ Women's Equity Action Lcatfuc 

805 15th Street N\V, Suite 822, Washington, DC 20005 (202) 638-1961 



Social Security 
F.ict Sheet *2 

WOMEN'S PROVISIONS IN THE SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OK 1983 

The 98th Congress passeo legislation (h R. 1900) with provisions of special 
concern. to women,. The legislation Included modest provisions that would 
help small numbers of women, but no comprehensive refonn_was_prQposed_ to 
recognize marriage as a partnership or provide women with portable protection 
between their roles as homemakers and paid workers. 



-SPOUSES: 



f Current Caw: 



New Legislation: 



Divorced survJvina soouses who remarry after age SO cannot continue 
to receive benefits; disabled widows ahd disabled . divorced ■ 
widows cannot continue to receive benefits If they remarry 
between ages 50-59. 

Continue benefits to disabled widows ages 50-59, disabled 
divorced widows ages 50-59, and divorced widows age 60 
arid over who remarry. 



Effect on Women: The remarriage rate for older women Is very low, but this 
change will still help some women. 



• Current Law: 



New Legislation: 



Effect on Women: 



An eligible divorced spouse_may_OQt..cQllect .her retirement 
benefit until her ex-husband retires and claims his. 

Allow a divorced spouse to collect h e r retirement benefit 
at age 62 even if her ex-husband has not claimed his. 



TbiS will help a woman older than -her ex-husbatia-or_whose 
ex-husband continues to work, Uhfortuhafely^.this . provision 
would not be effecti4e_uh.til.January.1985i_and.eyen worse, 
the aiv.orced_s_PQUse must wait 2 years between the time 
of divorce and her eligibility to collect her Benefits. 



• Current Law- 



New Legislation: 



Effect on Women : 



Uiclowls benefits are indexed according to prices from the 
time of her husband's death until tbe-titue_sbe_.receives. 
the benefits. A widow who becomes el191ble for benefits 
many years .a.fter_£be.dea.th_of_her husband often receives 
extrerjjely. low benefits because wages usually rise faster 
than prices. 

Index widow's benefits by increases in wages after the death 
of the worker, rather than in prices as under current law — 
but only if a higher benefit results. 

Ibis provision Is good for widows because in recent years Prices 
have increased faster than wages, so 1t makes.serise ta 
index benefits to either price-or wage Increases — 
whichever produces a higher benefit. 



• Current Law: 
New Legislation: 
Effect on Women: 



A disabled widow receives 50* of her age 65 benefit at 
age 50. 

Increase from 50% to 71.5% the benefit a disabled widow 
ages 50-5g receives. 

both current and future beneficiaries. 
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PUBLIC PENSION OFFSET* -— - * L1 , f ^ He 

• Current Lawl After- June 1983 spouses who become eligible foj pub c pensions 

' and.nsoj*celXft_a .Social Secur I ty. s ^ s 5 ft 5f IfsS} 1 h * Ve 
their spouse benefit reduced dollar for dollar UUOIJ 
by the amount of their pension. 

New Legislation: Beginning 1n July 1983. the -public peris 1 on offset- WQuld reduce 
Social <arnHfy.iphusi> Bene fits _ tW6 dollar s for every three 
dollars (tWo-thirds) Of public pension received. 



Effect on Women: 



EARNINGS SHARING : 
Current Law: 



New Legislation: 



Effect on Women: 



Exempting only one-third of their public pension from the offset 
would still result-in total reductions 1n spouse benefits for most 
women. Women still receive small public pensions and cannot 
afford to lose spouse benefits. 



The SaCial Security system does l not treat marriage as an 
economic partnership and does not provide portable protectlo 



to women as homemakers arid workers. 



.Department of Health and Human Services is required to 
elop by July 1984 earnings sharing legislative proposals 



The l -, 

develop by July 1984 earnings sharing legislative proposals 
which include data on the implementation, costs, and the 
effect bri Social Security beneficiaries of each. proposal. 

This provision assures that earnings sharing receives serious _ 
attention from Congress and the Administration, Earnings * 
sharing would.regard marriage _as_an_ economic Partnership 
where both the roles of homemaker and paid worker are recognized. 
The earnings sharing concept has been endorsed by the 1979 
Advisory Council on Social Security, the 1980 President's 
Commission 6b Pension -Policy, the 1980 Justice Department s 
Task.FQrce on Sex Discrimination, and by major women's 
organizations. 



THE FOLLOWING. PROVISIONS WERE NOT PASSED; THEY WERE ELIMINATED DURING THE SENATE- 
HOUSE CONFERENCE. 

DROP-OUT YEARS FOR CH1LDCARE ; ..... 

— Current Law: Five .years of zero or lowest earnings are .dropped In averaging 
worker's annual earnings! For each year oyer five that a 

woman stays but of the labor foirce for homemaking 

responsibilities, a zero.ls averaged into her earnings record, 
reducing her Social Security benefit. 

Provide two additional drop out years _for spouses_who_ leave 
tHe_w6rkf6rce_to_carefor children under 3 and who have no 
earnings during that time. 

This proposal -woutd- have. helped some women who leave the a- 
Workforce to care for children. v 

.. -WIDOWS : 

A n on -disabled widow, be low age_ 60 .With no^Ch i_l dren under age 
16_ii..not entitled to Social .Security benefits. The period 
before age 50 is known as the "widow's gap." 

Provide a six.month transition benefit immediately after 
worker's death for widows ages 5S-59 equal to the benefit 
a widow would receive at age 60. 

Thi s beriefi t would have shortened the "widow's gap" by six 
months*_.providin9 Social Security to women while they seek 
training or employment. 



Proposal : 



Effect on Women: 



TR ANSIT IDN-ff 
Current Law: 



Proposal : 



Effect on Women: 



FOR MORE INFORMATION ON SOCIAL SECURITY CONTACT 



WEAL 

805 15th St NW Suite 822 
Washington D.C. 20005 
(202) 638-1961 



Maxioe.Forman* .Director, .Research an( j Policy Analysis 
Written by Christine devries 
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Women's Equity Action League 

805 15th Street Nty Suite 822. Washington, DC 20005 (202) 638-1961 

Social Security 
Fact Sheet #3 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1983: IMPACT OF FINANCING PROVISIONS ON WOMEN 

The 98th Congress passed legislation (H.K_ 1900)_td ensure tbe_solvency_of_ the ... 
Social Security system based._Qo..the_recpmmendot1.ons__Of the National Commission on 
Social Security Reform. Selected provisions and their effect on women follow: 

UNIVERSAL COVERAGE : - . ... ■ : 

. Current Law: Federal employment 1s covered by the C1v1l Service Retirement 

System — not by Social Security. Social Security participation 
is optional to state and local governments and non- 
profit organizations. 

New Legislation: Mandatory Social Securl ty coverage to newly hired federal 

employees and employees of hbri^proftE orgabizatiobs*_ Prohibits 
; state aod.local governments from terminating employee 
Social Security coverage. 



Effect bh Women: 



COST QF-CiyjNG,- 

adjusimentCcqTa) : 

Current Law: 



Spouses * elderly survivors_and_d1vbr£ed_spQUses receive_better 
Protection under Social Security, than under public or private 
pension plans. The weighted' formula will benefit women, 
the majority of whom earn low wages. Disability coverage 
under Sbcial-Securlty 1i_better_in_tnany respects. Social 
Security's portability will cover those who move between 
non-profit, public and private employment. 



Social Security provides a COLA when the Consumer Price Index 
(CP I J increases over 3X from the first quarter of one year 
to the first quarter of the next year.' 



New Legislation: Delay the COLA from June 1983 to January 1984. 

Effect on Uoraen: This change. will, greatly affect elderly women, most of 

whom_have little or no Income other than Social Security. 
For example » a six month COLA freeze at a 3.9X inflation 
rate wbuld-fbrce-Wldows_tb_lbse_ao_a_verage of _$80_over 
the 6 month Period, The 3X_rule 1s waived for 1984 so 
that a COLA will be paid even If the CPt-is less than 3X. 
This will offset some of the damaging effect. 



SELF-EMPLOYED 

TAX ATI ON : '_ 

Current Law: Self-employea'-1ndividuals_ J pay_75J:_af the combined employer/ 
employee Social Security t^x and 50% of the Medicare tax. 

New Legislation: Increase self-employed taxes to equal -100% of all combined 
?mplbyer/emplbyee taxes. Provides offsetting tax credits. 

Effect on Women: These increases will burden women entrepreneurs, most of whom 
are Vow earners. But -tax-creditsfor_all_self-employed 
persons will reduce some of the self-employed tax actually paid. 



TAXATION O F 
BENEFITS : " 
Current taw: 

New Legislation: 



Effect on Women: 



Social Security benefits are not subject to taxation. 

Tax Social -Security-benefits. for. recipients whose total Income 
plus.b of tHfelr Social Security benefits exceeds $25,000 for 
an individual and $32,000 for a married couple filing jointly. 

This change will not in general hurt elderly women. *°*Vrnuo?p< 
have very low incomes lut the amount of ncome.on.wh ch ""P^f 
win have to pay taxe* penalizes some marned people with 2 incomes 
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PAYROLL TAXES : 
Current Caw: 



New Legislation: 



Effect on Women; 



RETIREMENT AGE: 
Current Law: 



New Legislation: 



Effect on Women: 



Worker's annual earnings up to a limit of $35,700 are 
taxed for Social Security purposes at a 6.7X rate with 
a matching tax paid by the employer. 

Accelerate payroll tax ^ nC ^ ea5 4^ 5C !;^ led / 0 7 ^^i^^^qSB 
so that the tax rate will be 7X-1n 1984_and 7.5H 1n 1988. 
Allow a tax credit for employees 1n 1984. 

Accelerating payroll tax Increases results 1n even less, 
disposable Income for women and others Who are low earners, 
but It preferable to benefit cuts. 

A retired worker receives a full Social Security benefit, 
at age 65. Also, at age 65, a spouSe rece1ves_50% of her 
husband's benefit-, a w1dow_rece1ves lOOX.of her deceased 
hustaod's benefit,. If these benefits are claimed before age 
65, they are reduced for life. 

Raise the retirement age at which Social Security recipients 
can receive full benefits to 66 1n 200g and to 67 1n_2027. 
Benefits will be reduced for recipients who retire at age 
62 from SO* of the full Benefit to 7056. Medicare eligibility 
will remain the same — age 65. 

Raising the retirement age results 1n benefit cuts because 
workers, spouses, and widows who need to retire early would 
get-even-less tban.they do ngw ? Seventy-nine percent of 
women workers and BIX of worker's spouses applied^for. reduced 
benefits 1n 1979 — many because of ill health and Inability 

to find employment. With less income, many older women 

will find_1t_tiecessary to turn to welfare or seek employment 
1n a workplace filled with sex and age discrimination. 

People who work fo** a short time In Social Security covered 
employment and the majority of their workljfe 1n non-covered 
employment receive a relatively h1gh-Soc1al_Security. 
benefit in proportion to earniiigS-_due to the weighted benefit 
formula devised to help low earners. 

Eliminate the windfall portion of Social Security benefits 
by changing the Berief iLformul a for persons with pensions, 
from non-covered employment. 

This change results In a benefit cut.- A_better proposal would 
have been to somehow exempt or protect Individuals with 
low pensions so that the effect on women would be minimal. 

Social Security provldes a. COLA when the CPI Increases over 3X 
from one year to the next year. 

hou iPnUiatinn- Beginning In 1988 when Social Security trust funds fall 
New Legislation. Beginning ^ benefu paV7nent s the "COLA would be based 



WINDFALL 



Current Law: 



New Legislation: 



Effect on Women: 



STABIC1ZEB : ..... 
Current Law: 



on IhcreaseSin.prices or wages 



- whichever Is lower. When 



the balance 1n the trust fund rise above 32* of annual, 
benefits costs, recipients would receive catch-up payments. 

Effect on Women: When prices rise. faster than wages, basing the COLA on wages 
will burden older women trying to Hve on their small incomes 



FOR MORE INFORMATION ON SOCIAL SECURITY CONTACT: 



WEAL 

80S 15th St-NW Suite 822 
Washington D.C. 20005 
(202) 638-1961 

Maxine^Forman*.Pirectpr s Research and Policy Analysis 
Written by Christine deVries 
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WUYL Rids 



Women** Equity Action League 
805 16th Street NW, Suite 822. Ufashlnffton. DC 20005 (2Q21 638-1961 

Tact Sheet 14 -- - — - ----- 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND MINORITY WOMEN 

Elderly minority women are the poorest of the nation's poor. Their poverty results 
from discrimination. in_educati6h_ abd_employment,-ahd a- 1 ifetlme of low wages -« 
factors whtch contribute to low Social Security benefits. Jn addition 4 _few elderly 
minority women have pensions or other retirement income to supplement their meager 
Social Security Benefits. 

Minority- Women Expe r ience a Lif e time of -tow-ifaqes and High Unemployment . 

• While 40%_of_all elderly women are high school graduates, the percentage of 

elderly_minor1ty.wpmen._who have cc)mple.ted .higb.ichOfil_is_mucb_lower^_ Only 

16% of elderly Black women, 14% of elderly Native Amer1can_women A 19X of elderly 
Asian women and 15% of elderly Hispanic women have completed high school. ■ 

• Minority women, except for H1spanic_women,_ have_a higher labor_force participation 
rate than other women (49% for Hispanic women, 53% for Black women, 55% 

for Asian women as compared to 52% for all women). However, they are more 
vulnerable to job !o$$_ The aneojployroen£_rate_for_roinority-Wbmeri ages 
20-64 was 14% 1n 1982 as compared to 7% for non-m1nor1ty women. 

• Black women's earnings in 1980 were $8043; Hispanic womeris were $7465. 

I Minority women are concentrated 1n low paying, high risk occupations where 
job tenure tends to be short. 



Elderly Minority Women are Poor . 

• The poverty rate for-elderly Black-women Is 43.5% as compared to 32.3% for 
elderly_Black_meh, 16.2% for elderly white women and 27.4% for elderly 
Hispanic women. 

I 84% of elderly Black single 3 women live at or near the poverty level. 4 



• Minority women comprise 21% of elderly Supplemental Security lQcome_(SSI ) 5 
recipients while minority men comprise 8%. 41% of elderly 1Uck single 
women receive SSI. 25% of elderly Black women depend on SSI or other public 
assistance as their sole source of income. 

Minority Women Receive the Lowest-So cial S e curity Be n efits. 

• 1979 data (the la test. available. from tbe_Social_Security_Adm1riistrat1bnJ reveal 
that the average monthly benefit for minority women workers was $230; for 
spouses, $105; and for widows, $206. White women workers averaged 5260, spouses 
5145;. arid widows, $274. Average monthly benefits for Black women — $192 -- 
were lower than average benefits for other minority women. 

As Low as these Benefits are, Minority women Depend on them as their Main Source of Income. 



• 30% of Black single elderly_wpmen_ depend on Social Security, for 100%. 

of their income and 86% of Black single elderly women depend on Social Security 
for 50% or more of their income. 

• Only 4% of elderly Black women receive private pensions; 7% receive public pensions. 

I 0 1%. of all elderly minority women are In the workforce (B,5% Native American 
women, 12% Asian _wOmen„_10% Black. women J. In 1981, the average annual income 
(earnings, Interest, pensions, and Social 'Security) for elderly Black women_was 
54n 1 6 ; average earnings were only $3193, For all elderly women, the average 
in.ome was $6559 as compared to $11, 720 for all elderly men. 



pElderly denotes_65 years and-Older* .__ __ 

3 M !nor1ty denotes Black, Hispan1Cj_Nat1ye_Amer1can and Asian or "women of color." 
^Single means never-married, widowed, separated or divorced. 
Poverty level is $435g/year; near poverty 1s $5449/year. 
5 ft form of welfare for the poorest elderly, blind, and disabled: 
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LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT MINORITY WOMEN AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

• Elderly minority women are less likely than elderly white women to receive 
Social :Security-6ecause prior_to_1954 domestic workers Jwere.nQt.covered. 
Even now there 1s no guarantee that a domestic employer will Pay Social 
Security taxes. 



• Minority w1dbws_are more Hkely_tbatt white_*idQws_t0__coIl£c_t benefits baser 
on. tbeir. own wage record. A.greater percentage of _wh1te widows collect 
Social Security benefits based on their eligibility as a spouse. 

• Disablity benefits are received by a large-number_of_B)inority_wo(nen who 
baYe_diabetes,_hypertensioo, .strokes. and hearLdlsease, conditions 
associated with poverty and occupational hazards. 

• Elderly Black w6nwn-are-more-l1Eely-thab^ haie _ 
grandchildren in__their households nndtherefore collect a large number 
of benefits slated for widowed mothers. 



RECENT LEGISLATIVE CHANGES HtffiT MINORITY WOMEN 
S o cial Security Changes 1n the 1981 Budget Act 



-Termihat1on_of_tbe- parent's benef if _when_tbe jtoungest chlU_;reaches .16 
years of_age_ (previously 18) affects minori ty women* who received 23. 53f 
of widowed mothers benefits 1n 1979. this provision lengthens the time 
that widows must be without Social Security until eligibility for aged 
widow's benefits at age 60. 

-Elimination of the minimum benefit for future recipients hurt minority 
women. The $122 minimum benefit was awarded to workers- who would receive 
less if the benef 1t-were_bi5£d_on_©nplQyment__recQwte^ 
were.eligtble for the min1mum_benef1l/ because they worked as uncovered 
domestic workers and/or at low paid employment. Now their benefit will be 
based solely on their wage record -- no matter how low. 

-Pbasing_QUt of student benefits by_September 1985 for children (18-22, years j 
of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. Minority widows and grandmothers 
raising children will have the additional expense of educating their 
college age children. In 1979, 22X of benefits to students (18-22 years) 
went to minorities. 

-In addition to the above changes, funds for Supplemental Security Income^ __ 
Medicaid, Food Stamps* Cow_Income_Hous1ng + _and_tQw_ Income Energy Assistance 
werefrozen or reduced. Many minority women depend on these programs to 
survive. 

1985 Social Security Amendments Effect On Minority Women 

The 98th Congress passed legislation to ensure the solvency of the Social Security 
System. Two provisions are particularly harmful to elderly minority women; 



-Gradually raise the age at which Social .Security recipients receive full 
benefits to 67 by the year 2027. Further reductions for, taking a benefit 
at age 62^*111 affect minority women, who often need to retire early 
because of physically demanding occupations. 

-pel ay the cost of living adjustment (COLA) that Social Security provides when 
the Consumer Price Index (CP!) Increases over 3% from one year to the next. 
This will reduce the_already_low_benefits_that elderly minority women receive. 
Minority .women not poor enough for SSI_el1g1b1Hty and with little or no 
income in addition to Social Security will be hurt most by this provision. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION ON SOCIAL SECURITY ANO WOMEN CONTACT: 

Women's Equity Action League 
805 15th St^ NW Suite 822 
Washington D.C. 20005 
(202) 638-ig6t 

Kaxine Forman, Oi rector* Research and Policy Analysis 
Researched and Written by Christine deVries 
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WEAL 

Women's Equity Acton league 



80S !5<TiS</«n NW Su<te 8?? 
WaiAagtoaDC ?00OS 
XBKM 1961 



s jUUKLfc j 

The sources for WEAL's Social Security Fact Sheets_are_listed below. For specific 
references, please contact the Women's Equity Action League. 

Fa c t Sheet #1 - Social Security Is a Woman's Issue 

O.s; Department of Commerce,*. Bureau of the Census, 
Status of Families a n d P e r s o ns In the Und erstates : 19 
Reports. Consumer Income Series P-60, No. 134. July 1982. 

OS. Department of .Labor* Bureau of Labor_Stat1 sties. D n p/joym e nt and Earnings . 
March 1982 . Volume 29, Number 3. March 19B2. ; 

U S. Department of Health and Human Services. Social Security Administration. 
Social Security Bulletin. Annual statistical Suppl e m e n t-. 1981 . ISSN 0037-7910. 
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Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, Maxine, and perhaps at this 
time, since you mentioned so many other inequities besides the 
earnings sharing approach, I will submit all of the eight bills that I 
have introduced related to some of the issues that you have raised 
for the record. We are focusing more pn_ earning sharing, but, as 
you rnentioned, there are other areas that we ought to be address- 
ing also. So, let me submit a brief summary of each of the other 
eight bills for the record at this point. 

_ {The summary of the bills introduced by Representative Oakar 
follows:] 



Social Security Reform Legislation Introduced by Congresswoman Mary Rose 

Oakar 

h.r. 2742 mandatory earnings sharing 

The combined earnings of a husband and wife daring their marriage would be di- 
vided equally between them in order to determine their eligibility and amount of 
Old Age Benefits they receive under Social Security. If the individual arid his/her 
spouse's benefits combined would be greater without the application of .earnings 
sharing, it shal 1 not .apply. This guarantee wpu Id remaj n I r_ effect through 2009. It 
wpujdjipt affect chUdLren^ sharing system will be im- 

plemented by 2010 contingent upon periodic Congressional assessments: 

H:R. 2744 INHERITANCE OF EARNINGS CREDITS BY SURVIVING SPOUSES OR SURVIVING 

DIVORCED SPOUSES 

If a couple had been married for three continuous years prior to death or divorce, 
the surviving spouse or surviving, divorced spouse will "inherit" the deceased's 
earnings credits: Disabled worker benefits may be paid at any >ige to disabled indi- 
viduals based on his/her records as altered by inheritance. But, disabled widbw(cr)s 
who gain disability through inherit^ce must only meet the survivor disabjHty i test. 
The _bi I 1 contains a presen t-law_ guarantee that, jf tHe_benefi ts _oLa widowfer ) would 
begreater without, the appli ation of credit inheritance, it shall not apply: The 
present-law guarantee provision will terminate by 2010: Children's benefits will be 
based on the work record of the deceased. 



H.R. 2739 CREDIT SPOTTING AT DIVORCE 

Credit splitting at divorce will make earnings sharing mandatory upon applica- 
tion by either party following a divorce if the marriage lasted at least three years. 
The Social Security earnings credits received jri the y^ars i of marriage by both 
spouses would be added together arid each spouse would be credited with half to the 
combined total. Earnings i credits _ from. years : before pr after the marriage would be 
u unaffected. Th us, d ivbrted_ hpji;emakere_or_seco_ndary_ earners, cou jd^ain en titlemen t 
to benefits as retired workers. Credits gained as a result of credit-splitting could be 
used to gain entitlement to disability benefits: In those cases where combined bene- 
fits of both spouses Would be higher under present law, credit splitting would riot 
apply. ; 

H.R. 2745 TRANSITION BENEFITS 

Benefits would be given to the survivor of an l.isured individual upon the wage 
earner s death if the surviving spouse is at least ^ years bid arid not otherwise im- 
mediately eligible for benefits. The benefits wbuldbe available only Tor the month 
in which the death i occurred arid for the next three The benefits would be 

71.5 percent of t^e \ya^ insuranceamounU if the spouse's 

own primary insurance amount is higher, 71.5 percent of that amount. 



H.R. 2743 DISABLED WlDOW(ER)S UNDER SIXTY 

Under the j>reserit law, disabled surviving spouses are eligible for benefits at an 
actuarially reduced rate at age 5u t based on the pri- 

raai^ insurance am^ would make disabled surviving spouses eli- 

gible for benefits at any age and with no restrictions. 
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H.R. 2741 CHILDC ARE CREDIT 

The Special Minimum benefit for long-term low wage earners would be amended 
to allow childcare credits to be counted in the determination of benefits. (The Spe- 
cial Minimum benefit only applies to long-term low wage earners whose payments 
would be low if computed by another method J_A_ benefit. earner could_.be credited 
with up to 10 y<?ars for the care of any children six years oid or_ younger with the 
stipulation that the applicant's care lasted at least 6 months out of the year. (For 
example: a person who was caring for a 6 year old for 6 years would only be entitled 
to 6 years of credit; however, if the applicant was caring for other younger children, 
he/she could use the time arid credit up to 10 years of childcare time.) The number 
of years that could be counted toward Special Minimum benefit would be increased 
from 30 to 36: 

H.R. 2738 RESTORATION OF THE MINIMUM SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT 

As a result of a provisiorj i contained [n the Omnibus I^Pnclliatibh A L of 

19S1 (section 2201), Minimum Social Security. Benefits were eliminated for those 
persons who would have been otherwise eligible after January 1982. Minimum bene- 
fits were awarded to workers who would receive a lesser amount of iow earnings 
record or short-term work. Of the 3 million currently receiving the $122 monthly 
payments^ 2 .3 .million are women. This bill will restore the benefit ._ to ^Jhbse needy 
people beginning with the date of enactment of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 15)81. 

H.R. 2740 ELIMINATION OF THE GOVERNMENT PENSION OFFSET PROVISION 

Under the Social Security Amendments of 1977, a government pension offset pro- 
vision was established which reduced jo]Laj;-for^ the amount of Social Security 
spouse benefits by the amount of that spouse's public llocaU state _or federal] ^en- 
sibn\ The exemption clauses for women recipients proved ineffective. Last Congress 
the law was amended so that both male arid female spouses eligible for both benefits 
were exempt from the offset if they could prove dependency under Social Security 
regulation. The exemption clause became invalid in July, 1983. Beginning in July, 
1985, those who are eligible to retire from j)ubjilc service will have th 
rity spousal benefits redaced by % of the amounLof the_pubi_ic pension. This bill 
will eliminate the GovernmenL Pension Offset Provision completely. 

H.R. 1045 REMOVE SOCIAL SECURITY FROM UNIFIED BUDGET 

By removing the SociaL Security trust_ funds from ^ Sbcia] 
Security program would no longer by viewed_ as part. jrf^ 

which are funded by general tax revenues. As a separate entity, the Social Security 
program would riot be subject to other budgetary considerations. 

Ms. Oakar. Alice, we are very happy to have you represent the 
fine Older Women's League. We would be glad to have your entire 
statement and a summary. We are running under a little time 
problem because of legislation that is on the floor and the votes 
that we are anticipating so if you could hit on the high points as 
well as Judy, we would appreciate and we will take your entire 
statement for the record. 

STATEMENT OF ALICE QUINLAN 

Ms L Quinlan. I will do that. - - 

Thank you, Madam Chair and members of the Task Force on 
Women and Social Security. Good morning. I am Alice Quinlan, 
Government relations director for the Older Women's League. 

We are very pleased to be able to share our views on women and 
social security since there is no issue that is of greater concern to 
women in their retirement years than the retirement income issue, 
Social security is this country's most important social program; it 
is a family support system insuring against the loss of income 
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through the death or .disabjLi^_pf_wage earners and has significant- 
ly reduced poverty among the elderly. 

Social security is a lifeline for women. The majority of older 
women alone have no other significant source of income. Less than 
20 percent, for instance, of current older women receive any pen- 
sion benefits at all. In old _age,Jybmen are ' likely, therefore, to end 
up alone and near or in poverty, yet they must ^tretch lower in- 
comes over a longer lifetime than men. No wonder women's advo- 
cates and older women themselves ask why there are such differ- 
ences in the incomes of men and women when they reach their 
later years and why mpst .of_the_eldejpJy_ 

No wonder social security has come under our scrutiny along 
with other issues, directly or indirectly related to retirement 
income, such as public and private pension policy, the combined 
impact of age and sex discrimination in the workplace, the econom- 
ic consequences of divorce for women, the .devaluing, of women's 
work — whether that work is done inside or outside the home — pay 
equity and a wide range of related T opics. * . 

Our concerns have a very clear bottom 1 ine and it is improving 
the economic status of women. Social security, like the private pen- 
sion system, can and must be improved to take into account the dif- 
fering life experiences of men and women and the social changes 
that have occurred sh;ce the system was established in the 1930's, 

As you know, social security is based on an earnings replacement 
concept that assumes that men were the sole breadwinners and 
most women were their nonworking, nonearning dependents. The 
system worked best for single-earner couples in lifelong marriages 
in which the wife did not outlive the husband by many years. 

Certainly, if most families fit those criteria in ttoe jipt— and I 
am not so sure they did even in the past — they certainly don't fit 
that criteria today, as we have already heard earlier this morning. 

Those who claim that discussions of equity for women under 
social security are some sort of a feminist ploy to undercut the role 
of homemaker or to force all women into paiS employment, seem to 
be living in an ideal world that is strangely free of both divorce 
and widowhood. Seldom will you hear them mention what happens 
to the Jpng-tiine homemaker wito_is divorced in her later years. 
Both the inadequacy of her retirement benefits, ^whi ^h are 50 per- 
cent of her former husband's benefits, and the inequity of having 
to wait until he retired before she could begin -receiving; that bene- 
fit. As you know, as a result of the 1983 amendments, divorced, de- 
pendent spouses will be independently eligible for retirement bene- 
fits r but that won't begin until 1985. 

Nor would you hear about the widowed homemaker — and the 
average age of widowhood is 56. How does a widowed iiomemaker 
support herself during the widow's gap, that period of time when 
she is ho longer eligible for iii-her^are benefits, but is not yet eligi- 
ble for retirement benefits. It is a gap, incidentally, as you know, 
that has been lengthened at both ends with recent changes in legis- 
lation, with the age of in-her-care children dropping back to age 16 
and with the social security amendments of this past spring, the 
age of retirement, wthf^ 67, with a corresponding 

increase in penalties for early retirement. Certainly, as this exam- 
ple illustrates, not all of the recent changes have been helpful to 
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women, including the dropping of minimum benefits and of student 
benefits ~~ 

Earnings sharing^ is_ one of the ideas that has evolved as one of 
the most promising means of restructuring social security tp_ ad- 
dress these problems that hdmemakers and women in two-earner 
couples face._It refers, of course, to proposals that for social secu- 
rity benefit purposes, the earnings of a couple be divided equally 
between them (luring their marriage. 

Earnings sharing isn't a new idea. Legislation calling for earn- 
ings sharing under social security was first introduced back in Con- 
gress in 1975. Since then, a variety of govern mental and private 
groups have studied and reported on the idea, and bills such as 
you, Ms- Oakar, yourself have introduced, are regularly introduced 

in Congress. ^ * j 

As Members Of this body know, the Social becurrty Amendments 
of 1983 mandate the development of plans to implement earnings 
sharing. What is called for here is not just another study— we have 
had plenty of those— but rather specific plans for making social se- 
curity more equitable for women. The amendments require that 
the report should include how and when to implement earnings 
sharing, what the changes will cost and how to protect various cat- 
egories of beneficiaries as the transition takes place. The report 
can then be used as the basis for legislation. 

The Older Women's League philosophy of earnings sharing rests 
on the fundamental principle that equity and adequacy for women 
under social security is a realizable goal. We believe that the ap- 
propriate approach to earnings sharing must be a comprehensive 
and not a piecemeal one. Such ah approach would treat the family 
as an economic unit, would direct equal concern to two-earner cou- 
ples, widows, divorced women, Jiomemakers^ survivors, and other 
beneficiaries, and would include consideration of inheritance of 
credits, credit splitting upon divorce and other variations of the 
basic earnings sharing definition. -- 

We recognize, and! was delighted to hear Senator Dole say that 
he, too, recognizes that such a comprehensive approach will not 
come without some monetary costs to the system. We believe that a 
zero net cost plan is unacceptable because it would be economically 
harmful to many women in the name of equity to others ._ . . 

Changes in social security must insure that family protections 
remain strong upon the death of workers. Concern for working 
women must include consideration of the fact that their contribu- 
tion's into social security frequently yield them no higher retire^ 
ment benefits than if they had been employed, although, of course, 
they are covered with disability protection and their families have 
survivor benefit protection. t 

Concern for homemakers must include consWeration 
maker disability, childcare dropout years and transition benefits 
for widows. Finally, appropriate phase-in and hold harmless provi- 
sions will also be needed. - - 

The Older Wbmeh^ League j_has just completed the formation of 
a citizen's advocacy group to monitor the development of the earn- 
ings sharing plan that will be developed ,by Health and Human 
Services. The Citizens' Council on Earnings Sharing will be a 
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watchdog and a catalyst- to insure that a comprehensive report is 
developed in a timely fashion. - . - - 

In cdnclusidn^we have had 10 years of studies, proposals, reports, 
paper, platitudes Now that the social security system has been 
placed on a sound financial basis, _it is time seriously to address 
women's concerns and to effect the necessary changes. 

We are certainly grateful to you, Congresswoman Oakar, for 
your leadership on this issue and we urge all of you to see that, 
indeed, the kinds of changes that are needed in social security are 
brought about. __ 

[The prepared statement of Ms: Quinlan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Auce Quinlan, Government Relations Director, Older 

Women's League 

Madam Chair, members of the Task Force on Women and ^al Purity, good 
morning. I am Alice Quinlan, Government Relations Director, of the Older Women s 
League. We appreciate this opportunity to share our views on women andsocial se- 
curity since it is an issue of such critical importance to our members. The QUjer 
Women's League was formed following the White House Mini^nference^on OLder 
Women in 1980, and now has more than 7,000 members and chartered chapters in 
30 States. Through education, research and advocacy, we work for changes m public 
policy to eliminate the inequities women face in their later years. 

Of all the issues womenJaee in their retirement^ears— among them -health, hous- 
ing widowhood, and long-term health care needs— none is more cntically important 
thin retirement income: Although income.aecurity jn . old age s is ^ theoretically sus- 
tained by social security, pensions and savings* women depend primarily on social 
security, and as a last resort, supplemental security income, 

Social security is this country's most important social program. It has served as a 
family support system, insuring against the loss of income through the death or dis- 
ability of wage earners, and it has significantly reduced poverty among ihe t eJder_lv ! 

But "the elderly" are not a homogeneous group. Some are well off, and others are 
poor; some enjoy excellent health, while others suffer from ^multiple problems that 
force early retirement; some live with spouses, while others live. alone or with other 
family members: One demographic factor provides important insights into the lite 
circumstances of the elderly, however, and that factor is gender. On the whole, men 
and women in the United States experience aging very differently. The most impor- 
tant differences- in longevity, income, and marital status— have an important rela- 
tionship to social security. - --- ~. l- v "-" 

As of July 1982, there were 26.8 million persons in the United States who were 
aee_65 or over, including about 10.8 million men and 1| million wp^ien^ I hus 
women make up the majority (60 percent) of those over 65. Because of differences in 
longevity, women outnumber men two to one in the older age categories. There is 
no significant difference between the proportions of men and women over age _bfc 
who are divorced, separated, or never married, but there are profound differences 
among the widowed and married. While about three-fourths of all men over age 65 
are married and living with a spouse, only a little more than a third of older women 
are in similar circumstances. Men are twice as likely to be ^^^^ n J r ^i 
while women are four times more likely to be widowed. (In 1981, 85 percent of all 
surviving spouses over age 65 were women). The result in .absolute i numbers means 
many more )lder women than men live alone: In 1981, about 7.5 million elderly 
lived alone, of whom 6 million (80 percent) were women. ... . ---- - ... ... 

It is important to keep this demographic information in mind wheii examining 
data about income and poverty among the elderly. At any adult age, thure are dra- 
matic differences between the incomes of men and women. For ^ over ageJk, 
the median total money income in 1981 was $8,173 for men and $4,757 tor women, 
(Thus women have median annual incomes within $400 of the poverty level for a 
person living along— $4,359). When data on income and poverty is shown by race/ 
Spanish origin, the special vulnerability of older minority women is very evident. 
JBlack women are five times more likely_toiive_in_poverty in old age tnan white men 
are. And overall, women nake up a disproportionate < .3 percent) share of the aged 

^hese figures have been noted to point out how critically important social secu- 
rity is to women. In old age, women are likely to end up alone, and near or, in pover- 
ty. Yet they must stretch lower incomes Over a longer lifefcme tnau men. No 
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wonder that women's advocates and older women themselves ask why there are 
such_difFejrM they reach their later 

years, and why most old poor people are women; No wonder social security has 
come under our scrutiny, along with other issues directly or indirectly related to 
retirement income: public and private pension^ policy, the combined impact of age 
and sex d iscrimination in the workplace, the econo mic consequences of divorce for 
women, the devaluing of women's work, pay equity and comparable worth, and an 
array, of .related topics. Our concerns have a clear bottom line: improving the eco- 
nomic status of women: .... . 

Social security is a lifeline for women, The majority of older women alone. Tor 
example, have no other source of significant income; less than 20 percent of all 
older women currently receive any pension i tenefitej w^ or as vested 

employees. But serial security^ like the private pension system, can and must be im- 
proved to lakeJnto account the differing life experiences of men and womeri T ^nd 
the social changes that have occurred since the system was established in the 1930's. 
At that time, Social Security was based on an earnings replacement concept that 
put men in the_rble of sole breadwinner, arid most women in the role. of their "non- 
working," non-earning dependents. The system worked best for single-earner cou- 
ples in life-long marriages in which the wife did not outlive the husband by many 
years. 

If most families tit those criteria in the past, they certainly don't today. Half of 
all xidult women are in the paid labor Jorce L mbre than brie in three marriages today 
end in divorce L arid # women increasingly live longer arid outlive men. The_resuJtfi i for 
women are inequities and i naclequacies that. oMn add uj> to a retiremen t income 
crisis. Aged wjdpws^have.inAde^uateiy low benefits, women in two-earner couples 
realize little increase in retirement benefits from their social security taxes, arid di- 
vorced homemakers are frequently left in precarious financial circumstances. 

For at least 10 years, ideas have been put forward oh how to modify the social 
security system totake into account the current roles of men aii<L_wlo_men in _our 
society. It is interesting to note that the very firj3t_p_u_blishejd report of the then-new 
House Select Committee on Aging in 1975, entitled "Income Security for Older 
Women: Path to Equality," resulted in part from hearings on "Social Security In- 
equities Against Women," arid addressed such problems as the widow's gap, the 
need for individually rriairiteiried sbciaf security earnings records for homemakers, 
arid the benefit inequities between i one and two earnejr coupler '_ 

Reports and hearings, Commissions .and Councijs have examined these and relat- 
ed problems over the years. In 1977, the Congressional Research Service could de- 
scribe as "perennial" certain proposals it believed would be "reintroduced into this 
and future sessions of Congress ^ ("Social J5ec_Urit^^rrie Perennial Legislative 
Issues", 77-81 ED). Among those discussed were OASDI coverage for homemakers, 
combined earnings options for couples, elimi nation of difteren tiaJ_ treatment based 
on sex, reductipn_ in. duration of .marriage .requirements for divorced spouses, lower- 
ing the age at .which benefits are payable to widows, and elimination of the recency 
of work requirement for disability insurance benefits: 

"Earnings sharing" is one of the ideas that has evolved as^ promising means of 
restructuring social security to address the jjroblerris women face. Earnings sharing 
refers to proposals that for social security benefit purposes, the earnings of a couple 
be divided equal |y between the m d uri ng _the_i r .marriage, tinder the current system, 
workers .are treated, as individuals for the purpose of building an earnings record, 
but are seen as part of a family unit with "dependents" for the purpose of paying 
benefits. Earnings sharing would treat the family as a Unit in both the building of 
eligibility records arid in the payrrierit of benefits under social security. Earnings 
sharing would treat rriarriage as an economic partnership to which both i members of 
a couple contribute, whether in the paid labor force or caring for family members. It 
would suMtitute.a more realistic model of marriage for the outmoded worker-de- 
pendent model now used. 

How would earnings sharing work? Throughout their married life, the earnings of 
a couple would be pooled, With eqUal shares credited to the social security records of 
each spouse. This would have several irriportarit results. J_ 

Si rice the married couple would be treated_as_ an _econom iclunit, a julL-time home- 
maker would accumulate social security credits for the time she spends in child 
rearing, and caring for family members. Under the present system, the 5 years of 
lowest or no earnings are dropped before ^worker's retirement benefits are calcu- 
lated: But many women spend more than 5 years out of the paid labor force, and 
their unpaid labor in the home counts, for nothinr under social security. 
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Under earnings .shuriiiK; should the marriage end. in divorce; _the. bomjamajker 
would have half of the couple s social security credits accumulated during the period 
bf4heir marriage.. 

By combining and then equally dividing the earnings of both members of a two- 
earner couple, women in the paid labor force will get a more equitable retirement 
benefit return on _t heir contributions to social security. Millions of ^w 
tied to collect. benefits. eitbfer as_ dependent spouses_qr j?n_iheir own employment 
record, in effect* whichever is greater. Because of occupational segregation, pay. in- 
equities, and differences in employment patterns, many women collect higher bene- 
fits as dependents, which means they receive no greater retirement benefits than if 
they had hot been in the paid labor force. (They do have disability arid survivor 
benefit cqyjera^ not have). 

_ Earnjngs_sha_ring might b« Jmpiemelnted in a number of ways^with difTerent ef- 
fects on sub-groups of social security recipients^ such as_sui7dvprs L dependent chil- 
dren, widowed and divorced persons, retired couples, longtime ho'-aemakers. The 
impact of earnings sharing on current or future beneficiaries wou'd depend on a 
number of questions, such as these: 

When will earnings sharing begin to take effect? 

What kind of ^phase-in and transitions wiH 

Will earnings .sharing: bel optional or mandatory? 

Will credits be shared only upon divorce? Will credits be inherited by one spouse 
upon the death of the other? 

How will survivor and liomemaker riV ability benefits be handled? 

Will the benefits of some be increase.) by reducing the benefits of others? 

Earnings sharing is riot a riewjdea. Legislation calling for-earnings sharing under 
social security was first introduced by former Congressman Donald Fraser (D-Minn.) 
in 1975_._Slnce_that^time 1 a_ variety: of governmental and private groups have studied 
and reported on the idea, and bills ai^ regularly Introduced^ are grateful tp^you, 
Congresswoman Oakar, for your continued interest and support, both in the legisla- 
tion you have sponsored, and in the attention directed to this issue by the Task 
Force bri Social Security arid Women. - - 

As members of this b dy know, the- Social Security Amendments of 1983 maridate 
the de velo^me n t of plans to 1 m plement earnings sharing. The Secretary of Heal th 
and Human Services, in consultation with the Senate Finance i and the House Ways 
and Means Committees, is to complete ite report jon_ sard 

The following month, the Congressional Budget Office will analyze the report, which 
can then be used as the basis for legislation on earnings sharing. What is called for 
here is riot just another study, but rather specific plans for making social security 
more equitable Tor women. The amendments require that the report include how 
and when to implement earnings sharing, what changes will cost, and how to pro- 
tect va rious.ca.tegories ofben eficiar ies as the tra nsi ti on takes place. 

The Olde r Wome n's League has just compJ eted_the_io_r_ma_tio_n _of a ci ti/e n ad_ vpca- 
cy group to monitor the development of the earnings _sharinjg_plans,_The_Citiz_en!s 
Council on Earnings Sharing will be a watchdog and a catalyst to insure that a com- 
prehensive report is developed in a timely fashion. We have had 10 years of studies, 
proposals, reports, paper, arid platitudes. Now that the social security system has 
been placed on a sound jlriaricial .-asis, it is time seriously to address women's con- 
cerns and to effect needed change z The Older Women's _ League believes that in de- 
veloping plans to implement earnm gs sharing, it is possible t^ balance the need for 
equity, and the _need_ for W»^uate_ benefits. Social security can — indeed, must — be im- 
proved. We urgfr you to seu that it is. 

TABLE 1 .-SELECTED DATA ON PERSONS AGE-PLUS: INCOME, POVERTY, MARITAL STATUS 

[Total money income in 1981. by sex and age] 





Age 


Men 


Women 


35 to 49 




$21,248 


$7,494 


50 to 54 




20.796 


6,513 


55 lo 59 




19,879 


5,926 


60 to C4 

h plus 




14,807 

8.173 


4,966 
4,757 








Note Pov vel in tUfil 
Source Census BufPau; Cfif 


*v a person living alone: $4,359. 

- Population Reports P-60: No. 134. table i0. 
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TABLE 2.— POVERTY RATES BY SEX AND RACE/SPANISH ORIGIN FOR PERSONS AGE 65 OR OVER IN 

1981 

[In percent] 

Total White Black 

Men 10.5 9.0 32.? 23.6 

vten:::::iE m m *™ a* 

Note: Poverty rate in 1981 lor perils 65-pkis 15.3. 

TABLE 3.— NUMBERS OF PERSONS AGE 65 OR OVER IN POVERTY IN 1981, BY SEX AND RACE/ 

SPANISH ORIGIN 

Total White Black - Spanish origin 

M en 1,080,000 787,000 272,000 60,000 

Worninllll Z 2,773,000 2,191,000 547,000 86,000 

Source: P-bU No. 134. table 17. 

TABLE 4 — MARITAL STATUS OF PERSONS 65 PLUS IN 1981, BY SEX 

[In percent] 

Status Men Women 

Married ' V 38 1 

Widowed « b \ 

Separated/divorced • 6 5 

Never married 4 6 



TABLE 5.— MARITAL STATUS OF PERSONS OVER 65, BY SEX AND AGE 

[in percent] 



Widowed Married 



65 to 74 75-pius 65 to 74 



Men., 



Women.. 



8 22 81 70 
40 68 48 22 



Source: P-20. No. 372, tables 1 and' E. Prepared by: Older Women's League, 1325 G St; NW, tt 0, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
EARNINGS SHARING— A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY 

1975i House Aging Committee ^hearings: "Social Security Inequities gainst 
Women' —Senate Aging Committee working paper: "Women and Social Security: 
Adapting to a New Era. ' \ - -_. - ,~ 

1976: Earnings sharing legislation introduced by Representative Donald Fraser ID- 
Minn:)— National Commission_on__the C)bservance_pf Inters s Year 
recommends homemakers be covered under Social Security in their own right. - 
- 1977: Earnings sharing legislation introduced by Representative Martha Keys (D- 
Kans ) and 60 cosponsors— National Women's Conference in Houston recommends 
earnings sharing— HEW Secretary Joseph ealifano appoints HEW Task Force on 
the Treatment of Women under Social Security —Social Security ^Amendments, of 
1977 (PL 95-216): Congress mandates a study of proposals to eliminatedependency 
as a factor in entitlement to spouse benefits arid to eliminate sex discrimination 
under Social Security— Department of Justice Task Force on Sex Discrimination 
studying women and Social Security. - - - — . - - 

19701 HEW study released: "Social purity and the Changing Roles of Men and 
Women/' with extensive discussion of earnings sharing— 1979 Advisory Council on 
Social Security report contains positive recommendations on earnings sharing— 
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Ways and Means Committee hearings: "Treatment of Men .arid Women under the 

Social Security Program''; _ ..... 

- 1980: HEW, Social Security Advisory Council s Interim Recommendations on the 
Treatment of Women. . . . 

1981: National Commission bri Social Security report, Social Security jn^rnen- 
ca's Future" is "sympathetic to the philosophy but does not recommend earnings 
sharing because it might be harmful to some, or could cost too mUch— President s 
Commission on Pension Policy report, "Coming of Age: Toward a National Retire- 
ment Income Policy" recommends earnings sharing at divorce, and inheritance of 
credits for surviving spouses of two-earner couples— House Aging Committee ^hear- 
ings: "Treatment of Women Under Social Security/'.Earnjngs . sharing legislation 
reintroduced by Senator Alan Cranston (D-Cal;) and Representative Mary Rose 
Oakar (D-Ohio). „ . „ r . , r — fU 

I983i National Commission on Social Security Reform; minority report favors_ the 
further development of earnings sharing concepts— Social Security Amendments of 
1983— mandates the development of implementation plans for earnings sharing. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, Alice. Judy? 

STATEMENT OF JUDY SCHUB 
Ms. Oakar. I hope you don't mind wie calling you by your first 
nair. es, but I know you so well. 
Ms. Schub. Not^at alU 

Gooci morning. I am Judy Schub, the director of public policy for 
the National Federation of Business ajnd Professional Women's 
Clubs, now known as BPW/USA. The pod tfcir £ about going last 
on a panel is you can cross out whole rations or your statement 
because it has already been said as wela as w? ciold say it. 

BPW/USA was founded in 1919 to improve the status of women 
in the work force and today we have a rr^^nbership of over 150,006 
men and women throughout the United States with at least one 
local organization in each congressional district. 

We have long been concerned about the treatment of women 
under the social security system. In fact, we first expressed this 
concern back in 1949. It is not a new issue. Poverty among older 
women is, as you have heard throughout the morning, a pervasive 
problem. The' poverty rate for older women is 60 percent higher 
than for elderly men. ... - 

This poverty reflects women s dependence on social security, *or 
many reasons, most women never receive any pension benefit from 
their years in the labor force, even when they spend all or most of 
their adult lives in the labor force. Sixty percent of all women over 
the age of 65 have social security as their only source of income. 

The social security system no longer meets the needs of either 
working women or homemakers and most women fulfill those roles 
at some point in their lives. Because BPW/USA is an organization 
representing employed women, our statement will concentrate spe- 
cifically on those inequities which affect employed women. 

Specifically, married working women receive little or no addi- 
tional retirement benefit for themselves or their families from the 
social security taxes they pay. Their worker's beriefit almost always 
duplicates the benefits to which they are entitled as dependents. 
The system is heavily weighted toward the single-earner couple in 
which only one spouse works at the expepse of the two-earner 
couple and single persons. - . L _ 

The two-earner couple often receives a lower retirement benefit 
than the one-earner couple, even when the couples paid the same 
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amount into the system. This bias toward single-earner couples ex- 
tends to survivor benefits. Women wiio work generally accrue 
lower social security benefits than men because their wages, are, 
on average much lower than.men's wages and because their ca- 
reers are interrupted for traditional family responsibilities such as 
child rearing or other dependent care. 

Each year but of the labor force over 5 is counted as zero when 
computing their average lifetime- earnings for social security. Ah 
estimate in 1975 by the Monthly Labor Review was that caring for 
one child, a woman could expect to have her worklife cut by 10 
years, and for each additional child, an additional 2 to 3 years. 

In today's economy we suspect women are not spending quite 
that much time qui of the labor force, but we do suspect that for 
the average family a. woman spends more than 5 years out of the 
labor force, just for raising children and that does not include the 
care of elderly dependents. , 

Divorced women, even those who worfcfor significant amounts of 
time fare badly under social security. You have heard that if a 
marriage dissolves before 10 jrears the woman who did not work 
outeide the home is entitled to no social security credits from her 
spouse. After 10 years of marriage, a divorced spouse is entitled to 
50 percent of the worker benefit, an amount which, len you 
think about it, is usually inadequate ta support the individual. The 
divorced spouse cannot supplement this benefit based on her own 
earnings, either prior to or following the marriage. 

BPW firmly supports the concept of earnings sharing because its 
underlying principle is tfikt marriage is a partnership and that the 
family is a basic economic as well as social unit. Under earnings 
sharing, quarters oj social security coverage would be shared equal- 
ly between spouses for each year of marriage. Each individual 
would be entitled to a primary benefit in her or his own right, con- 
sisting of a persoms earnings while unmarried, and half of a cou- 
ple's combined earnings while married. _. -~- ■ — c 

My colleagues have gone into many of the positive effects of 
earnings sharing, which I will not repeat. They are in bur state- 
ment. _ 

Ms. Dakar. We will submit your entire statement for the record, 
Judy. _ 

Ms. Schub. Full implementation of earnings sharing is a long- 
range solution tosequity problems. It Is clear that earnings sharing 
cannot be fully implemented until after the year 2000. Therefore, 
we also urge this group and other committees to consider appropri- 
ate transitional mepures_ which address the immediate concerns 
and needs of millions of women. 

As changes are proposed in the social security system, the ques- 
tion of how these changes will be financed must be asked. There 
are no easy answers. We recognize that the implementation of 
earnings sharing and other proposals may add cqste to the system. 

We have all heard abdut several studies now going on which will 
examine the impact of earnings sharing on affected groups and the 
possible costs. We can only hope that the studies will be careful 
and realistic in the assumptions they make so that their conclu- 
sions can be used in fashioning sound public policy. 
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Clearly* the American.. people are concerned about poverty 
among the elderly. In a ,1981 national stud^ pf public attitudes con- 
ducted for the American Council of Lite insurance, more than two- 
thirds of the people surveyed indicated that Government spending 
on programs to support the elderly should be increased. . 

This _same survey Jbund that over half, 55 percent of the respond- 
ents* believed that Government support of social security should be 
increased. The survey taken 2 years before the passage of the 1983 
Social Security Amendments showed Jeep concern about the future 
of Social Security* with 57 percent of the respondents expressing a 
lack of confidence in the system. 

While the 1983 amendments may have addressed some of the ex- 
pressed concerns* BPW/USA believes that the continuing inequi- 
ties in the system contribute to this lack of confidence. The inequi- 
ties must be addressed in a responsible manner, but the excuse 
that it is too expensive to right the wrongs must no longer be toler- 
ated: 

Whi'ie the proposals discussed in this statement may need refine- 
mcv r ve must not indefinitely delay actidh. 
[Th prepared statement of Ms. Schub follows:] 

Sr.i "jSMENT QF JUDY SCHUB* pIRECTOR OF PuBUC P6UCY L THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 

of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc. (BPW/USA) 

The National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc. {BPW 
USA] was founded in 1919 to improve the status of women in the work force. Today, 
BPW USA has a membership of over 150,000 Women and [men, living in i all 50 States 
and the-District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. There are over 
3,500 BPW local organizations across the nation, with at least one organization in 
every Congressional B : *H H ?p the United StateSv Since ite esto 64 
yfars ago, the objectives ^1-^31 W USA haye_ remained the sameiio ei_evate_the 
1 iying standards, an x s^' 'nioLe. jji^ j t*tere3te_of_ women in business and the profes- 
sions, arid to promote full participation, equity and economic self-sufficiency for 
working women. 

BPW USA has long been cone* ned with the inequitable treatment of women 
under the social security system. In 1949, BPW USA adopted an item in its legisla- 
tive platform i urging^ reform of- the system i to better meet j;he_riecds of working 
women. While the 1983 Social Security^ Amendments included benefit changes for 
some survivpra ; and [ divorced women, these changes are only the first step to making 

the system more responsi veto the needs, of women . , 

_ Recently, Jhe social .security, system has. come under close scrutiny. Iot_ its.treat- 
mejit of women.. Most agree that the system fails American women both in terms of 
adequacy of protection and equity. The shortcomings of the system are not the 
result of overt discrimination; rather they arise from the assumptions upon which 
the system is based, These assumptions— that men provide the family income; that 
women are primanly homemakers whose labor force participatibh is minimal; that 
family respqhsibiH ties, such as chtf^care arid horneinakirig have rib economic value; 
and that marriages are when the system was 

established and/certainly do not reflect current realities for American women and 
the American family. __ _ 

Poverty for older women, is a 4>ervasive problem," The_ poverty rate for older 
women is 60 percent higher than for elderly men: In 1981, the average total income 
for men over the age of 65 was $8,123 per year, while for women it was only $4,757: 
The poverty of older Women reflects their dependence on sociaLsecurity. For many 
reasons, most women never receive any private pension heriefits even when L they 
spend many years in the^ wbrk force. And even jf the working woman does Receive a 
private pension, it is likely to be smaller than a man's; in 1981 the average pension 
received by a woman was on jy 52 percent of the average man's ! pension. l Sbcty__per- 
centpf all woman _over_the age_of _65 jl.ej^'.nd. on .social security _as_thejr_onl3L source 
of income._And .the average woman's benelit_is.onlx75.percent of the average.man's 
benefit. (In April 1982, the average social security benefit for men was $443 and 
$885 for women,) 
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The social security Hy^m^io longer meets the needs of either working women or 
homemakers. Because BPW USA is an organization f epresetiting employed women, 
our statement today will primarily address those issues which affect women who 
spend a substantial part of their adult lives in the paid labor force. The number of 
women who work outside the. home is increasing every year. Women constitute 43 
percent of the paid labor force. Over half (51 percent) of all married women were 
working in 1981, an increase of more than 30 percent over 1970. Two-thirds of all 
women in the labor force in 1982_were single, widowed, jiivorceJ.or separated or had 
husbands who earned less than $15,000 a year: These millions of American women 
and their families are being shortchanged bv the social security system. 

Specific inequities in the system are as follows: 

i._Ma_rried_wcrking women generally receive litUe or no additional retirement 
benefit for themselves or their families from the social security taxes they pay. 
Their workers' benefits duplicate the benefits to which they are entitled to as v de- 



|a;44uuiv. .- ; -- __. _- 

2. The system is heavily weighted toward single-earner. coupjes in which only one 
spouse works, at the expense of two-earner couples and single persons, _Th_e two- 
earner couple often receives a lower retirement benefit than the one-earner couple, 
even when the couples paid the same amount into the social security system. ^ 

3. This bias toward single-earner couples extends to Survivor benefits. The sur- 
viror of a two-earner couple often receives a lower benefit from social security than 
the survivor of a one-earner couple, even when the couples' total average incomes 
were the same. : ■ 

4. "Vomen who work generally accrue, lower spcial security benefits than men be- 
cause their wages are, on average, much lower than men's _wages_(59 cents of every 
dollar earned by men) and because their careers are interrupted by traditional 
family responsibilities such as child rearing. Each year out of the labor force (over 
five) is counted as zero when computing their average lifetime earnings for social 
security. In_ essence, the social security system is not neutral with respect to child- 
bearing and_ other dependent care; any woman who leaves the work force for more 
than 5 years is penalized. _^ . - - 

5: Divorced women, even those .who jyoxk_for_signjj5cant amounts of time, fare 
badly Under social security. If a marriage dissolves before ij3years^ the ; woman who 
did hot work outside the home is entitled, to no social security credits__from_ her 
spouse! After 10 years of marriage, a divorced spouse is entitled to 50 percent ofihe 
worker's benefit, an amount often extremely inadequate to support a person living 
alone. While the 1983 Social Security Amendments provide for the payments of 
benefits to eligible, divorced spouses at 62 whether o> hot the former spouse has re- 
tired, the divorced spouse_cannot_supplement this benefit based ^>h her own earn- 
ings, si nee she can only _ recelve.the higher _of_the two benefits. Her early contribu- 
tions" to the social security system jrluringyears_prior :to_marriage and child bearing) 
combined with later earnings after the marriage, has ended may : .still ..not equal the 
50 percent benefit, since each year oat of the labor force (ovj^^Lk^verageq in as 
iero. This example holds true particulariy for the woman whose ex-husband ii_i_n a 
Kigh-paying occupation, but who, because of an interrupted work, reco.-d, limited 
worL experience and occupational segregation, holds a low payingjob. 

BPW USA firmly supports the concept of earnings sharing because its underlying 
principles are that marriage is a partnership and the family is a basic economic, as 
well as, social unii Under enrrwigs sharing, quarters of social security coverage 
would be shared equally bet wf ju spouses for each year of marriage. Each individual 
would be entitled to a primary benefit in her or his own right, .consisting of a per- 
son's earnings while unmarried and half of a couple's combined earnings while mar- 
ried: ±. -, 

The positive effects of earnings sharing are as. followsL _■; 

1. For two-earner couples, both spouses' payments into_tbe_socialjsecu^ 
would be credited for eventual sharing, thereby eleminating Jthe currant^uation Jn 
which married working women receive little or no additional retirement benefit 
from the social security taxes they pay. ----- 
_ 2. The disparity which now exists between one- and two-earner couples in retire- 
ment and survivor benefits would be reduced during the transition to earnings shar- 
ing and eliminated when full earnings sharing is. instituted. - - - - 

3. The social security system would be neutral on the value of homemaking and 
child rearing. Women who opt to stay at home to raise children for a number of 
years would not be penalized for being out of the work force for this time. 

4. Divorced women would get better^rolec_tion_8in_ce each person ^ entitled to a 
primary benefit consisting of earnings prior. to and/or following a marriage and half 
a couple's combined earnings for the years of marriage, up to the earnings limit. 
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Full implementation of earn^ 
Jems [.which .npw^lague_ihe_8ocial sjMUrity system.. It. is. clear that, earjiin^s sharing 
cannot be Jully implemented _until .after ihe_year_ 2QQiL .Therefore,, we .rau3t_also_con- 
sider_ "transitional ' measures which, address, the immediate needs and concerns of 
millions of women. Restoration of the minimum social security benefit is an immedi- 
ate measure which should be taken to assist needy older women who do not qualify 
for higher benefits. The inheritance of earnings' credits by surviving spouses or sur* 
viving CiVorced spouses and credit splitting at divorce ^re appropriate transitional 
measures for moving into full-scale earnings sharing. These measures address the 
current heeds of two^ grbupSj divorced women arid widows, arid are consistent with 
eventual establishment of earnings sharing. We rurther suppprt, in principle, a 
transition benefit to be paid to a su; yivor of an .Jnsur^.indivjduali.if the. surviving 
spouse is oyer 50 years of age anoL not. otherwise. eH^ 

displaced _homemakers^ women, whaliavs spenJLmuch of their adult lives out of the 
paid labor force* are great.. These, transition, benefits would provide a small cushion 
for these women, until such time as they can train for employment and get jobs: 
Finally, in the transition period before full earnings sharing is adopted, provisions 
should oe adopted to liberalize the number of "drop out years" Which are allowed 
for family responsibilities. While as a society we pay lip service to the value of child 
rearing, we now penalize^ women who choose to spend mpre thari 5 years bri this 
activity. A Nbverriber 1975 Monthly Labor Jteyiew art^ 

dicated the birth of a child reduced the average number of years a married woman 
could have. expected _tp remain in the work force by iO_y earn 
child further_reducing_the_ mothej-is work-liie_ expecte 

doubt,, economic oressu res. now compel women to j*eenter_the work force earlier .than 
in previous years. The five year drop out rule is beneficial to women, but it does not 
go far enough. A targeted child care credit for those eligible for the special mini- 
mum is one way to efficiently reach the group most in need of this lib -lalizatiori. 

As changes are proposed for the social security system, the question . Jw these 
changes vill be firiariced riiust be asked. Unfortunately, there are rid / ariswers. 
We recognize that the iriipleriientntiqri of earrimgs sharing rriay add sr rie costs to 
the social security system. Studies a^ 
of earnings sharing on affected I ^oups and the possiW 

st udies wi I L be carefuL and _real is tic in the_assu mption s they_ make,_so that their con- 
clusions can be used, in fashioning future public policy,_We_can only hope that policy 
makers will not play off the interest of one group. against, another in the n?.me of 
"equity" or cost savings: 

Clearly, the American people are concerned about poverty among the elderly- In a 
1981 national study of public attitudes conducted for the American Council of Life 
Insurance, more than two-thirds of people surveyed (67 percent) indicated [ that^jbv- 
ernment spending bri i prograriia tb^ support the- elderly should be ^increased. This 
same survey found that over half (55 percent) of the respondents believed that gov- 
ernment support or social secu ri ty - should be increased. The survey, taken 2 years 
before the passage of che 1983 SwiaLSecurity Amendmen 

about the_h>*ure of-SociaLsecuii with 57 pe_r_ce_nt of the respondents expressing 
la_ck ofjcojiijdeLnceiri. the .system.. WLh_iie_th_e_ 1983 Social Security Amendments may 
have addressed some, of the_ expressed concerns^ BPW USA believes that the con- 
tinuing inequities in the system contribute to the lack of confidence. The inequities 
in the system must be addressed in a responsible manner, bat the excuse that it is 
"too expensive" to right the wrongs must not be tolerated. 

We commend IS? Chair of this Task Force, Representative Oakar, for her leader- 
ship in bringing the fore the inequities and inadequancies of the social security 
system. The systerii established over 40 years ago rib longer meets the needs of mil- 
lions of American women. The ti me has come To r change. Wh ile the proposals dis- 
cussed above may need refinement, we must not indefinitely delay action to make 
the social security system more equitable f.nd adequate in meeting the retirement 
needs of older Americans. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much for your very excellent state- 
ment. 

X^e Chair would like to say that we will adhere strictly to the £ 
minute rule In questioning, including the Chair. 

Let me just begin. Maxine, you are a terrific technician. You un- 
derstand £he social security system.^ Do Spxl think _that_oiie of the 
reasons that this issue has not gotten more response from Congress 
and Presidents— riot drily the current adrriiriistratibri, but previous 
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administrations— and the American public, in general— although 
women feel very strongly about it be _:ause they Understand it— be- 
cause people are afraid of the complexity of the social security 
system? - 

How do we make it simple to explain? To me, it seems easy to 
say, "A working spouse can expect to get less than she would get if 
she never worked at all " and that seems easy to understand to 
people— and that homemakers who are out of the work force, even 
if they pay their credit, they are not going to be eligible for disabil- 
ity. . 

People are really afraid of the social security system. 

Ms. Forman. I think that's probably true. I think I would prob- 
ably agree oh that. I think that another issue is that I don't think 
that the American public and many Members of Congress have 
really heard about this issue enough. I don't think that the prob- 
lem has become a household word, so to speak. I think there needs 
to be a lot of education about the problems and, as you mentioned, 
simplification of some of the technicalities. And even then, there 
might be some resistance toward change. 

Ms. Oakar. Judy, you mentioned the poverty level. Of course, we 
know that the poorest person in the country is a woman over 65 
and it's a cycle because she is not paid properly when she is in the 
work force and then the inequities and inadequacies of her pension 
or sociaj_ security contributes to the final burden of poverty. 

You mentioned that 60 percent of the women depend on social 
security. Do you know what the average check is? 

Ms. Schub. I would have to check my full written statement, but 
it's a little over $300— $335 a month, I believe._ _ 

Ms. Oakar. A little over $335 a month ^and that's what most 
women in tnis country live and depend on. Have you ever taken a 
poll of you' membership to see how many get another pension? 

Ms. Schub. We have not done, our own membership. We have 
over the years— and it's about 20 years now — been talking about 
both social security and pension reform and they continue to cjme 
up on our membership polls to determine our issues, as the Np. 2 
or No. 3 issue on a list of 5— No. 1 being passage and ratification of 
the equal rights amendment. 

Social security and pensions continue to show up every single 
year, on our legislative^ platform and that i& a document adopted by 
3,000 people and it comes from our states. So we know that there is 
deep concern out there about both social security and pension in- 
equities. -._ - - - --• t - 

Ms. Oakar. You know, most younger people — at least I didn t 
when I was younger— think of their benefits. They are so glad- 
particularly women— to get the jobs that they very selabm ask 
what the pensions are or what the social security system will mean 
to them when they get older, let alone the health benefits and so 
on. . 

What can we do to educate our younger people, particularly 
w omen in this case, concerning the inequities of social security? 

Ms. Schub. I think that the people sitting at this table and 
future panels have a very important role to play— all of the public 
interest groups have an important role in the education of people, 
both in the pension and the social security area. <■■ 
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1 would Hkato say though that we knowihat there has been # an 
exploitation of Tear that somehow changes in the system are going 
to impoverish women who have spent their entire lives at home. I 
mean, that has been the charge that has been made. It has been 
spread and it comes either from ignorance Lbr_a desire to resist any 
changes that would assist women. But we have to confront that 
Fear very directly. 

Ms. Oakar. Yes; of course, our earnings sharing bill does not 
affect negatively the homemaker. In fact, it helps the homemaker 
because she then becomes eligible for disability and sjj_on._ 

Alice, your organization is outstanding and you specifically ad- 
dress the plight of older women. Can you tell us a little bit more 
about your Citizens' Oouncil that OWL has initiated as a kind of 
grass roots group to get this kind of issue forward before the Con- 
gress and the President? 

Ms. Quinlan. Yes, I would be glad to. When the amendments 
were passed and we realized that the Department of Health and 
Human Services, in , consultatipn l wjth Senate ^ and House 
Ways and Means, wauld be developing this report, we were very 
pleased to know that it was the case, but it seemed to us that prob- 
ably an important component was missing; namely, the voice of 
persons who stand to be most directly affected by earnings sharing 
and the voice of experts with experience both in aging and in soci^ 
security. We felt that a council that was outside of the Government 
would have the greatest freedom to provide that voice and also to 
serve as a watchdogs _andj as I jnentioned L AarlieA_^_cataJyst to 
make sure that the best possible plans x>n earnings sharing ate de- 
veloped, and that they are comprehensive and that they are devel- 
oped in a timely fashion. 

Our board president, Tish Sommers, and Dr. Arthur Fleming are 
the cochairs and we have sp_me_ 17 members arid I hawe listed toem 
in an appendix in my statement. They_inciude former Congress- 
woman Martha Keyes; Marian Wright E.delman of the Children's 
Defense Fund; Judy Goldsmith from NOW; and a number of other 
persons representing organizations, persons with specific expertise 
on the issue. It is lnpartijan^ There are both Republicans and 
Democrats represented in the group. 

Ms. Oakar. Well, I want to thank you. My time has expired. I 
will be submitting some other questions to the panel in writing. 

Congressman Daub. 

Mr. Daub. Thank you very much. 

I had the chance last night to take the testimony home and I 
read it all. I suppose part of the result was because it was my first - 
time to be ?. ranking member. I suppose it was also because it was 
the first time that I really had a chance to get a hold of some testi- 
mony from the Aging Committee ahead of time. I really do want 
you to know that I appreciate that. 

I found some interesting things in common. All the way from 
your testimony to the Eagle's Forum testimony, which we will hear 
shortly, I think it's significant to note that there was a lot of 
common ground dh this issue. • 

The Eagle's Forum, known generally to be conservative, believes 
that the idea of sharing at divorce has potential. They support 
earnings credits inherently for a surviving spouse and they believe 
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in increping the number of child care dropout years that can be 
dropped from the earnings averaging period. 

So if you take a look at all of the testimony, you find three, four, 
five, six joints of agreement among everyone. I think that means 
that we can do something and it may^e just^an argumeat over de- 
. grees. That's where I would like to spend the rest of my G minutes 

for Questions. 

' Some say from statistics that divorced women, more often than 
not, remarry. Some say that women live longer. Therefore, whether 
it's _an earnings-based I or me^ns-tested^ recalculation the woman is 
probably going to take out mjre from the social security system, 
yet, the potential for dependent benefits and for child-raising bene- 
fits may be eliminated by some of the changes that are proposed. 

There is a whole field of questions related to this concern. My 
question to each of you would be, since the pie has 100 percent in 0 
it, and if, on the one hand, we read a story like we did in the 
Washington fost a couple of days' ago that 84 percent of all those 
employed are covered by some pension plan — if, in fact, that story 
is true you need to let us know from your point of view: — if we 
want IRA's, if we want better pension benefits, if we want better 
social security benefits, if poorer women need better food stamp 
arid_ other kinds of safety net programs, won't we have to pay for 
that. 

From the studies you so eloquently describe in your testimony 
can you tell me how we arrive at the method by which these addi- 
tional programs are paid for? Where should it be, higher payroll 
taxes? Should we implement a means test within certain categories 
of social security? Where would you Uke us to head if we do some 
of these things that you think we should be doing in social secu- 
rity? I agree with some of them. I am asking you, what is your fi- 
nancing method? . 

Ms. Quinlan. Mr.. Daub, I think we are a long ways from looking 
specifically at financing until we have a sense of possible proposals 
arid what they will cost. I think in all of our testimony here this 
morning, again, another common thread that you probably heard is. 
that none of us has any particular package that we are at this time 
endorsing or pushing. 

There are many variables that will determine how much addi- 
tional funding, for instance, might be necessary for an earnings 
sharing plan. I think several of us in our testimony pointed aut 
what some of those questions would be. Is it optional? Is it manda- 
tory? When does it take effect? How long are the transition j>ert 
ods? What will be done with the variety of issues,- like, will there 
be^disability coverage for homemakers, for instance? 

Until it becomes clearer what the pieces are of the package—and 
that is, of course, one of the charges to the HHS to come xtp with— 
what impact would earnings sharing on various beneficiaries and 
how could any potential negative impacts be offset? It would be 
very difficult to do any kind of costing out- of that, and certainly, 
it's premature, therefore, to say where and how additional funds 
would be raised. 

Mr. Daub. OK. Thank you. 

Ms. Form an. I would like to speak to that. 



I agree .with Alice that it is premature, but eventually. we_ wll 
have to talk about it. I think that! would be opposed and my orga- 
nization would be opposed to any kind of financing mechanism that 
would L Jurther Jtax lower income individuals— value-add taxes, 
any kinds of regressive taxes, we feel, would be a problem. 

Some kind of combination of general revenues with other funds 
might be useful. When we talked before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee about financing the system, we talked about raising the 
maximum wage base, which is a way to raise some money. If riot 
for employeesl'and employers; perhaps for employers only^- 
c, Mr.. Daub. Let me say there that I voted against the TEFRA bill 
One of the reasons I voted against it was I looked at the fixed and 
defined benefit changes that were included for pension plans and 1 
saw a real calamity occurring. If ERISA didn't find enough fixed 
and defined plans to terminate, the requirement to rewrite and to 
recertify all of those plans is tfoing to cause another group of plans 
to terminate. It may affect srn/H< ^/n&lp£ers partiyOarly. and those 
that employ women; So we are going to have an added load to look 
at it in the next 3 or 4 years and it's going to be a big problem. 

Ms. Forman. But employers who employ womeh will not have to 
pay above the taxable wage base because so few women earn above 
the taxable wage base. 

Ms. Schub. I would like to address an earlier part of your state- 
ment where you mentioned the 84 percent of all workers have cov- 
erage. I saw the figures, too, and I thought about it and I realized 
thatjwhat had happened— and it's very typical in the pension 
area— is that we have got all of our terms all mixed up. Very possi- 
bly, 84 percent of the work force would have, under very special 
circumstances, access to pensions 

The ^_ key issue is yesting and age of particijgatibn^ L^s than jane 
in five women workers - today r at age 65, collects any private pen^ 
sion dollars. That's really terrible for women and it's not very good 
for men. Less than 4 in 10 men collect any private pension dollars. 
1 mean, the situation is bad for both men and women. Most work- 
ers do hot ever qualify for a pension if they are in covered employ- 
ment. 

Then there is the whole percentage of people who are not in cov- 
ered employment, meaning their employers do not offer any pen- 
sion benefits. _ 

Mr. Daub. My time is up but let me conclude. I reprMented 54 
pension and profit-sharing plans when I was an attorney in 
Omaha. I happen to have a degree of expe.tise in the area of pen- 
sion, profit-sharing and planning. I fully agree that it was an auda- 
cious statement. I don't know where in the world they got their fig- 
ures. 

I wanted, however, to give you this idea of the image again, th* 
problem, is that we have to think about how to finance all of this, 
as an adjunct to where we end up. 

So l ask that question and would welcome any further amplifica- 
tion of my questions by letter for the record. Finally, to conclude 
by .saying how very, very much I appreciate the tforough prepara- 
tion it was obvious to me you undertook to be with us today. It is 
appreciated. _ ft 

Ms. Qskar. Thank you very much; 
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~l would like to ask the indulgence of my task force members. 
Senator Cranston is here. What I would like to do is ask Senator 
Cranston to testify and 'hen come immediately to Ms. Ferraro for 
questions of these three panelists, if you don't mind, because I 
know the schedule we all have. 

- So if we could just ask you 4;o come back as soon as we hear from 
Senator Cranston. In view of the votes on the Senate floor today, 

we don't want to hold 

We are happy to have Senator Alan Cranston, whahas an impec- 
cable record on women's issues. And, of course, Senator, I am 
deeply grateful to you for your work in this issue and for your in- 
troduction of S. 3 and for your assistance and push to get an 
amendment in the social security reform package that would man- 
date HHS to look at bur legislation and come up with mutual solu- 
tions. 

So I am very grateful to you, Senator. We would like to hear 
your testimony and you can proceed in whatever way is most com- 
fortable. 

STATEMENT OF HON: ALAN CRANSTON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much for those generous re- 
marks and thank you for the > ^portunity to be with you today. I 
have great respect for the work that you have been doing in identi- 
fying and finding solutions to problems of women in regard to 
social security and I am delighted to be the author of a companion 
bill to your bill that seeks to deal with those problems through the 
earninp-shan^ 

This task force ia well aware, I know, of the truly dire economic 
circumstances faced by large numbers of older women in our soci- 
ety. Indeed, it can fairly be said that the problem of poverty aixd 
old age is principally one afflicting women since 72 percent of the 
elderly in this Nation who live in poverty are women. The vast ma- 
jority live alone and rely on social security as their primary source 
of income. Unfortunately the socia 1 security benefits received by 
these women are often inadeguate._ The MerM.e._spciai_^cjirij^ 
benefits received by women are far below the average benefits re- 
ceived by men, as you well know. 

The causes for these lower benefit levels are diverse .^A lifetime 
of lower earnings resulting frcm 3 lack of equal employment prac- 
tices is a major factor, but the social security benefit structure also 
contributes to this result. The fundamental problem is that our 
current system was designed half a century ago when the role of 
women in our society was vastly different from what it is today. 
The system is based upon the concept of a lifelong couple with cne 
wage earner and a dependent spouse. Our society has changed dra- 
matically over the last 50 years and the typical femily of the 1930's 
and iS40 , s is not the typical family of today: 

The percentage of married women in the work force exceeds 50 
percent and, whether we like it or not, one in three marriages 
today ends in divorce. It is no ionger true that women are likely to 
be lifelong homemakers or lifelong wage earners. These roles are 
combined and interchanged throughout a lifetime. Despite these 
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changes the social security system continues to operate on the basis 
of a philosophy designed for an era when most women did not work 
and when most women were part of a lifelong marriage. For the 
vast majority of women and families that no longer fit into that 
pattern, the system simply fails to provide either adequately or 
equitably. Both women in the paid work force and homemakers 
face problems under the current system. Women who work out of 
the home often find that their years of work and contribution to 
the social security system make little or rib difference in their 
benefit levels. / 

Many are rib better off than if they had never worked or paid 
into the system. After, years of /work as a homemaker a divorced 
woman may find herself without any work record of her own and 
eligible only as a dependent spouse. Those dependent spouse bene- 
fits set at 50 percent of the primary benefit are likely to be woeful- 
ly inadequate to live on alone. / 

Widows are equally vulnerable. Unless she is able to establish a 
sufficient social security account in her own name after the death 
of her spouse, she will be dependent upon his record and unable to 
add any credits to that account from earnings after his death. 

The current system also allows for inequities between one-earner 
families and two-earner families. 'fwcHearner families often find 
themselves receiving lower ; benefits than a single-earner family 
with identical contributions, to the social security system. The sur- 
vivor of a two-earner family will also receive a lower benefit. In 
short, the current system simply doesn't adequately or equitably 
protect many of today's families. 

I strongly believe that it is of the utmost urgency that we begin 
the task of revising the social security system to recognize and re- 
flect the changing roles and responsibilities of both men and 
women in our society and provide for a more equitable recognition 
of their contribut ions to a' family unit. 

I also strongly believe that the earnings-sharing approach is the 
most, direct, most equitable, and most practical way to accomplish 
this. Earnings sharing recognizes marriage as a partnership and 
provides that the combined earnings of a married couple will be 
' ^ba^ed. 

y n-: • ncept of dependency which exists in the current benefit 
r ^ru<v. '< would be replaced by the concept of equality. Under earn- 
ings sharing, each spouse would have independent social security 
protection. The value and contributions of the homemaker would 
be recognized. Women who enter and leave the work force to meet 
child-rearing needs woulcLno longer be penalized by gaps iri their 
social security coverage. The current discrimination against two- 
earner families would be eliminated. 

For these reasons, earnings sharing has repeatedly been identi- 
fied as the best approach to dealing with these multiple problems. 
There are, of course, many important issues that must be resolved 
in making a change of this scope and dimension. Adequate transi- 
tion prbyisibris must be designed that will provide necessary protec- 
tions. Adequate ^phase-in time must be provided so that individuals 
can plan intelligently. But the complexity of the issues which must 
be resolved does not mean that they are insoluble. 
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The ongoing work by HHS to develop its earnings sharing imple- 
mentation report pursuant to my amendment to the 1983 social se- 
curity reform legislation; the work Being done by the private indi- 
viduals and organizations associated with the Technical Committee 
on Social Security Reform; and the formation iast week by the 
Older Women's League of a new bipartisan Citizens' Council on 
Earnings Sharing, chaired by my own constituent Tish Sommers 
and one of America's most able public servants, Arthur Fleming, 
should provide the stimulus and momentum that is heeded to bring 
about these needed changes. _'_ '_ . - 

It's fair tp_say,_I believe, that earnings sharing is an idea whose 
time is about to come and together we can make sure that it does 
come. 

Thank you^ _ " _ . _. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Cranston follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Alan Cranston 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to offer testimony, on the very important 
issue of the problems facing women under the current social security system. This 
Task Force, under the tremendous leadership of Representative Mary Rose Oakar, 
has played a critical role in helping to identify and develop solutions to the prob- 
lems Faced by older women, i am pleased to Jiav^iMroduced in L _the Senate^ S^_tn_e 
companion legislation to the earnings sharing legislation -Introduced by 'Representa- 
tive Dakar, and I look forward to continuing to work cicely with ih|S_Task Force 
an d its chair on this and other issues of critical importance to millions of older 

^"strongly believe that it is of the utmost urgency that we begin the task of revis- 
ing the social security system to recognize and reflect the changing roles and re- 
sponsibilities of both men and women in our society and provide for a more equita- 
ble recognition of their contributions to a family unit._ - - - - u r " 

I also strongly believe that the earnings sharing concept, which the chair of this 
Task Force has so ably championed, represents the most direct, jnost equitable and 
most practical way of modifying the social security benefit structure to meet the 
needs of today's society. 



OLD AGE AND POVERTY 



To understand the need for reform in the sociaL security system,, it is important to 
understand the conditions of poverty and dependency which face millions ot older 
women in bur society. - - : — -7. o 

The problem if poverty in old age is primarily a problem afflicting women, beven- 
ty-two percent of the elderly in this Nation whojive in poverty are women. Most of 
them live alone and a majority of these women-60 percent— rely^-upon social secu- 
rity as their sole source of income. In contrast, only 46 percent of unmarried mate 
social security recipients and 29 percentof marned ,smP)^..X^y^:^^^^^J\- 
Not only are women more likely to be totally. dependent upon sociaj security,^ 
benefit levels are substantially below benefits recew^ b^me^ 
security income for all aged women in 1978 was _$2,527_ compared to ..^390 for mer 
The result is that 38 percent of unmarried women receiving sociaJ s^urity oenetits 
live in poverty, whereas only 23 percent of the unmarried male recipients and 7 per- 
cent of couples live in poverty, phe principal difference is that mpst^elderly 
women— 63 percent— are alone in old age. In contrast, 75 percent of elderly men. live 
with a spouse._Thus, men are likely to live in retirement witii a combined social 
security benefit;_women_are likely to live only on their own inadequate benefit. 

In every- category— prLvatelj?ensions, asset income, earnings, and social security 
benefits— older women have dramatically fewer resources and less income in old age 
than older men: . . u 

There are, of course, many factors which contribute to the economic hardships 
which face women in their retirement years^AJifelime of lower earning resulting 
from a lack of equal employment opportunities is a major element in the impover- 
ished economic circumstances of many older women. The social security system 
itself plays a major role because it fails to take into account the changing roles and 
needs of American women. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Much of the problem lies in the fact that the social security system was developed 
in J&n era when the role of women in bur society was far different from what it is 
today. In the 1930s when the social security program was created, the typical 
American family consisted of a man who was a full-time worker and his wife who 
w&h a full-time, lifelong homemaker. The _la_bor Jorce_ participation _of_ married 
women_was.less_t_han.l_7_ percent* an( i few_er_tbsn._ijn.i_2 marriages ended. in.diyorce. 
The social security benefit structure was thus established on the concept of a life- 
long couple with one wage earner and a dependent spouse; 

The situation has dramatically changed over the past 50 years and the typical 
family of the thirties and forties is hot the typical family of today. Women have 
become a major part of America's work force, enriching the world of work with 
their contributions and productivity, despite continuing wage discrimination and 
**ni: 'yrnent barriers. The .percentage of married women in the work ^ 
f'-j.i' 1 Jicent, _and it has_been_est_ima_t^that ^ 

tionof their Jiyes in. the work iorce^ many .of then, moving in anu out of the roles of 
wage earners and homemakers as the needs of their families change. It 13 no longer 
true that women are likely to be either, lifelong homemakers or lifelong wage earn- 
ers- these fuks are combined and interchanged throughout a lifetime^ 

Similarly, we must recognize, like it or :_ot, that the status of marriage has 
changed dramatically over the past 50 yearo. Today, one in three marriages ends, in 
divorce. 

..Despite _ t'lese massive changes in _our_ society, t^ 

tinued.to ope rate _on_ the basis of a_philosophy_ designed for. an .era when jmost .women 1 
did not work and when most were part of a lifelong marriage. Consequently, the 
current system works well only for that relatively small number of women whose 
family and work patterns have not changed from the thirties and forties. For the 
vast majority of women and families that ho longer fit into that pattern, the system 
fails to provide either adequately or equitably for their heeds. This is a problem that 
will grow in the coming decades. 

_. .Under the current _sy_a tern, a . woman _can receive ..benefi ts as __ a covered, worker 
based upon her own earn ings_ record, or _she _can .receive benefi ts _aa a dependen t_ wi feu 
widow, or ex-wife of a covered worker, but she cannot receive both benefits. If she is 
entitled to both a worker's benefit and a dependent spouse's benefit, she receives 
only the higher of the two benefits and loses the other. 

A dependent spouse benefit is equal to 50 percent of the benefit of the working 
spouse. Because many women have gaps in their work histories due to absences 
from the workplace for childcare or other responsibilities and generally have much 
lower earn in gs records, many find that thei r . benefi ts as a. dependent spouse are 
greater than the benefits t_^ own 
work, history. Thus, many married women who enter the work force snd_make con- 
tributions to the social security system find that their years of work and contribu- 
tions make little or no difference in their benefit levels. They e ?. no better off than 
if they have never Worked and hover paid into the social security system. 

The mequities of the current system can be even more acute for those women who 
have been full : time homemakers and are displaced from that role either by divorce 
or the death of a spouse. After years of work as a homemaker in a marriage, a di- 
vorced woma n may .find herse If without; any wo rk record of he r own. and eligible for 
social security _beneilts_oniy_as_a_ dependent. spo_use__ A.tho.ugh.she .may be. of retire- 
ment age, she cannot receive any social security benefits unless the marriage lasted 
10 years. Even if she is able to receive a spouse benefit, it is likely to be woefully 
inadequate; The level of the dependent spou_e benefit — 50 percent of the primary 
benefit — Was geared toward the notion of women Whose marriages do hot end in di- 
vorce and -who will be able to rely upon a cbmbinatjon-bf their husband's 100-per- 
cent benefit and the additional 50-percent spbase benefit. The spouse benefit may 
well be insufficient to live on alone. 

A widow is equally vulnerable under the present system 
to establisJia sufficient s_c_cia_3ecurity_account^ _sh_e_wiJLbe_depeno_r 
enl. upon the work and earnings record of her deceased spouse, Unable to build. up 
sai'ficient credits in her own account and unable to add hb credits to her account to 
the extent of her earnings after his death, she is likely to be left with a benefit level 
that condemns her to entering retirement in poverty. 

The current system also^is^nmihates against intact^ families with two-wage earn- 
ers as contrasted with one-wage earner families. Under the benefit calculation for- 
mula, a two-earner couple is likely to receive lower benefits at retirement than a 
one-earner couple with exactly the same lifetime earnings. Thus, one family with 
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average monthly earning of ifLUiH) and one-wage earner can ultimately receive 
higher benefits from social _ae£urjiyAhan .another J the exact same aver- 

age earnings, bat with two-wage earners contributing to the total family income 
This occurs because of the dependent spouse. beneJit_and because of the formula 
which is used to calculate benefits: This. also means that a survivor of such a two- 
eurher family will also get lower benefits than a survivor of a one-earner family. 

EARNINGS SHARING — A CONCEPT FOR TODAY'S MARRIAGE PAKTN Y.VSi HIP 

. As I mentioned earlier, I h ave . i ntroduced I egislation in the Senate, S. 3 during 
the 98th Congress and S: 3084 during the 97th Congress, which would incorporate 
the concept of "earnings sharing" into the social security. system.. Under the basic 
proposal, in order to compute social Security benefits, all to the earnings_of a_ mar- 
ried couple would be combined and divided equally between the spouses upon retire- 
ment of divorce. Each spouse would have established for himself and individual 
social .security account. Earnings acquired before or after a marriage Would go into 
this individual account along with whatever share each member acquired during 
marriage. The concept of dependency would be replaced by concept of equality. - 

Although this is a major change form the current social security sys f '.m of benefit 
accrual, it is a principle which is now applied ur virtuall^_every_^risdiction with 
respect to other assets acquired daring a marriage. Upon the termination pf_a_ mar- 
riage, these other assets are generally divided equally between the Jiusband.and 
wife. Interests in other pension programs are now viewed as part of the assets ac- 
quired during the marriage and are considered in the division of property between 
the couple upon the termination of the marriage. The same would be true under the 
earnings sharing concept we propose to apply to the social security- system. -■ - 

There have, of_course u been numerous proposals made to deal with inequities and 
inadequacies of the current system. The "earnings sharing" concept, however, has 
numerous advantages. It would eliminate the current discrimination against two- 
wage earner families. They would no longer receive Jow_er benefits than one-earner 
families with identical earnings records. It would recognize.the _value_or the i contri- 
bution of a homemaker and accord her with a social security account, in her own 
right. Upon divorce or death of ■• spouse, a woman could baild upon the .separate 
account created for her during vears of marriage, rather than be forced to start 
from scratch in establishing a L al security account. Likewise, credits, from earn- 
ings she receives prior to marriage will be able to be added to her account accrued 
during marriage. The same, of course, would be true for the husband. Women who 
enter and leave the work force to fill the necessary child-rearing roles would no 
longer be penalized by gaps in their social security coverage. 

For these reasons, earnings sharingLcontinues.to be identified as the most direct 
and equitable approach to dealing with the speciaLprobJems faced by women in the 
current social security system. Six of the 15 members. Di the recent National Com- 
mission oh Social Security Reform identified earnings sharing Jn_ that way* 3 though 
the mandate of that Commission was not focused upon the special problems of 
women. Other task forces and studies have reach similar conclusions. 



I do not mean to understate the immense challenge that lies before us in attempt- 
ing to design a major restructuring of social security to incorporate the earnings 
sharing concept. Exactly how the program should be designed and what tvpe of 
transitional mechanisms are heeded to protect the interests of ^11 Individuals who 
might be affected by such a change are important issues which musthe thoroughly 
considered and analyzed. Obviously, groat care must be taken whenever changes. of 
this scope and dimension are contemplated so that unintended consequences do not 
arise Adequate time for a phase-in of the changes r/ust be provided so that individ- 
uals can plan intelligently for their retirement years. But the complexity of the 
issues which must be_reso[v_ed does not mean they are insqluable^ - -- ■- -- 

To help provide the.technical analysis and data needed to develop further the 
earnings sharing legislation, I authored the amendment which was enacted as part 
of the l!)83 social security reform, legislation JPublic Law 98-21, which requires the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services to provide Congress with _an implementa- 
tion report on earnings sharing. This report is due in July of 1984. Shortly after 
enactment of this provision, I wrote to Secretary of Health and Human Services and 
asked that my staff be kept advised as to the progress of this report As_you_kn_ow, 
our staffs have met with Department of Health and Human Services representeL- 
tives twice on this issue, and it appears that good progress is being made by the 
Department on the groundwork for this report. 
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I have also been very pleased to see the work being -done by the Technical Com- 
mittee on Social Security Reform for Women with the Urban Institute on the earn- 
ings sharing concept. A representative from that Committee will be testifying today 
and telling you about some of the very important and very promising work that has 
been done by that group; 

Another very promising development was ths formation- last-Week by-the Older 
Women's League bF a bi-partisan Citizen'i Council bri Earnings Sharing. The distin- 
guished list of leadere in_ a w_ye_yariety of areas concerned with this issue who have 
joined this Council is very encouraging. I am also proud » that my_own_co!v 
stituent, Tish Soramers^ serves as the co-chair of this r. uuncil with one of 
America's most able public servants, Arthur Fleming: 

I am confident that we are moving forward oh this important issue and are estab- 
lishing real momentum. ^ Task Force L lead by Representative 
Dakar, combined with the work which is being doneat HHS pursuant to Public Law 
08-21. and the work and commitment evidenced by the private individuals and orga- 
nizations involved in both the Technical Committee on Social Security Reform for 
Women and the new Citizen's Council on Earnings Sharing should provide the 
stimulus thajt Ls needed to bring about the needed changes in the basic structure of 
the social security system. _ _ :__ __ 

It's fair to say, I believe, that earnings sharing is, indeed, an idea who.* time is 
just about to come. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you, Senator. Again, we look forward to your 
leadership on this issue, particularly on the Senate side and we are 
very, very grateful for your statement and all the wor<: that you •• 
have done. 

Mr. Daub? 

Mr. Daub. Thank you very much for sharing your very impor- 
tant testimony today, Senator: We appreciate your taking time 
from your busy schedule. 

Senator Cranston. Thank you very much and I appreciate the 
presence of all of you. It's good to see each of you and I thank you 
for letting me appear very soon after I came because I do have a 
very hectic schedule today. 

Ms. Oakar. We know your schedule, these days especially, is 
veryjnisy, Senator. Thank you very, very much: 

Senator Cranston. Thank you. I have a longer statement that I 
will submit for the record. 

Ms. Oakar. Wit' *t objection. 

Senator Cransi Thank you. 

Ms. Oakar. W going to resume our questioning now of our 
other three witri no n. 
Ms. Ferfaro? 

Ms: f 'ERRARO: Thank yoa verv much, Madam Chair. 

I guess while our panelists getting back into ^heir seats, I 
just wanted to a^Mress the comments of my distinguished colleague 
from Kansas: 

You are almost suggesting that the panelists — in fact, I think 
you were suggesting that thpv figure out a way to finance f fairness 
for women in the social secu.ity system, i have to tell you that I 
spent—I was at the Pentagon at. 7:30 this morning for a briefing on 
the Middle East and on Central America and they were talking 
about weapons /aid I never once asked those juy* how we were 
going to fin ince the increased amount of the budget til it they are 
taking up fir* military weaponry in brd;*r to provide it for them. I 
don't think thac's the point. 
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I mean, we may got to a pay-as-you-go; budget sit*^t ; 'm— I am a 
member of the Budget Committee and we are eve' < king about 

that—-- - - - . ■ o 

Mr. Daub. Would the gentlewomanj^ield for just a moment? 

Ms. Ferraro. As soon as I finish my sentence— especially when 
we are facing $200 billion deficits right now. But I don't think that 
that should be the- concern of the panel. I think that it is our con- 
cern to see how we allocate the funds that we have and the rev- 
enues that we have. 

Mr. Daub. If the gentlewoman would yield on that point. 

Ms. Ferraro. I will yield. ____ 

Mr. Daub. I am from Nebraska and I appreciate the ^reference. 

Ms. Ferraro. I am sorry. I always move you around. That's the 
second time I have done it. : 

Mr. Daub. I know. And the other thing I want to say to you is 
that I can't speak for anyone else, but, I asked the people in the 
Pentagon how they were going tJ pay for it, too. I am tired of 
them 

Ms. Ferraro. Did you get ah answer? 

Mr. Daub. You are darn right I got an answer. I also supported a 
5-percent cut in the President's defence budget from the beginning 
and I am going to continue to do that. So ± I, for one, am not going 
to let them sit upon a pedestal, free of the same kind of scrutiny. 
Of course, the purpose for my questions were as legitimate and sin- 
cere as I could mean them to be because we are always going to 
have to face the question on any front: _ 

Ms. Ferraro. I don't question the gentleman's sincerity. 1 am 
just rather intrigue^ If you would be good enough, you know, at 
another time to share the response you got from the Pentagon on 
how we are going to pay for the increases in defense spending I 
would be delighted to introduce legislation with you to see that we 
can raise the funds so that we don't increase the deficit by the 
amounts that we are > ow. . 

I would like to use the balance of my 5 minutes just to get from 
the panel what your fueling: is with reference to the change in our 
society and whether or not the earnings sharing piece of this prob- 
lem will be exacerbate i over the next several years. And by that I 
mean this: There are going to be more and more women in tne 
work force as contributors: There are going to be, obviously, less 
and less women just as full-time homemakers. Will that change the 
earnings sharing importance as more women participate in the 
work force. 

Ms. Forman. I would like to speak to that. 

No, I don't beli eve it will, for a number of reasons. One is t al- 
though more and more women might be entering the work force 
there is stiii a large wage gap so that the low earnings will still be 
a problem, will still cr .use the differences in retirement benefits. 

Ms. Ferraro. Let me_stopypu Hght there for^a minute. Suppose 
we were to address that by having some sort of a base amount of 
money that one could collect as a spouse plus another entitlement 
from the participation that she made by working herself. Suppose 
we were to go for a dual entitlement portion of the social security 

system. 

Ms. Forman. You mean a double-decker type of system? 
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Ms. Fkukaho. Yes. 

Ms: Forman. I hink that has been discussed an awful lot and I 
think one of the problems that they are— there have been a 
number of problems, but one has to do with one of the lower levels 
probably becoming means tested at some point and a lack of sup- 
port for that type of system in our country. 

Let me just go back to answer what you asked earlier. There was 
a study done in 1982, I believe, using 1978 data by the social secu- 
rity system, which pointed out that the^iual entitlement problem, 
that is, women getting a higher benefit as a spouse than as a 
worker, seems to be increasing, not decreasing, for various reasons 
so that this problem will remain: Even though women are entering 
t;te work force in greater numbers, they are qualifying for benefits 
based on their worker's record, those benefits will be lower than 
their spouse benefits. 

Ms. Eerrar(X Does anybody else have a comment? 

Ms. Schub. Yes. As more and more women enter the work force 
and stay in the work force longer, you will have an exacerbation of 
the problem of the inequity between one- and two-earner couples. 
Further, even if the projections are correct, that most, if not all 
adult women, will work most of their adult lives, in the very near 
future, women are still going to take time out of the work force to 
bear children. At the other end of the age spectrum we are seeing 
more and more women taking time out of the work force tc care' 
for elderly parents—the burden of care for ^ dependent elderly falls 
almost always on the woman. That's just the way our society 
works: So the number of years out of the work force, the issue of 
the 5 dropout years and what one does about that will continue 
arid I think, perhaps, may even increase as more and more women 
work. 

_ Ms. Ferraro. What are the features of earnings sharing that you 
find most appealing? 

MsJSchub. I think we have all said it. It is based on a principle 
that marriage-is a partnership — it is both an economic and a social 
partnership. Further, it eliminates this inequity where a woman 
can work a significant part of her adult life and collect nothing in 
her own right, even though she has paid into the system for many 
years. 

Earnings sharirig addresses both of thosi issues.I think .that, fur- 
ther, it recognizes v iifc value of child rearr, % and other types of de- 
pendent care because a woman who stays cut of ths work force for 
a number of years is not penalized for t^at behavior. 

Ms. Ferraro. Thank you very much. t*ny other comments? 

Ms. Quinlan. i wodd like to take your line_of questionir^* just 
one little bit further, if I might, in making one final comment here. 

There are certairily people who have said: 

We can see ^our statistics^ ojder women, but isr/t .this the 

last generation of women who will find themselves in this particular predicament? 
Isn't it due primarily to the fact that they followed the role of more traditional 
hbmema'vers, that they don't have pension benefits for t!iat reason, but with the in- 
crease cl labor force p^yrtidpatibh arnbhg women, with women moving on upjhe 
career ladder, with them getting pension benefits, this is all going to -'ilher away 
and we won't baiicjiily have to deal with this problem any longer? 
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I think that, among: other things, that doesn't appropriately rec- 
ognize the degree of labor force jparticipation by middle-aged 
women that has been the case all along.- Partly because of the Vv ay 
the statistics are collected, many people do hot realize that for 
more than 20 years labor force participation by women in their fif- 
ties hay been at the 50-percent mark. If you think about that for a 
minute, if that has been the case for more than 20 years, it means 
that women who are now in their seventies, half of them, when 
they were in their fifties, were in the paid labor force. Why haven t 
the pcvertyjevels decreased because of that? ft has to do with occu- 
pational segregation. It has to do with the low-wage jobs that they 
were in. It has to do with inequitable pension laws. And until we 
have those changes* we clearly are not going to see^ merely 
through increased labor force participation, great changes in pover- 
ty-levels among older women. 

Ms. Ferraro. Thank you. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

I want to thank the panel- . ... _ 

Mr. Daub. Would *' <e Chrur indulge mo for one moment? 
Ms. Oakar. Sure. _ ^ 

Mr. Daub. The National Organization tor Women has recom- 
mended that as a source of financing for some of these things we 
look at the field of taxation and fringe benefits. I don't ^axit to 
elaborate now, but if any of you have an interest in this type of 
taxation as a source could you write me a note? I would like to 
take a look at it as an option. I think it is another part of this 



Ms. Oakar. Well, our next witness happens to be from the Na- 
tional Organization for Women, so maybe we should let that orga- 
nization speak for itself. - - ■ - 

I want to thank the panelists very much and thank you tor the 
great work you are doing on this issue and many other issues. 
Ms. Forman. Thank you for this opportunity. 
Ms. Schub. Thank you. «-«-•— i * 

Ms. Oakar. Our next witnesses are Mary Jean txwra^wo is 
th* vice president, Action, the National Organization icr Vhwhui, 
and Catherine East, who is the legislative director for t^e h^ticnal 
Women's Political Caucus. We are very happy to have both oi you 
with us today and we are grateful to your organizations ior their 
leadership. 
Mary Jean, would you like to begin? 
Ms. Collins. Certainly. 

PANEL TWG-COx ISISTING OF MARY JEAN COLLINS, VICE PRESI- 
DENT ACTION NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN, INC., 
AND CATHFIilNii EAST, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S POLITICAL CAUCUS 

STATEMENT OF MARY JEAN COLLINS 
Ms. Collins. My name is Mary Jean Collins, vice president, 
Action, of the National Organization for Women* Inc.* the largest 
women's rights organization in the Nation. I am pleased to be able 
to address this task force_and i wish to- thank Congresswoman 
Oakar for Yinr long-standing support for reform of the inequities in 
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serial security that have had a disparate and harmful impact on 
women. 1 

I have submitted written testimony for the record that details 
some of the major structural problems with social security. I would 
also like to submit an article From the most recent Harvard 
Women's Law Journal called, "Case .Studies in the Treatment of 
Women under-Social Security taw: The Need for Reform," by Con- 
gresswoman Mikulski and Ellen Brown, for the record, 

Ms. Oakar. Without objection, we would bo happy to receive the 
material for the record. 

Ms. Collins. Thank you. 

In my oral comments I want to highlight the concept of earnings 
sharing as a major solution to the problems faced by wc^ien under 
the social security system. 

NQW supports Representative Dakar's bul, H.R. 2742, requiring 
mandatory earnings sharing in determining social security bene- 
fits. This is i he most obvious reform that 'would eliminate the con- 
cept of dependency inherent in spouse benefits that are derived 
from worker ^hefij^ ar^tq bep.n treating marriage as an econom- 
ic partnership. Viewing marriage as an economic partnership is 
not a radical idea. In the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, Con- 
gress recognized this partnership by exempting estates passed to 
the surviving spouse from inheritance taxes. . 

The income on which social security taxes is paid is income avail- 
able to the family. Yet to social security it belongs only to the indi- 
vidual. The res alt is that the system regards v/omen with low life-,, 
time earnings as dependents of their ^ for 
any contributions to the social security system they have made. 

Earnings sharing at its basic level, means establishing separate 
social security accounts for every person. When unmarried, one's 
own earnings would be recorded in one's account. Wfieit married, 
the couples combined earnings would be equally divided between 
each spouse's account. . 

At retirement each person would receive a social security benefit 
based on the record of earnings in the account. Earnings credits ac- 
cumulated during a marriage should be au ;omatieally transferred 
to the surviving spouse or ex-spouse upbri the death of her or his 
former partner: 

The concept of earnings sharing, like marriage as an economic 
partnership, is not extreme idea. In fact^ _the cqricept^ 
dent c*" earnin g :g is the now well-tested law of community 

proper ty p-; c^.iteu . at by Commissioner Mary Falby Fuller in her 
supple .•-! /y statement to the report of the National Commission 
on Socij . security. 

Earnings sharing would insure that all employed women benefit 
from their, social security contributions: It would offer special pro- 
tection to divorced women because the record of combined earnings 
would be portable and thus outlast the marriage. Lifetime home- 
makers who are divorced before the 10th year of marriage would 
benefit significantly. Today the£ would not Qualify fdr'ia spouse 
benefit based on their ex-husband's earnings and every year work- 
ing in the hom i would r^uce the earnings history on which their 
own work benefit would based. Under earnings sharing, howev- 
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er every year that one partner is employed both partners get 
credit for half those earnings. We would put these changes into the 
law now t nd provide benefits under a transitional formula so that 
those retiring in the near future are not adversely affected by the 
change. Couples could, for instance, receive either benefits based on 
shared earnings or a benefit calculated under a transitional formu- 
la assuring the same purchasing power as under present law. 

There, have beeji_ several, earnings sharing proposals in the past, 
hi fact, the National Commission on Social Security Reform did not 
officially recommend earnings sharing, but six members added sup- 
plemental statements supporting an earnings sharing proposal. 
/X The cost and saving? of these earnings sharing proposals varies 
* widely depending on the specification of the proposals: Representa- 
tive Oakar's and Senator Cranston's earnings sharing propo&als 
provide the beginning framework for debate on the best ways to 
improve the system for all women. Since the immediate social secu- 
rity financing problems were resolved last spring, we only hope 
that these proposals would be g*ven serious consideration by both 
Houses of Congress. - 

W- also hope that the HHS is continuing to investigate this 
issue. NOW_ r^ognizes that_ these essential reforms do not come 
cheap and that social security, as currently financed, could not 
afford them. These changes must -be paid for— we would nat sug- 
gest otherwise. There are a variety of options For raising the re- 
quired funds for these important reforms. _ - 

Congress could, for example, subject a portion of fringe benefits 
to social security tax. The 1982 Social Security Trustees' Report as- 
sumes that fringe benefits will grow as a portion of iota! employee 
compensation from 16 percent today to 38 percent in 2060, It is 
well within Congress power to tex a part of this now untaxed com- 
pensation. Congress could, for instance, phase in a tax on fringe 
benefits in excess of 25 percent of total compensation. 

Indeed, good public policy almost d: mands that such a large 
amount of untaxed compensation not remain uncaptv - Hood 
public policy certainly demands that Social security ri 
more equitably or else the poverty that plagues tocr a 
of elderly women will visit tomorrow's as well. Last ?** — T 

telephoned to tell NOW of the Social Security AdmL. rrs re- 

markable hew computers, which can ?vels 75 

years fronv now. These computer runs revealed, among other 
thjngs, that today's disparities between men's and women's social 
security benefits would remain the same over the 75-year projec- 
tion period. Women would fare no better in 2060 than they do 
today. "What/' we ask, "dbes_ social security propose to do about 
this problem?" "Why, nothing," the reporter replied, saying that 
the Social Security Administration did riot consider it a problem. 

The Federal Government has, for a generation, warn-d on pover- 
ty. We must not and will not ignore the poverty of elderly women. 
We will not remain silent while pUr primary system of social insur- 
ance treats half the Nation unfairly and perpetuates its poverty. 
Congress must ensure that the retired women of the future fare 
better than SSA _is willing to let them. Congress can best do so by 
immediate passage of earnings shaiing and dependent's care cred- 
its. Unless Congress acts now, social security will continue to short- 
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\merican v/oniM, \; t f i disastrous 1 results for women and 
>untry. 
you. 

« repared stateir ^/ >.\ Mb. i olfihs feJtowr j 
8, Vice Preside?. Social Srlt xitv. Old ace <vni> &ufu<voss Insurance 

\M 

1 am pleased to testify today about ro'i&Mci ■« to the problems women face i ader 
the current Social Security Old Age ar. 4 Survwna Insurance Program. The Nation- 
al Organization for Women, with nearly ?50iK"» timbers, the nation's largest orga- 
nization dedicated to e:adicatiag sox discrimination, has long been concerned ^ith 
inequities in Social Security that have had a disparate end harmful impact on 
women. _____ _" 

To begin with, despite sericus ffrws for women in Social Security, NOW firmly 
believes that it must be preserved, arid categorically rejects any attempt to replace 
it with a voluntary plan or otherwise change its structure radically. We believe thiB 
mandatory system of social insurance has grr^erally served Americans well for 
ne ?r _ --""i y ~" — — ^ u ^ 1 -^. clearly requires revision to serve wouien adequately. 
. Although the purpose of this hearing is to pre.? mt solutions to problems of inequi- 
ties for women under the current Social Security system, rotations follow directly 
from problems, so I have divided my testimony in! :> systemic problems and systemic 
solutions. 



BACKGROUND — SYSTEMATIC PROBLEMS FOR WOMEN 

The Social Security system is of great importance for the 19 , million women now 
receiving benefits, for the 51 million women who pay Social Security taxes and the 
millions more who will pay those taxes and receive benefits in the future, 1 91 per- 
cent of retired women receive Social Security benefits; by contrast, only 10 percent 
have private pensions. 2 Social Security is the sole income source for most elderly 
women and it has made these women more self-sufficient, has given them some free- 
dom from the coldness of charity, from government relief for the needy, from 
having to depend upon their children for support. Social Security is all the more 
important to them because it is not a gift but an earned benefit, a system of social 
insurance in which xdl contributors have a very important stake. 

Yet Social S: runty as we have known it for nearly a half-century places the over- 
whelming major 7 bf American women at a_ significant disadvantage. Sodai Secu- 
rity penalizes women for entering the paid labor force when they have ho choice but 
to do so. The vast majority of women who are working outside of the home must do 
so, even though they will earn only 60 percent as much as a man in a similar job. 3 
And Social Security perpetuates women's proverty. Largely because of its systemic 
bias against working women, the average women's Social Security benefit is $334 
per month, only 87 percent of the proverty line. 4 'In fact, in 1982, 66 percent of all 
retired women received benefits that were under the proverty line. 

Ttus arises simply because a system constructed to meet the needs of the average 
family of the 1930's cannot help but fail the average family bf the l98?Vs. The effect, 
however, is inescapable. Social Security penalizes women who work in the home and 
it penalizes women who wbrk in the workforce, 

While a woman is rearing children or caring, for an aged or disabled family 
member* Social Security counts these yes.;* as "zero earnings. 11 These "zeros" are 
averaged into her benefit, and the benefit is reduced as a result. 

This affects the overwhelming majority of American women. In 1940 the labor 
force participation rate for all women was 28 percent. In 1948, the firs' year such 
statistics were kept, the rate for married jv_omen was 13 percent: 5 Today i;:<h rrf >4br 
all women is more than 53 percent, and for married women, 49 percent/ The 



•Social Security Administration, 138ijH&leesi&pdri: _ 
../National Commission on Social Security Reform*, Memorandum Number 2? "Pension Co»er- 
age-by Sex.- June 1982 

'Census Bureau. Statical Abttract of the United S^Us, 1982 

4 Social Security Administratio n 1982 Statistical Supplement, p. 63. 

* Census Bureav^^fctoricai SUitistics of the Untied Slates, 1978. 

a Statistical Abstract 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics expect* the rate for all women to level off between 60 

"iSata from^hfNatK Longitudinal Studies on Mature Women indicate that be- 
tween 60 and 67 percent of all married women who will retire in 1990 wiN^e 
been in paid employment for ten years or more, long enough to qualify for Socm 
Security benefits in their own right: Nearly 80 percent at married women who will 
retire in ;:000 will have Spent ten years or mole in paid employment, _ ._ 

While these figures reveal the revolution in the number of women, in the work 
force, they do not necessarily indicate a major change in the wo c Patter™ of 
women in paid employment. The Longitudinal Studies show that c:..y percent of 
all women Who will retire in 1990 will never have joined the paid work force. <* 
women Z'-j have worked, nearly 85 percent have interrupted their careers to work 
in the ho..ne. The figure is little different for women who will retire in 2000, 82 per- 

Ce Thia pattern may be changing. It may hot. We can't say for certain. However 
from the few date available today, we can posit with some assurance that the 
number of years spent in the home may continue to decrease but the percentage of 
women who interrupt their paid employment to work in the home will not decrease 

b ^fa!f Security discourages women from working in other ways as well. Two- 
earner couples, for instance, receive smaller Social Security benefits then one- 
earner couples with the same family income: The percentage of couples with two 
earners has skyrocketed during the past forty years and shows every indication of 
continuing to rise. Thui a larger-than-anticipated-and ever-increasjng^-pool of 
families is affected. The disparity is not small. In a twcMiarner couple in which each 
sZse had average indexed earnings of $6,000 per yeai veach earner would receive 
an annual SociaT Security benefit of $3,173, a combined benefit of $6,346. A one- 
earn6r coupbwlth^erage indexed earnings of $12,000 yearly would get an annual 

benefit $7,630 20.2 percent more than the two-earner counterpart 

'^In 93*5 one out of six marriages ended in divorce In l 1976 the ugure was™ _ out 
of three and today it is estimated at close to one out of two. 10 Yet Social Security 
continues to treat marriage as life-long, and. offers little protection, to ^'vor^l 
women, especially those who spend most of their married life working in the home. 

Untl 1977, a divorced woman could not qualify for spouse benefits based on her 
exSand's earnings unless the marriage had lasted twenty years In 1977^ Eon- 
' Irress reduced that to ten years. Since approximately two-thirds of all marriages dis- 
lofvl beforf the tenth year, this change fails to protect the vast majority of 
women." 

" SYSTEMIC SOLUTIONS 

Social Security must begin to view marriage as the economic pa^raWp thatit 
is. This is not a radical idea; indeed, in the Economic ^°™V T ™£*?>>^ 
Congress recognized this partnership by exempting estates pa<sed to -he 'Unavii g 
S f from inheritance taxes: The income on which Social Security ta:es is paid is 
income available to the family, yet to Social Security it belongs only to vhemdividu- 
al The result *' that the system regards women with low lifetime earnings r.s de- 
PfiPdenta of iheir husbands; with no credit for any contributions to Social Security 
they may have made. 

EAT. .JiWCiS SHARING 

NOW supports Rep. Oaker's bill, UK 2742, requiring mandatory "^'"83 shar- 
ing" in determining Social Svcurity benefits: At its l»-«c levul, this means establ«h- 
„g 6 parate Social Security ■'accounts" for every person. When unmarr.^ ones 
own earningtw.-uld be recorde?. in c,c's Sccour,*; when miirnetk the couple s com- 
bmedTarSngs^ v.id S equal!> dialed i*t»»ii each ^case's account. At retire- 
ment each ^ a wou d r-ccl^j a Socitf Security borictt trad on the record of 



7 National longitudinal Study on Mature Women, unpublished lata collected in 1976. 

» Sei Is ^tfaony of Steveh H. Sar.deli of the National Cpmm^ion Jbr^mployment Policy 
botorefe wTs and Means Subcommittee on Sock! Security. "Demographic Trends and the 
Social Security System," December 2, 1980. • • . 

^StKX of Marital Hi*to^ 
Number 297, 1976; Estimate for current figure is from preliminary data that will update tnia 



report 
»'» Ibid. 
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earnings in the account. Earnings "credits" accumulated during a marriage should 
be automatically transferred lb the surviving spouse or ex-spouse upon the death of 
her or his former pa_rtner^ m ... ... 

The concept of earnings sharing, like marriage as an economic partnership^ isnot 
a radical idea; In fact, the "conceptual precedent" of earnings sharing is ihenow 
well-tested law of community property, as pointed out by Commissioner Mary 
Falvey Fuller in her supplementary statement to the report of the Na; ^nal Com- 
mission on Social Security. 12 - : 

Earnings sharing would ensun> that all fvriployed women benefit from their Social 
Security contributions. It would offer special protection to divorced women because 
the record of combined earnings would be portable (and thus outlast the marriage). 
Lifetime homemakera who divorce before the tenth year of marriage would benefit 
significantly. Today they would not qualify for a spo.use benefit based on tiv r rt- 
husband's earnings, and every year working in the home would reduce the * «v<ii«ig3 
history on which their own worker's benefits would be based. Under pfirnir^r ^har- 
ing,_however, in every year that one partner is employed both partriv s g/*i t v iit 
for half those.earnLngs^ ;__ 

Earnings sharing would offer greater protection to _th_e .majority o_f ^A^_whp 
will retire in the future, and ar a result will restore the fairness, that _haabeen_missr 
ing from Social Security for too long: But by itself it would not adequately profect 
women who roust work in the hw>. Caring for dependents is the nearrexclasive 
province of women; while no r ' ft "l>ts both the amount of work and the social 
benefits involved, Social Sect ■ *tb reward this work with adequate '.benefits. 



, *uy~--*JT YEARS 

NOW supports allowing So * i rtf ay "drop-out years" for time spent caring for 
a child under 16, a retiree bvei ^ or n person who meefe Social-Security's defi- 
nition _of disability. To qualify, tiiJ dependent would have to reside Avith the caretak- 
er* and thel caretaker could not earn enough income to get Social Security coverage 
for that year. . 

Those years would sim ply not be counted when computing retLremen t or jdiaabili ty 
benefits. We reject the idea that the number of "drop-out years" should be ^pped 
arid any ^cess included in the benefit calculation: These "dependents' care credits" 
are based on the principle that this work, through Unpaid, is of enormous Jtenefit to 
society and should hot impose any penalties on the women who must Undertake it 



IMPLEMENTATION OF SOLUTIONS 

We would put these changes into the law now, and provide beneiite_ under _atran_- 
sitional formula so that those retiring in the near futui 5 are not adversely affected 
by the change. Couples could, for instance, receive either benefits based on shared 
earnings or a benefit calculated Lrider a transitional fdrmii!a assuring the same pur- 
chasing power as under preseritjaw. 

NOW -^cognizes that these essential reforms do rib* come cheap, arid thatJSbcial 
Security as cur renUyLftnanced could n ot afford them. These changes must be paid 
for; we would not suggest othe™se^ Tiiere are_a_variety ol options for raising the 
required funds for these important reforms, Congress coul <L for exam^lej subject a 
portion of fringe benefits to Social Security-tax. The 1&82 Social SecjLiritv Trustees 
Report assumes i tha t fringe benefits will grow as a portion of totui employee com- 
pensation from 16 percent today to 38 ptroerit in 2060. It is well within Congress's 
power to tax a part of this nj)w : uritaxed compensation. (Congress could, for instance, 
phase in a tax on Fringe benefit" in excess of 25 percent of_ total coriiperisatibri.) 
InieecL £Qod_ public _poiicy cUncst dei^ii'ids that such a large ari^urit of untaxed 
compensation. nQt..re_main_ujicaptur_ed. 

Good public policy certainly demands that Social Security treat women more equi- 
tably, else the poverty that plagues today's generation, of eiderly__women__wijl_visit 
tomorrow s as well: List year a. reporter telephoned to tell NOW of ihe Social Stzu- 
rity Administation's-remarkable new computers, wh^h can estimate benefit levels 
75 years from new. These computer runs revealed, among other things, that today's 
disparity between men's arid woriieri's Social Security benefits would remain the 
same over the 75 year projection period. Women would fare no better in 2060 than 
they do tjday. What, we asked, does Social Security propose to do about this prob- 



12 HaVttrd Women's Law Jcurnal "Case S_tudies in the Treatment of Women Under Social Se- 
curity Law: The Need for Reform", Barbara M. Mikulski, Eilyn Y. Brown, Spring 1983, Vol. G, 
No. 1, p. 31. 
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lem? Why nothing, the- reporter replied, saying •■»«■'• 1 * *i| Security Administra- 
tion did hot consider it a problem. 

The federal government has for a generation W^ rri :\ poverty. We must not and 
will not ignore the proverty of elderly women. We wilL not remain silent while _our 
primary system of social insurance treats half the nation unfairly arid perpetuates 
its poverty. Congress must ensure t_hj?t_the retired women of the Ritu re fare better 
than SSA is willing to let them. Congress can best do so by immediate passage of 
earnings sharing arid dependents care credits. Unless Congress acts now,_Socia_l 
curity will continue to short-change American women, with disastrous results for 
Women and the country. n . 
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CASE STUDIES IN THE TREATMENT OF 
WOMEN UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY LAW: 
THE NEED FOR REFORM 



Barbara A. Mkulski* 
EttTN L. Brown** 



INTRODUCTION 

Ideally, American law reflects its citizens' values and fundamen- 
tal beliefs. For example, bur individual liberties embodied in such 
constitutional protections as freedom of speech tnd religion and the 
right to be free from unreasonable invasions of pWvacy, and our sense 
of fairness is manifested by protections crafted from the due pro- 
cess and equal protection clauses. Similarly, /egisl.ative enactments 
proclaim our values, for example, encoura? ^tent of competition 
(anti-trust laws); stimulation of philanthropy, arid investment (tax 
incentives); commitment to citizens' education and health care 
(government financial assistance). Although c r political process does 
not always produce the perfect means to achieve these goals, and, 
in a pluralistic society, there will always be conflicts among interest 
groups as to which goals should be pursued, nonetheless, in general, 
we expect our system of laws to reflect our system of values. 

1 T nfortunately, our political system often denies by its actions many 
of ; he values that the American people claim to honor. By long-held 
ii* Irtion, we profess to embrace the family as the foundation of our 
- :> of life, and acclaim the homemaker, who work;; to maintain 
the home and to guide her children. American law, however, has 
not always acted to uphold these values. In addition, American tradi- 

Hfcmber, Unite Stales Mouse of Representatives. B.A., Ml. St. Agnes College; M.S.W., 
University of Mar- land. Congress woman Mikulski has represented the Third District of 
Maryland* since 1976. 

••Associate, Venable, Bacrjer and Howard, Baltimore, Maryland. A.B., Vassar College; 
M.i., The Johns Hopkir.i _f ivcrsity; J.D., University of Maryland. 
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tion respects individual achievement, professes the self-worth of every 
individual, and ac:laims the workethic. Nonetheless, our laws have 
been slow ie> adapt to the economic realities faced by today's women 
who work outside of the home. , 

The federal government's largest human services program, the 
Social Security system, often works at cross purposes to our pro- 
fessed values by its implicit denial of the value of the contributions 
made to society by American women. The system is erratic in its treat- 
ment of women: its vagaries are such that many women -whether 
married, single, divorced or widowed, homemakers or wage earners, 
with or without children, disabled or healthy -receive Social Security 
benefits that provide an inadequa?? *a, -':ri of living and bear no 
equitable relationship to their icspet'ive contributions to society. 

Reform of the Social Sw='. * systf' u ^equalize the treatment of 
women and men has b« ject of congressional concern for a 

number of years.' In part, this concern has been catalyzed by some 
of the more graphic of the gender-based distinctions in the Social 
Security system which have been exposed -and invalidated -by 
federal court eases in the past several years. In 1983, however, overall 
fiscal integrity of the Social Security system is the overriding con- 
cern. In the past few years, Americans have watched with growing 
alarm as the system has slipped closer to the edge of bankruptcy, 
and have become increasingly confused and frightened by the political 
polarization that has prevented a solution. 



• See eg Social Security Amendments of 1977, Puo. L. No. 95-216 title III, § 341 91 
Stat 1509,1548, (requiring the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare m consultat.on 
with the Department of Justice, to report to Congress concerning proposals to djmma^sex 
discrimination in the system): U.S. Dep't of Health, Education and Welmre, JSocuu 
Security and the Changing Roles of Men and Women] (Feb. 1979), Volume 
II Appendix III of Treatment of Women Under Social Secunty: Hearings Bejore the Task 
Fwceon Social Security and Women of the House Subcomm. on Re "^"'J n ' ome °Z 
?mployment and :he House Select Comm. oh Aging, 96th Cong., 1st Scss. 40 (1979) heremaf cr 
cued as Chanc.no Roles; citations jire to «xt of^pqrt co^ained in Vol. II. Aft. 11. 
of HEAK.NGsj; See also Adapting Social Security WM Changing Work Force: Hearings B,Jor 
ZeSenine Special Comm. on Aging, 9fith Cong.. 1st Sess. (1979) [hranaftercittd * Senate 
£^£atmr,tofMen and Women Under the Social Securi:, program. Heanngs More 
the Subcomm. on Social Security of the House Comm. on Ways 96th Cong 

U sess (1979) [hereinafter cited as House Hearings]; Treatment of Women Under Social 
tecum - Hearings Before the Task Force m Social Security and Women of the House 
rnmm on Retirement Income and Employment and the House Select Comm. on Aging, 96th 
Cong; tst iSK [hereinafter MHome Task Force Heanngs]. Knowle^earr pnva.e 
authors have also expressed thei- concern about these issues. See, e.& ,Js ""TX 
Tod/y akd Tomorrow (197c. - t Chapter 12. "Are Women and K WO 
Fairly'"; Myers Social Security am' Sex Discrimination, Chau > nge. Ju-j 
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In an attempt to advance beyond the initial contrapositions of the 
President and the Congress * and in order to initiate work on reform 
at a more advanced level, President Reagan established the National 
Commission on Social Security Reform in December 1981. 2 The 
National Commission's Report, published in January 1983, is the basis 
from which the House Ways and Means Committee, an d, in turn, 
the Congress as a whole, will undertake the massive and complex 
task of reform. 

As stated in the Executive Order creating it, the National Com- 
mission's mandate was to identify, analyze, and recommend solutions 
to the current and long-term financial problems of the Social Security 
trust funds. Although the Report offers some recommendations that 
would touch upon the system's treatment of women, 3 and 
acknowledges that "is] bine members . . . believe that there should 
be a comprehensive change in the program to reflect the changing role 
of women . . . ," it also states thai other members "[believe] that 
such comprehensive changes [are] outside of the scope of the charge 
of the National Commission." 4 Thus, it seems, in the crisis 
atmosphere created by pending financial collapse of the Social Secu- 
rity system as a whole, there is the distinct possibility that we will 
once again procrastinate concerning the reforms needed to equalize 
the treatment of women under the system. 

The principal problems with further delay of consideration of 
"women's issues" are both integral and political. First, as with every 
other element of the Social Security system, any changes made with 
regard to benefit structures or levels for women will have fiscal con- 
sequences. Therefore, such changes are ideally suited to considera- 
tion within the context of overall fiscal reform. Political reality 
compels the same conclusion: once the Congress has agonized through 
the difficult decisions necessary to resolve the current crisis, it may 
be reluctant to alter the new legislative scheme. From both perspec- 
tives, then, the right moment has arrived for consideration of benefit 
equity and adequacy for women. 

In order to illustrate the heed for these reforms, this Article 
describes the Social Security system's treatment of women in different 



2 Exec. Order No. 12,335, 3 C.F.R. 217 (1981). 

3 Report of The National Commission on Social Security Reform, (1983) at 2-5, 2-6, 
2-12 to 13 (hereinafter cited as National Commission Report] . 

4 National Commission Report, supra note 3, at 2-28. 
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roles and circumstances of life. A discussion of proposals for reform 
is also included. Rather than a list and analysis of the various statutory 
components of the system, the difficulties encountered by women 
are illustrated through a series of case studies of hypothetical 
individuals. These ease studies reveal the seriousness arid depth of 
human problems far better than can the dry recitation of statutory 
meaning and effect. They also show the manner in which members 
of Congress are made aware of the problems of the Social Security 
system: through the real dilemmas of their constituents who must 
live with the inequities and inadequacies of the system. 

AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 

As enacted in 3935, Social Security was an employer-employee 
financed system designed to begin paying monthly benefits to retired 
wage earners in 1942. The original system focused on the wage earner's 
contributions through a taxing system, with the benefit level upon 
retirement dependent on the worker's earnings record. 3 In 1939, 
however, before the system took effect, Congress approved amend- 
ments that added a new class of supplemental benefits for the wage 
earner's dependents. 6 These amendments were designed specifically 
to "afford more adequate protection to the family as a unit." 7 The 
1939 amendments provided that a dependent wife would, at age sixty- 
five, receive fifty percent of her wage-earning husband's benefit even 
though her husband had contributed no more to the system than had 
a comparably situated unmarried wage earner. 8 Similarly, a deperi- 



J Social Security Act of 1935, ch. 531, § 202, 49 Stat. 620. 623 (repealed i_93?;_current ^ ver- 
sion at 32 U.S.C. §§ 401-433) (1976 & Supp: II-V, 1978-81)). The original plan provided 
that a worker_wbuid receive benefits equal to or greater than his contributions plus interest, 
and ;hat a. lump sum payment would be returned to His estate if he died ^ beTore receiving his 
full entitlement. See Congressional Research Service, Women and Retirement Income 
Programs: Current Issues of Equity and Adequacy, l Report Prepared for theSubcomm. 
on Retirement Income and Employment of the House Select Comm. on Aging (96th Cong., 
1st Sess.) (Nov, 1979), at 14-1 5 (hereinafter cited as Current Issues]; Changing Roles, supra 
note 1. at 52-55. 

6 Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, § 202(b)-(0. 53 Stat: 1360, 1364-66 (current 
version at 42 U.S.C. § 402(b)-(h) (1976 & Supp. II-IV, 1978-80)). 

7 H.R. Rep. No. 728, 76th Cong., 1st Sess. 7 (1939). 

8 Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, 4202(b), 53 Stat. 136C, 1364 (current version 
at 42 U.S.C. § 402(b) (1976 & Supp. II-V, 1978-81)). 
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fieri wiS ; / with children under eighteen was eligible For a mother's 
ber* w;; vv'ihich was discontinued when the youngest child attained 
eigttf .in* A dependent child became e'.igible for separate benefits 
through tte account of the deceased wagi;-earning Father. 10 Upon 
reac*"TiE' age nxiy-five, a widow could claim widow's benefits through 
her husband V account; alternatively, iF she had been a wage earner 
For v. suffiti' it period of time during the years intervening between 
the cm-o rr f <;e* mother's benefit and eligibility For the widow's 
benefit, sir* touid claim through her own retirement account. 11 The 
system as enacted originally reflected the perception that most women 
lived their lives as economic c '^pendents and defined such dependents 
in terms of i?cir economic relationships to wage earners; 

Since 192 "' Congress has further amended the Social Security Act, 
First by adding disability benefits and making further provisions for 
certain categories of beneficiaries, 12 and more recently by limiting 
the scope of certain benefits. 15 These changes have, however, left 
the underlying system largely intact. 

Federal court litigation has also prompted some significant but 
piecemeal modification of the system; In 1975, in Weinberger v; 
Wiesenfeld" the Supreme Court found that the section of the 



9 Id. at § 202(e) (current v-riion at 42 U.S.C. § '102(g)). 

10 Id. at § 202(c) (current version at 42 U.S.C. § 402(d)). 

11 Social SecurityAct Amendments of tm ch^666, § 202'bMO. 51 Stat. 1360, 1364 (cur- 
rent version at 42 U.S.C. § 402(bH.., v 1976 & Supp. II-IV, 1978-81)). 

12 See, Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, ch. 809, § 101(a), 64 Stat. 477, 482 
(current version at 42 U.S.C. §§ 402(c)(1)(c), (f)(1)(D) (1976)). this amendment created a new 
classification of benefits for husbands and widowers, box required a showing, of economic 
dependency, i.e., a showing that the husband or widowet depended bri his wife for more than 
half of his support . This sex-dependent ecpnpm ic s upppri [test was struck dpw n by t he Supreme 
Court in Califano v. Goldfarb, 430 U.S. 199 (1977) (plurality opinion), discussed infra at text 
accompanying notes 47-22; These amendments also provided that divorced women whose 
former spouses had died were eligible Tor the same mother's benefit that previously had been 
payable only to the survivors of intact marriages. Social Security Act Amendments 1950, 
ch. 809, § 101(a), 64 Stat. 482. 42 U.S.C. § 402(g)(1) (1976). See description of the mother's 
benefit, supra ai text accompanying note 9, infra at text accompanying note 44: Other amend- 
ments that added to or expanded beneficiary categories included the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965, Pub, L. No. 89-97, § 308, 79 Stat. 286, 375 (provided widow's benefits for 
divorced women); Sociat Security Amendments_of 1972, Pub. L. No. 92-603, § 114, 86 Stat. 
1329, 1348, Social Security Amendments of 1977, Pub L 0 No 95-216, § 337, 91 StaU 1509. 
1548 (shortened duration of marriage requirement to 10 years from 20) (current version at 
42 U.S.C. §§ 402 & 416 (1976)). 

. 13 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, Pub. L. No. 97-35, §§ 2201, 2210, 95 Stat. 
357, 830, 841 (1981) (limiting minimum benefit provisions arid child's insurance benefits for 
college students). 

14 420 U.S. 636 (1975). 
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Social Security Act thai provided certain benefits to a surviving spouse 
only if the spouse was a mother 15 violated the right to equal protec- 
tion secured by t\i" due process clause of the fifth amendment. 16 
Under the provision, ~:ales w*re perse excluded from receiving such 
benefits regardless c whetiicu they could prove actual financial 
dependency on the i n- Uj's female wage earner. 17 Because of the 
court's ruling, eligibil* } -as tended to widowers on the same basis 
that it had been extended to widows. 18 Wiesenfeld was followed in 
1977 by Califano v. Goldfarb, 19 in which the Court invalidated the 
gender-based requirement for a dependency test that controlled the 
receipt of survivor's benefits by the surviving spouse of a deceased 
wage earner. Under the statute in effect at that time, survivor's 
benefits based on the earnings of a deceased husband were payable 
id his widow regardless of her actual financial dependence on her 
husband, but a widower was eligible to receive survivor's benefits 
based on the earnings of his deceased wife only if he could prove 
that he was receiving at least one-half of his support from her. 20 
In both Wiesenfeld and Goidfarb, the Court found that the gender- 
based distinctions in the challenged statutes were impermissible 
because they deprived women of the protection for their families that 
men received by their employment and payment of the Social Security 
taxes. 21 In both cases, the Court recognized that the challenged 
benefit schemes had been enacted on the basis of assumptions about 
family relationships and dependency that prevailed at the time. In 
Wiesenfeld, the Court found that the legislative intent in the 1939 
enactment of the so-called mother's benefit was to supplement 
children's benefits in order "to permit women to elect not to work 
and to devote themselves to the care of children." 22 In Gotdfarb, 
the Court reviewed the legislative history of the challenged provi- 
sion and concluded that it had been enacted "on the 'then generally 



15 ft^at 637 n.U 42 U.S.C. § 402(g) (1970 ed.). 

16 420 U.S. at 653 (citing Reed v. Reed, 404 U.S. 71, 77 (1971 )). 
,7 420 U.S. at 637 h.l; 42 U.S.C: § 402(g) (1970 ed.). 

18 20 C.F.R. I 404.335 (1982). 

19 430 U.S. 199 (1577) (plurality opinion). ■ . . 

30 Td. at 201 h.l; 42 U:S.C: & 402(f)U) (1970 ed. & Supp. _V)._In _effect, .this test required 

the female wage earner to produce at least 75% of the^uple's earned income. 

~ 2i Wiesenfeld, 420 U.S. at 645; Goldfarb. 430 U.S. at 208. Bui cf. 430 U:S: at 218 (Stevens* 

J:, concurring) (finding the impermissible discrimination to be against the male survivors rather 

than against the deceased female wage earners). 
22 420 U.S. at 648. 
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accepted presumption that a man is responsible for the support of 
his wife and children;'" 23 Current eeonomie reality, the Court said, 
could not support such " 'archaic and overbroad' generalizations" as 
a sufficient justification for the gender-based differentiation. 24 

tower Federal courts, relying on Goldfarb and/o* Wiesenfeld, have 
found additional portions of the Social Security Aet to be 
unconstitutional. 25 One such provision of the Act which was over- 
turned permitted payment of survivor's benefits to a female wage 
earner's widower only if he had never remarried, but permitted pay- 
ment to a male wage earner's widow as long as she was not married 
at the time of application. 26 Both the First and the Fifth Circuit 
Courts of Appeals have found unconstitutional under the due pro- 
cess clause of the fifth amendment the provision contained in the 
Act that, in a community property state, income from a trade or 
business (other than a partnership between husband and wife) was 
to be treated as the husband's income. Under the now-invalid provi- 
sion, income from such a business had not been credited to the wife's 
earnings for Social Security eligibility unless the wife exercised 
substantially all of the management and control of the business. 27 

Although these and other court-fashioned changes have, of course, 
been ameliorative, most of these decisions have benefited Female 
workers by bringing tiie value of their Social Security contributions 
to their survivors into parity with the contributions of male workers. 
In other areas, such as distinctions in benefits to women based on 
their marital statuses, the courts have found that the distinctions made 
by the law, even if arbitrary and troublesome, did not constitute a 
violation of the equal protection clause of the fourteenth 



23 4.10 U.S. at 215-16 (quoting Sjocial Security ApMiNisT^Tr^E Research Report 42, 
at 77, b. Hopkins & L. Bixby, Women and Social Security: Law and Policy In Five 
Countries ^1973)>._ 

24 430 U.S. at 207; 420 U.S. at 643 (both citing and quoting Schlesinger v. Ballard, 419 
U.S. 498, 508 41975). 

23 See, e $. t Yates v. Califano, 471 F. Supp. 84 (W.D. Ky. 1979) (surviving divorced father 
as opposed to surviving divorced mother); Baker v. Harris, 503 F. Supp. 863 (D.D.C.1580) 
(surviving divorced husband as opposed to surviving divorced wife); Vitalc v. Harris, 507 F: 
Supp. 854 (S.D. Fla. 1981) (surviving divorced widower as opposed to surviving divorced 
widow). _ _ . . 

26 42 U.S.C. § 402(0(1) (1976): Mcrtz v. Harris, 497_F_Supp. U3L4 (S.D,_Tex. 1980). 

27 42 U.S.C. § 411(a)(5)(a) (1976). Hester v. Harris, 631 F.2d 53 (5ih Cir. 1980); Carrasco 
v. Secretary, 628 F.2d 624 (1st Cir. 1980). 
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amendment. 28 At the most fundamental level, courts are limited in 
the amount of reform that they are able to bring to the Social Security 
system because many of the most problematic issues surrounding the 
equity arid adequacy of women's benefits are not perse gender-based 
discriminations. Rather, much of what works against women recip- 
ients is what might be termed the "disparate impact" of certain fun- 
damental structures in the Social Security system. 29 

Thus, despite the elimination of some overt forms of gender-based 
discrimination from the Social Security Act, we continue, in 1983, 
to have a Social Security system that was designed to serve the society 
of the 1930's. That system was based on four assumptions: that 
women were typically homemakers, that men provided the income 
for their families, that housework had rib economic value, andthat 
marriages lasted a lifetime. 30 In the 1930's, when only ten to fifteen 
percent of married women were wage earners and the divorce rate 
was approximately one in six or seven, 31 these underlying assump- 
tions may have been valid for most Americans. Today, however, when 
the majority of married women are in the labor force at any given 
time, when nearly all women will work outside the home for at least 
some period in their lives, 32 and when the divorce rate approaches 



28 See, e.g., Mathews v. be Castro, 42y U.S. 181 (1976) (due process is not violated by 
granting benefits to a married woman under 62 with minor children in her care whose hus- 
band retires or becomes disabled while at the same time denying snchJbenefits to * divorced 
woman in similar circumstances); Goldberg v. Weinberger, 546 F.2d 477 (2d Cir: 1976), cert, 
denied sub nom. Goldberg v. Califano, 431 U.S. 937 (1978) (due process is not violated by 
denial of widow's benefits 10 widowiwho remarry before age 60 while continuing such benefits 
for those who remarry after age 60). 

29 Courts have developed the concept of disparate impact in the context of employment 
discrimination and have held under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. § 2000e 
to 2000e-17 (1976 £ Supp:V, 1981), that hiring practices which have a disparate impact on 
minorities are invalid unless they are job-related. See Griggs v. Dake Power Co., 401 U.S. 
424 (1971); Comment, Erasing the "Bottom Line": Connecticut v. Teal, 6 Harv. Women's 
t .J: 175 (1983) .at text accompanying notes 10- i 4 for a discussionof disparate impact. V. ithih 
the context of the Social Security statutes, however, the pervasive nature of disparate impact 
problems compels a legislative, rather than judicial, solution. - 

,0 Statement of Martha Keys, Special Advisor to the Secretary of fie Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, House Hearings^ supra note j, at 133. 134. 
- 1 - See id.', see also Changing RotEs, supra note \, at 40-42. 
12 The labor-force participation of married women has grown from 17 percent in 1940 
to about 47 percent in 1977 and is expected to continue to .grow: Of the 96 million 
workers in the labor force in 1977, 24 million were married women -25 percent of 
the paid labor force compared to 9 percent in 1940.. . . Two-thirds of all women 
age 25-54 are expected to be in the labor force in 1990 compared with about 55 per- 
cent in this age group in 1975. 
Changing Roles, supra note 1, at 40-41. S?e also id. at 60; Current Issues, supra note 5, 
at 80, 81, 88 (Appendix B: Data on Women in the Work Force); Statement of Stanford G. 
Ross, House Task Force Hearings, supra note I, at i5. 
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one in two," the assumptions of the 1930's do not apply. Further, 
bur society is now beginning to recognize that marriage is an economic 
partnership and that, if b n e partner works in the home, the value 
of that work contributes to the economic well-being of the marital 
unit. 34 

What, then, are the specific problems faced by the women, men, 
and families of the 1980's who are confronted with a Social Security 
system designed in the 1930's? The following case studies are by no 
means an exhaustive revie\y of the possible problems faced by women 
under the Social Security system, but are offered to illustrate some 
of the more common Problems encountered. 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM IN OPERATION: CASE 
STUDIES IN THE INEQUITY AND INADEQUACY 
OF MA^V WOMEN'S BENEFITS 

Ann A. was employed for four years as a department store 
clerk. She left the paid work force for fifteen years to raise her 
family and then returned to paid employment for twenty years. 
Her husband was employed as a steelworker. When Ann retired, 
she found that her ^Pendent's benefits - which amounted to 
fifty percent of the benefits due her husband on his earnings 
record — were higher th^n those she had accumulated during her 
own paid employment, she receives no additional benefits for 
the years that she paid j m o the Social Security system through 
her taxes. 

This is brie of the most Pervasive inequities of the Social Security 
system: Upon retirement, women who have moved in and but of the 
labor force because of h°n\emaking and child-bearing responsibilities 
often find that their dependent's benefits, which are available through 
their husbands' earnings records, are higher than their own earned 
benefits. 33 That is, such Women receive the same benefit they would 



_ 33 See.C hanging Roles, supra no te i, a[ 4 |; Statement of Stanford G; Ross, House Task 
Farce Hearings, supra note l^a* !$. 

34 See generally S. Bu*K s . "THE Household Economy (1975). 

;s A wife who has worked outside home may receive benefits. based on her own wage- 
earning record or a dependent's j^nefltof SOW of her-husband's beriefiL, batmay not receive 
both. 42 U.S.C. § 402(b)(2) & (q)O) ( j976); see also 20C.F:R : §§ 404.333. 404.407(c) (1952): 
Of those women receiving dependent^ benefits in 1976. approximately 1.8 million were entitled 
to benefits based on their earnings. $ ee Changing Roles, supra note 1, at 43. this figure 
will continue to rise as more wome^ enter the labor force. See supra hole 30 : 
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have received had they never worked and never paid into the system. 
Understandably, this is a source of considerable dissatisfaction, par- 
ticularly among lower and middle income couples who feel that they 
could have put wives' Social Security contributions to use as take- 
home pay to provide for their families. In effect, under the current 
system, women who move in and out of the paid labor force sub- 
sidize the system by their contributions. 

A woman's dependent's benefit may be higher than her earned 
benefit for at least two reasons. First, because of employment and 
wage discrimination, women earn approximately sixty cents for every 
dollar earned by men. 36 Therefore, the wage rates upon which a 
woman's earned retirement benefits are predicated are likely to be 
substantially lower than her husband's simply because she is a woman. 
Sex discrimination in employment arid wages is thus perpetuated into 
retirement. A second element of benefit computation that hurts 
women who move in and out of paid employment is the averaging 
of lifetime earnings over the so-called "worklife expectancy." When 
a female worker's earnings are averaged across those years during 
which she earned no money as a homemaker, lifetime earhihgs^upbh 
which the benefit ievel is based, are reduced. 37 Thus, a wage-earning 
wife's so-called "f.eperiderit's benefit," which is fifty percent of her 
husband's benefit, may well be higher than her own earned benefit. 

Barbara B. and her husband Bill both retired recently. Barbara 
had worked outside of the home for the majority of her adult 
life, and the average monthly wage from which her benefits were 



16 This distinction occurs even when differences in education, employment history, and 
experience are standardized. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Social Indicators of Equality 
for -M in o r ITIES-A nd Women, 65 (1978). Seeaiso Current Issues, supra note 5 t _aj_l [ L 82-83i 
J. Norwood & E. Waldman. Women in the Labor Force: Some New Data Series, reprinted 
in House T'tsk Force Hearings, supra note l,at Vol. 2. Appendix 1.5 (earnings gap has widened 
in past years: in 1939, women earned 58 cents fqr_e_very. dollar :e_arned_byjnen 

figure had risen to 63 cents, hut in 1982, despite advances in educational and training attainments 
by women, the median had fallen to about 59 cents); Metiorand Stamas, Vsual Weekly Earn- 
ings: Another Look at Intergroup Differences and Basic Trends, 105 Monthly Lab. Rev. 
Apr. 1982, at IS. 16. 

17 But c/. Califano v. Webster. 430_U:S: 313 (1977) (per curiam) (approving benefit calcula- 
tion system, m effect from 1956 to 1972. that favored retired female workers; legislative history 
indicated that adoption of system was at least in part to remedy wage discrimination). 

For an excellent explanation of benefit computation, the .a veraging of monthly earnings 
over a work-life span and the problems created by these methods, see Blumberg, Adult 
Derivative Benefits in Socia\Security, 32 Stan. L. Rev. 233, 235-36 ri. I I . 240 n:29 and 243-46 
(1980). See also Changing Roles, supra note 1, at 61. Table 3; Statement of Robert J. Myers. 
House Task Force Hearings, supra note 1. at 201- 210. 
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computed was $250. Bill's average monthly wage was $500. Their 
retirement benefits are, respectively, $225 and $307 per month, 
for a total of $532 per month for their household. Barbara and 
Bill live next door to Connie and Charles C. Charles recently 
retired, haying attained an average monthly wage of $750 over 
his work history. Connie worked outside the home only briefly 
after their marriage. Charles' retirement benefit is $387 and Con- 
nie, as a dependent wife, is entitled to fifty percent of that 
amount, or $193. Their total benefit isjhus $580, or $48 per 
month more than Barbara and BllVs combined I benefit This is 
the case despite the fact that the two couples earned the same 
total amounts over their work jives and had the same total 
average monthly wage. Upon the death of a spouse in these 
households, this inequity is compounded. The survivor of Bar- 
bara and Bill's marriage will receive the larger of the two ac- 
crued benefits, or $307. The survivor of Connie and Charles' 
marriage will receive $387, the primary benefit of the wage 
earner:" 

This example illustrates one of the most glaring inconsistencies in 
the Social Security system — one that is of increasing significance as 
many more women enter the paid labor force. As the above com- 
parison shows, a two-earner couple with the same total income as 
a one-earner couple receives less in total retirement benefits than the 
one-earner couple: 39 As indicated, this disparity in benefits is only 
compounded on the death of a spouse. 40 Because of the "tilt" in the 
benefit formula, the most glaring inequity of this type occurs when 
the earnings of the two members of the two-earner couple are fairly 
high and roughly equal: two such persons will receive a substantially 
lower total benefit than will the one-earner couple in which the sole 
wage earner earned as much as the two other wage earners 
c6mbined.■ 1, 

J " Benefit levels in this example were calculated at 1983 levels. See generally CCH % 1983 
Sociaj: Security Benefits (Jan: 1, 1983), at 4-16: Prior to 1981, benefit disparity between 
the couples would have been even more marked. 

"This assumes that ]he membejs of the twp^earjier..coupj 
incomes, i.e., that the lower earner receives a higher earned benefit than dependent's benefit. 
This is thecase in the example of Barbara arid-Bill; Barbara is the lower wage earner, but 
is better off with her own earned benefit of S225 than with a dependent's benefit (50% of 
Bill's benefit of $307.00, or $153.50). 

40 A widow is eligible to receive L00% of her deceased husband's benefit. 42 U.S.C. 
§ 402(e)(2)(A) (1976 & 1982 Supp.); 20 C:F:R^ § 404.338 (1982): 

Jl See supra note 37. The opposite effect — where the two-earner couple receives greater 
benefits than the one-earner couple — pccurs_only at the extreme highs and lows of the benefit 
table and is therefore infrequent. See Blumberg, supra note 37, at 246-51; 
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This example also illustrates the fallacy of claims that the fifty per- 
cent dependent's benefit is an acceptable surrogate for explicit recogni- 
tion by the Social Security system of the economic value of homemak- 
ing services. To follow this theory through to its logical conclusion, 
it must be taken to mean that the only accurate measure of value 
of a homemaker's services is the income earned by her husband, arid 
that wage-earning wives who earned sufficient wages to elect their 
own earned retirement benefits over their dependent's benefits per- 
formed rid homemaking services of any value. 

Delores D,., an elementary school teacher until her retirement; 
never married. She has been the sole support of her younger 
mentally handicapped sister for the past twenty years. Delores 
receives Social Security benefits through her own account. Her 
sister, although she is Delores' dependent in every sense, is not 
eligible for any dependent's or survivor's benefits through 
Delores. Delores is struggling to support two people on her 
limited retirement income and is concerned about her sister's 
financial welfare should Delores predecease her. 

Simply put, the Social Security system provides greater protection 
for the married wage earner with a dependent spouse than for a single 
worker with a comparable income, despite the fact that both pay 
into the system at the same rate. 

Because of the fifty percent dependent spouse's benefit, the mar- 
ried couple receives 150% of the benefit received by the single 
worker. 42 The dependent's benefit extends to eligible spouses, 
children and, under certain circumstances, to grandchildren and aged 
dependent parents of the worker. 43 It does not, however, extend to 
other dependents or relatives such as Delores' sister in the above 
example. This distinction seems arbitrary at best. If the system's intent 
is to provide for those who are financially dependent on the 
household's wage earner, the limitation to certain set familial relation- 
ships is over-inclusive of some "dependents" who are not actually 
financially dependent on the wage earner and, more painfully; is 
under-inclusive of those in need of dependent's benefits and unfair 
to single workers who might choose to allocate those benefits to 
dependent relatives. 

42 See- rupra noie_35. _ 

4J 12 U.S.C. § 402(h) (1976). See generally H. McCormick. Social Security Claims and 
Procedures 187 (2d ed. 1978). 
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Elizabeth E. practiced law for Five years before leaving the 
labor Force upon the birth oF her First child. In the next five 
years, she was essentially a homemaker; she had another child 
and did part-time volunteer legal work. During her sixth year 
away From the paid labor Force, just prior to her planned return 
to Full-time paid employment, severe illness left her permanently 
disabled and unable to work in or outside the home. Elizabeth 
was^not eligible for disability benefits because she had not been 
employed For twenty of the last -forty quarters (five of the last 
ten years) prior to her illness. A year later, when she died as 
a result of her illness, her Family was not eligible for any sur- 
vivor's benefits. 

Two major problems with the Social Security system are illustrated 
by this case study. First, the system denies disability payments to 
those who are out of the paid labor force for more than five 
years,* 1 despite the fact that many such persons have a prior work 
history and would, had the disability riot occurred, almost certainly 
have returned to paid employment. 43 Disability benefits are denied 
solely because the disabling event occurs in a woman's homemaking 
phase, rather than during earlier or later paid employment, despite 
the Fact that the onset oF disability represents a future income loss 
to the family. 

Even apart from the issue of a female wage earner's eligibility For 
disability benefits through paid employment, the disability or death 
of any homemaker works an economic hardship on a Family that 
is not recognized by the Social Security system. Because the system 
accords no economic value to homemaking, no survivor's or depen- 
dent's benefits are paid to "replace" the disabled or deceased 
homemaker's services. In reality, oF course, replacement of a 
homemaker's services is of considerable economic significance to her 
family. 4 * 

Frances F., forty-nine years old, was widowed last year. She 
had worked as a grocery elerk until her mid-twenties, but has 



u 42 U.S.C. § 423(c)(l)(B)(i) (1976). See Changing Roles, supra note 1, at Vol. U t 65-66. 
45 See Changing Roles, supra note 1; at 26-28: 

44 This value has long been recognized in personal injury and death actions* see, e.g., 
Legare v. United States, 195 F. Supp. 557 (S.D. Fla. 1961); Fabrizi v. Griffin, 162 F. Supp. 
276 (W:D.Pa: 1958), afftisub rtom. Fabrizi v. Kramer Bros. Freight Lines, 261 F.2d 594 
(3d Cir. 1958). 
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been a homemaker since then. At the time of her husband's 
death, their three children were aged twenty-six, twenty-three, 
and fifteen. The youngest child was therefore eligible for sur- 
vivor's benefits under the provision Jhat pays benefits to children 
under age eighteen. Because she had jn her crre a dependent 
chUd^who was entitled to the children's benefits, ranees received 
the mother'sjjenefit — equal to seventy-five percent of her hus- 
band's retirement benefit — for the year following her husband's 
death. When her youngest child turned sixteen, however, 
Frances' mother's benefit terminated. At age forty-nine, with 
virtually no work history, she will not be eligible to receive 
dependent's benefits through her husband's account until she 
reaches retirement age. 

This is one example of the so-called "widow's gap." Essentially, the 
economically dependent widow is eligible for benefits through her 
husband's account during two periods, first when she has dependent 
children under sixteen in her care who are eligible for a surviving 
child's benefit/ 7 and later when she reaches age sixty. 48 In the in- 
tervening period, she is ineligible to draw bh her husband's account 
unless she is at least fifty years old and disabled: 49 As pointed out 
by one expert, this gap is especially difficult for the older widow and 
for the younger widow with small children. 50 For example, if a 
dependent wife with no job skills is widowed at age fifty-eight, her 
chances of obtaining gainful employment that would provide ade- 
quate support are low, and any investment in job training is likely 
to be cost-inefficient given her short projected wbrklife. 31 The 
younger widow with dependent children faces another dilemma: 
because the receipt of any earnings over $4,920 serves to decrease 
her mother's benefit at the rate of one dollar for every two dollars 
earned, 32 Social Security law can effectively deter her from seeking 
paid employment while her children are under age sixteen. The young 
widow is thus discouraged from beginning employment that would 
help to see her through the cessation of her mother's benefit. 

47 See 42 U.S.C. § 4C2(bHl)(B), (s)(l) (1976 & 1982 Supp.J. This section was amended by 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, Pub. L. No. 97-35, § 2205(a)(1), 95 Stat. 357 (Aug. 
i3, 1981) to lower from 18 to 16 the age of a child that would trigger payment of a mother's 
benefit: 

" See 42 U.S.C. § 402(e) and (g) (1976). 

49 See 42 U.S.C. § ^2_(e)Ll)(B)(i); see also Changing Roles, supra note U at 48-49. 
35 See Biumberg^pra note. 37, at 253-56; . 

51 See generally Changing Roles, supra note 1, at 64. 

52 See 42 U.S.C. § 403(0 (1976); 20 C.F.R. §§ 404.415 , 404.416 (1982). 

408 
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Gloria G M age seventy-eight, is a widow receiving dependent's 
benefits through her husband's account. Her husband, who had 
been employed as a salesman, died in 1958 when Gloria was 
fifty-six years old. Because her living expenses exhausted the 
couple's small savings during the iour years after her husband's 
death, Gloria was forced to claim her widow's benefits at age 
sixty instead of waiting until age sixty-five. By claiming early, 
Gloria receives a reduced benefit. Her monthly Social Security 
benefit, which is her only income, is $185 per month. 

For a number of reasons, the aged widow is the hardest hit by the 
Social Security system. She is least likely to be employable because 
of her advanced age. In addition, because her productive years 
occurred at a time when paid employment For married women was 
much less common than it is today, she is less likely than a younger 
woman to have job skills. Most importantly, the benefit paid to an 
elderly widow is often inadequate because, although it is updated 
to keep pace with inflation, it is premised on her husband's earnings 
of many years ago, at wage rates far lower than those that prevail 
today." Also, because the benefit level is keyed to an update of 
wages only up until the husband's death, and is adjusted thereafter 
on the basis of price increases, it has in the past been the case that 
a widow who attains retirement age some years after the death of 
her husband tirids that her benefit level is related more closely to 
the standard of Jiving at the time of her husband's death than to a 
current standard. 54 

The longer a widow survives her husband, the more diluted her 
financial position becomes. Savings and insurance benefits, if any, 
are exhausted or eroded by inflation. Because most women marry 
men who are their seniors, and because the life expectancy of women 



Campbell, Income Maintenance, in The Direction: of Federal Legislation Affecting 
Women Over Forty, at 101 (Block; ed., Nat'l Policy Center on Women and Aging; Univ. 
of Md. 1981). 

54 Changing Roles, supra note 1, at 62-63, and at Appendix C, 198-213; tetter from 
Laurie Shields; Exec Dir: of Older Women's League; Senate Hearings, supra note 1, at 
Appendix 2, 92-102. This indexing phenomenon has not held true in the recent period of double- 
digit inflation in the j>rice index; in more normal economic periods, however, it has been the 
case that the wage index has out-paced the price index. 

'10,9 
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is longer than that of men, the average length of widowhood in the 
United States is eighteen years. 55 

If a widow is forced to claim her widow's benefits at age sixty in- 
stead of age sixty-five in order to gain sufficient income, this early 
election causes a permanent reduction in her benefit level to 71.5% 
of the amount she would have received had she been able to wait 
to attain age sixty-five. 56 According to one author, financial hard- 
ship forces about seventy percent of early (under age sixty-five) 
widows to claim benefits before reaching age sixty-five. 57 This situa- 
tion is only exacerbated by the fact that few aged widows receive 
benefits through private pension plans. 58 Although the Social 
Security benefit was never intended to provide the sole source of retire- 
ment income, it is likely to be just that for the aged widow. This 
high-level nng-term dependency on an often insufficient beneTit is 
shown ?n stark statistical reality: approximately seventy percent of 
the poor are v>omen, and the aged widow, with a median annual 
income of approximately $3,000, is the poorest of the poor. 59 

Helen H. was married at age twenty-four and left the paid 
work force at age twenty-six to become a homemaker. She was 
divorced after nine years of marriage. Helen will receive no 
retirement benefits through her ex-husband's account and no 
survivor's benefits in the event that he should die before she does. 

Under current law, a marriage must last at least ten years in order 
for a divorced woman to be eligible for benefits through her 



" Campbell, supra note 53, at_89.___ 

56 20 C:F.R: § 404.410 (1982). Atage_62, this amount increases to about 81.5%, where it 
remains permanently. 20 C.F.R. § 404.338 (1982). 

57 Campbell, supra note 53, at 101. 

58 See Current Issues, supra note 5, at 3, 11-12, 41-51 (only 21% of women who have 
been employed have pension entitlement; median pension income for women was Si, 200 per 
year in 1972; since many plans require 10 years of service before benefits vest^ many women 
are not eligible because they do not work a long enough period for any one employer). 

_ 59 Current Issues, supra note 5, at 95, Table 20, Median Income by Source of Income, 
Sex and Age: 197T. S^afcaBlumberg. supra note 37, at notes 82 & 83, citing U.S. Dep't 
of HEW, Pub l No. (OHD) 77-20015, at 1, Fowles, Elderly Widows (1976) (median annual 
income for elderly women in 1974 was $2,700; poverty rate for women over aga65 who live 
alone was 33Vo); Statement of Eleanor Cutri Smeal, President of the National Organization 
for Women. House Hearings* supra note 1, at 104 (median annual income fpr elderly women 
|n 1979 was S2.813; two of every three poor people are women); Statement of Rep. James 
M. Shannon, House Hearings, supra note 1, at 45. 
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ex-husband's account. 60 If divorced before that time, she has no 
claim to such benefits. This tfuration-of-marriage requirement has 
a number of inherent problems: first, the requirement fails to 
recognize the economic value of a homemaker's contribution to family 
life and to a spouse's career and future earning power. It also accounts 
for demographic and economic reality in a harsh manner: divorce 
most often occurs before ten years of marriage, 61 a period during 
which a dependent wife might otherwise be taking important career 
training steps or building her own employment record. The lack of 
entitlement only exacerbates other financial problems of the divorced 
dependent woman; for example, only minimal percentages of all 
alimony and child support awarded by courts is in fact ever paid. 62 
In addition, if the marriage has produced children, the dependent 
wife divorced before the ten year limit is most likely to have 
custody, 63 a factor that may prevent her from embarking upon job 
training or paid employment that could help her attain a wage record 
to generate an adequate earned retirement account. 

Isabel I. was divorced at age fifty-one after almost thirty years 
of marriage. She had practiced her profession of nursing dur- 
ing the first few years of marriage, then left the paid work force 
for nearly twenty-five years to raise her family and help her hus- 
band in his small plumbing supply business. She was not a 
regular paid employee of the business, but "filled in" intermit- 
tently in a number of employee roles. When Isabel and her hus- 
band divorced, she was awarded temporary alimony, amoun- 
ting to $3,000 per year for a period of three years. She obtained 
retraining and relicensure as a nurse and went back to work. 
When Isabel reached retirement age, she attempted to claim 



-Social Jecuriiy_ Amendments of 1977. Pub. L. No. 95-216, § 337, 91 Stat. 1548 (codified 
at 42 U.S.C. §§ 402(b), 416(d) (1979)) (effective as of 1979). From 1965 to 1979. the statute 
required a 20 year .duration of marriage to qualify. Prior to 1965, an ex-wife was not eligible 
for dependent's benefits through her wage-earning husband's account. See Social Security 
Amendments of 1965, Pub. L. No. 89-97, § 308, 79 Stat. 375 (20 year requirement). 

See Blumberg, supra note 37, at 257, citing Glick & Norton, Marrying, Divorcing and 
Living Together in the U.S. Today, Population Bull., Oct. 1977, at 5 (median time between 
first marriage and divorce is 7:3 years); Testimony of Mary Falvey, Member of National 
Advisory Council on Social Security, Senate Hearings, supra note I, at 55 (about two-thirds 
of divorces occur after less than 10 years of marriage). 

.I 2 See Statement of Rep. Mary Rose Oakar, Senate Hearings, supra note 1, at 8. See gen- 
erally Hunter, Child Support taw and Poticy: Systematic Imposition of Child Care Costs 
On-Womeh t 6 Harv. Women's L.J. I (1983). 
61 Cf. Changing Roles, supra note 1, at 41-42. 
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dependent's benefits through her ex-husband's account because 
her own employment history was relatively short and would have 
provided inadequate benefits. She found, however, that despite 
the fact that her husband had reached retirement age, he was 
in Fact only semi-retired from his business arid was drawing suf- 
ficient income to diminish sharply hil retirement benefits. 
Although Isabel does not receive any of his supplemental in- 
come through alimony, her benefit level — set at fifty percent 
of her ex-husband's — is completely contingent on his. That is, 
Isabel is eligible to receive fifty percent of her husband's 
diminished benefit, not fifty percent of his full entitlement. The 
benefit total is considerably less than she had expected, and is 
insufficient to maintain an adequate standard of living. Isabel 
may not receive both her diminished dependent's benefit arid 
her own earned retirement benefit, but can receive only the 
higher of the two inadequate sums. 

Even assuming that a dependent divorced woman has been married 
the requisite ten years to qualify for dependent's benefits through 
her ex-husband's account, she faces substantial problems with the 
Social Security system. One basic problem is that the divorced depen- 
dent wife, like the married dependent wife who is still living with 
her husband, receives fifty percent of her husband's benefit. 64 This 
means that the husband and wife in an intact marriage share in 150% 
of the husband's earned benefits, while the divorced wife living alone 
receives a straight fifty percent, an amount that may be insufficient 
to maintain an adequate standard of living. This is compounded by 
the fact that the divorced woman living alone does not have the ad- 
vantage of the economies of scale in living expenses that a married 
couple enjoys. 

It might be posited that this benefit plan is designed to discourage 
divorce and encourage the maintenance of marriage. Realistically, 
it is dubious that such factors have much effect on the decision to 
dissolve or maintain a marriage. Moreover, the low benefit is im- 
precise and discriminatory as a social policy tool in that it punishes 
only one member of the divorced couple, the previously dependent 
wife, while allowing the wage-earning husband to collect the full 168% 
of his benefit. 

64 42 U.S.C. §§ 402(b)(l,2J f 416(d) (1979). Statement of Stanford G. Ross, House Hear- 
ings, supra note I, at Appendix 1 , 223 (50^o amount was intended r o supplement wage-earner's 
ioCWo benefit, not to support person living alone). 
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A second aberration in the treatment of the divorced dependent 
woman is that she is totally ai the mercy of her ex-husband's employ- 
ment decisions. As illustrated in the example above, an ex-husband's 
unilateral decision to delay retirement or to continue to generate post- 
retirement income can preclude or diminish his ex-wife's benefit 
level. 63 

A further anomaly is seen in the treatment of the divorced depen- 
dent woman who has care of a child (eligible for Social Security 
benefits through the wage-earning father's account. If the father dies, 
becomes disabled, or retires, a current wife may receive the mother's 
benefit for so long as the child is eligible for benefits, 66 A divorced 
woman whose ex-husband becomes disabled or retires, however, may 
hot receive a mother's benefit concordant with her eligible child's 
benefit. 57 Her benefits begin only upon her attainment of retirement 
age and upon the satisfaction of one of two other conditions: her 
ex-husbahd must either have chosen to retire or have died. 68 

PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE 

This litany of problems faced by women under the Social Securi- 
ty system points put its major structural defects, particularly in the 
operation of the dependent's benefit. The range of benefit inequities 
and inadequacies described above, however, also reveals the com- 
plexity of constructing a new system that deals fairly with all 
beneficiaries. It will be difficult to provide adequately for each of 
the various situations and for the many other problems not illustrated 
by these examples. 

A major initial step in reform of the system would be the institu- 
tion of an "earnings sharing" approach to benefit division. Various 
forms and versions of earnings sharing have been proposed; 6 ' the 
concept, generally, is that each spouse would receive credit for and 
share equally in the earnings credits accumulated by both spouses 
during the marriage. This equal sharing would be the basis for com- 
putation of retirement and disability benefits. 



65 42 U.S.C. § 403(b)-(f) (1976). 

** 42 U.S.C. § 402(b)(1)(B) (1976). 

67 Td., and 42 U.S.C. § 402(g)(1) (1976). 

M 42 U.S.C. §§ 403(b)-(f) (1976). 

w National Commi^lon Report. supra not_e_ 4t_at Appendix K, 43; see also House task 
force Hearings, supra note 1, at Vol. II, Appendix II. 13-39. 
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If a couple were to divorce, earnings sharing would cease, but 
credits accrued to that point would remain with each partner; The 
survivor of an intact marriage would be credited with 100% of the 
combined total wages for the period of the marriage. The philosophy 
underlying the shared earnings plan is that marriage is an economic 
partnership, arid, therefore, that earnings records developed during 
the course of a marriage should belong jointly to both spouses. This 
protects both the surviving spouse of an intact marriage and the 
divorcee. As pointed out by Commissioner Mary Falvey Fuller in 
her Supplementary Statement to the National Commission Report, 
the "conceptual precedent" of earnings sharing is the how well-tested 
law of community property. 70 

Other reform proposals made by the National Commission would 
target those specific provisions of Social Security law that, although 
not gender-based discriminations perse, have the type of disparate 
impact on women that is_ illustrated by the above case studies; For 
example, the National Commission recommends, inter alia, that 
dependent's benefits for otherwise eligible divorced spouses be payable, 
at age sixty-two if the former spouse is eligible for benefits, even if 
such former spouse is still a wage earner or otherwise not claiming 
full benefits; The Commission also proposed that deferred surviv- 
ing spouse benefits be indexed by increases in wages, not prices, after 
the death of the worker. This change would alleviate the problem 
of widow's benefits being keyed to the standard of living more closely 
related to that at the time of her husband's death. Disabled depen- 
dent survivors under age sixty would also be aided by the Commis- 
sion's recommendation that they be entitled to receive a larger share 
of the deceased wage earner's benefit. 71 

More comprehensive reforms have^ been proposed by Cdri- 
gresswoman Mary Rose Oakar, for example, the inheritance of ear- 
nings credits by a surviving spouse (to permit "tacking" of earnings 
records), 72 a "transition benefit" plan to assist the over-age- fifty 
dependent spouse in moving into the labor_ force," and a proposal 
to provide benefits for the older divorced spouse of a late marriage 
who would otherwise be ineligible because of the duration-of-marriage 
requirement; 74 

70 National Commission Report, supra note 4, at Statemem (9), 3. 

71 National Commission iMfOKT' Supra note 4, at 2-12. 2-13. 

72 See House Hearings, supra note 1. at 42-43. 

73 Td. at 41; 

74 Id. at 42. 
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This set of proposals is by no means comprehensive, but represents 
a beginning step toward improvement of the Social Security system. 
It is important that the impetus for careful reform, which has come 
largely from recipients, not be lost in the enormous task of correc- 
ting the system. In light of the current financial crisis of the Social 
Security system, it is also crucial to address the question of what 
methods may best be used to finance any additional or improved 
benefit plans. 



CONCLUSION 



In 1983, the Social Security system will pay approximately 170 
billion dollars in benefits to some thirty-six million people, fifty-two 
percent of whom are women. 75 The case studies and proposals set 
forth above are by rib means a comprehensive chronicle of the prob- 
lems that affect that majority, but do highlight some of the changes 
that are needed and could be accomplished within the context of cur- 
rent fiscal reform. 

All of the beneficiaries of bur Social Security system are entitled 
to dignity and recognition From the system that they helped to build. 
The value of women's contributions to American society* whether 
as wage earners or homemakers, must be accorded its worth, and 
fundamental changes must be made in order to minimize the discord 
between our professed values and rhetoric and the reality of our Social 
Security system, 



75 Congressional Research Service, 1982. 
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Ms. Oakar. Thank you, Mary Jean, and I know NOW is having a 
very important conference here in Washington next week and that 
is one of your issues that I am going to be one of your panelists. 

Ms. Collins. Yes, you are indeed. 

Ms. Oakar. It's a pleasure to see you so active in that issue and 
in other issues. 
Catherine, we are happy to have you here as well. 

STATEMENT OF CATHERINE EAST 

Ms. East. Thank you. I am very pleased to be here. I would like 
to comment before starting my testimony, on the point raised by 
Congressman Daub. 

Ms. Oakar. He will be back in a second. Maybe you would like to 
comment when he is here. 

Ms. East. Well, Madam Chair and members of the task force, the 
National Women's Political Caucus congratulates you on holding 
these hearings and appreciates the in^ Chair, 
Kathy Wilson, regrets that she cannot appear in person* as she is 
in California on caucus business. I am Catherine East, legislative 
director, speaking in her behalf. Of course, as it has been pointed 
out^ here, one of the primary reasons for the disproportionate 
number of older women that are in poverty is that our laws ha; r e 
not accorded any value to the role of homemaker, except in a few 
community property States. . -_ - - - 

The women's movement, from its earliest beginnings in this 
Nation, has sought as one of its primary goals economic, legal and 
social equality in marriage. The mainstream of the movement 
throughout its long history has never advocated that all women 
should be employed outside the home, only that the paid and 
unpaid work of women be accorded equal value. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton in 1870 envisioned women "as an inde- 
pendent equal partner with man in the state, the church and the 
home' V . _ t 

All Presidential advisory commissions on women's status, both 
those appointed by Democratic PresHents and those appointed by 
Republican Presidents, from the Kennedy Commission in 1963 to 
the IWY Commission in 1976, have advocated laws which recognize 
marriage as an economic partnership. There was never much pub- 
licity given to that, but that was always one of the main recom- 
mendations. _ - - - 

The delegates to the National Women's Conference at Houston in 
1977, who were elected at _^ii.ixmti^_in_^^_State and terri- 
tory, and represented all of the women's organizations concerned 
with advancement of the status of women, adopted a recommenda- 
tion that the homemaker be in her own right under-social 
security and that the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
be directed to give a high priority to developing an administration 
proposal for achieving this purpose. All of the organizations con- 
cerned with Women's status support this principle, which I believe 
you can see from those that are here, as well as church groups and 
others. 

Though there has always been beautiful rhetoric from political 
and intellectual leaders about the value of homemaking and the 
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rearing of children, the Wo r d* did not begin to be translated into 
action in the domestic relator s laws of the States or tha Social Se- 
curity Act _at_ the Federal l^yel until the women in the State legis- 
latures and the Congress, a i<j e d and encouraged by the women's 
movement, assumed _the .leadership in reform. Even so, reform has 
been slow in coming— slower than in many other institutions in 
our society, . 

_ The National, Wo3 ie _n ,s Political Caucus has a special interest in 
reforms in social security 1^ Oy r primary goal is to increase the 
number of women in electiy e an( j appointive office. That is, women 
who support the goals of tf^ women s movement. Of course, _oneJ)f 
the reasons we do this i s _that we have observed that the reforms 
on these issues come from the women members of State legisla- 
tures and Congress. 

Most women in elective ; office, not including school boards, have 
no other occupation outside the home. The Center for American 
women in politics at Rutg^ rs University found in a 1981 urvey 
that only about one-third of the women in elective office were cur- 
rently employed outside th^ home, either full time or part time, in 
addition to elective office- 

In some States the saiary earned as an officeholder is not cov- 
ered by social security. If-^fonns are not made soon in the system, 
some of these women wh° have- devoted their lives to public service 
as homemakers, volunteers \ n civic endeavors and as officeholders, 
will face an old age Mtbo^t aven minimal economic protection; 
While the caucus has made n0 demographic survey of membership, 
we suspect that most of our members are married women who will 
have earned benefits that a*-e less than their dependents' benefits. 

It's has always been anting to i me^ as l have been a strong ad- 
vocate of the ERA and have debated it frequently, that while the 
feminists and the pro-EKA j> e ople consistently recognize the home- 
maker's role as being eOJ^i in value with that oT the providing 
spouse, the opponents of Eft^ have assumed that it has no value. It 
has always been puzzling ^nd surprising that the Eagle Forum, 
who claim to represent h^Semakers— Phylis Shafley— many of her 
arguments against the EKA are based on the assumption that the 
homemaker has no valued S^e alleged that the ERA would require 
homemakers to contribute half of the monetary income, that it 
would force them into the l^bor force. 

The proponents, of coiirs^ backed up by the intent of Congress, 
as expressed in the legisjati ve history, argued that the homemak- 
er's role would be accorded e q ua i value and that the ERA would 
provide great benefits for ty^ homemaker, both in domestic rela- 
tions law and in social security law. 

It has been well documented here and in other places that a dis- 
proportionate number of elderly women are living in poverty. I 
won't repeat the data that ^ e known to members of this task 
force. It is clear that the ntajor contributing factors are the failure 
of our society to provide l&gal^and economic equality for women 
who work inside the home, Women who work outside the home and 
women who combine both- 

(Songresswoman Oakar s bjji, H.R: 2742, is a major step forward 
in addressing changes neede^j i n the current social security old age 
and survivor's insurance P r Ogram to bring it into accord with the 
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principle that marriage is ah economic partnership in which both 
partners contribute equally. We thank her for her leadership in 
this vital area and the sponsors for their support. We support H.K. 
2742. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. East follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Catherine East. Legislative Director, National 
Women's Political Caucus 

Madam Chair and Members of the Task Force, The National Wom^ s Political 
Caucus congratulates you on holding these hearings and appreciates the mvitation 
to appear. Our Chair, Kathy Wilson, regrets that she cannot appear in person, as 
she is in Califorriiabn Caucus business. .,- , , 

I am Catherine East, Legislative Director, speakingjn her behalf- 

The women's movement, from.ite earliest beginnings in this nP uon has sought as 
one of its primary goals, economic, legal, and social equality in mamSfe TI* : main- 
stream of the movement throughout its long history, has never advocated that a 
wome" should be employed outeide ►he home-only that the paid and unpaid work 
of women be accorded equal value. „;- ,, aaBl j Ht - ™„„t 

Elizabeth Candy Stanton in 1&70 envisioned women as an indepenaent, equal 
Dartner with man in the State, the churcluand the home. - ; 

The President's Commission on the Status of Women in 1963 saw 'Wiage as a 
partnership in which each spouse makes a different but equally important contnbu- 
t?o„" wTh P each spouse having a "legally defined substantial right-' m the earnings 
of the others in the property acquired during marriage, and in their management 

The Nadonad Commission on the Observance of International Women's Year said 
in 1976 "The Social Security Act, and until recently lto ^ end . m ents, h^e refiect^ 
the orevailine iiiiaee of the homemaker as an appendage of the- nusbarai— not ^a 
fully eojial plrtner Had she been considered an equal partner, the system would 
havi credited her with half the benefits accruing from her husband s coverage with 
a right to keep the accrual at divorce or at early widowhooc. . , 

The Commission recommended, that "the homemaker be covered in £j own right 
under social security to provide income security for the risks of old age, disability, 
and deafh . ^ and "that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare be di- 
rected to give a high priority to developing an administration proposal for achieving 

th The U fwY e bommission also pointed out the inequities of the wife who is employed 
outside the home for part of her life and full time in the home for part. 

The delegates to the National Women's Conference at Houston in 1977, elected at 
open meetings in every state and territory, adopted the i same i recommendation. - 
^Lugh there has Sways been beautiful rhetoric from political and intellectual 
leaders about the value of homemaking and the rearing of .chi dren the words d^ 
not begin to be translated into action in the domestic relations laws of the States or 
the Kl Security Act at the Federal level until women in the State legisl^tur^ 
and the Congress! aided an encouraged by the women's movement, assumed the 

lM Eve r fio P /rXm r has been slow in coming-slower than in many other institutions 

'"-The National Women's Political Caucus has a special interest in reforms in social 

"dSir' primary goal is to increase the number of women in elective and appointive 
office-women who support the goals of the women's movement. Most women in 
elective office (not including school boards) have m othef occupat. on ^u^the 
home The Center for the American Woman and Politics found, in a 1981 purvey, 
n onirabfut one third of the women in elective office were currency employed 
outside the home, either full time or part time, m addition to elective office^ 

In some states the salary earned as an office holder is not covered by social secu- 
rity If reformf are not made soon in the system, some of these, women who have 
devoted their lives to public service as homemakers, volunteers in civic endeavors, 
and al office holders will face an old age without even minima^ ^S'welu^eci 

While the Caucus has mate no demographic survey of membership, wy uspect 
that most of our members are married women who would have earned benefits that 
were less than their dependent's benefit. , . , , . 

It haf been well documented that a disproportionate number of elderly women 
are living in poverty, and I won't repeat the data that are well known te the mem- 
bers ofthis task force. It is clear that the major contributing factors are the failure 
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of our society to provide legal and economic equality for women who work inside the 
home, women who work outside the home, and women who combine both. 

Congresswoman Dakar's bili r H.R. -2742, ri a major step forward in addressing 
changes needed in the current Social Security Old Age and Survivors Insurance Pro- 
gram to bring it into accord with the principle that marriage is an economic part- 
nership in which both spouses contribute equally. We thank her for her leadership 
in thl , vital area arid the sponsors For their support. We support H.R. 2742. 

Ms. East. Congressman Daub, I wanted to mention the article in 
the Post. 
Mr. Daub. Yes. 

Ms. East. I noticed it said that they surveyed only employers 
with 250 or more employees. I don't know what proportion of the 
labor force is employed by employers of fewer than that, I suspect 
a considerable proportion. 

Mr. Daub. About 60, as a matter of fact. 

Ms. East. And arueven higher proportion of the women would be 
with employers of 250 or less. 

Mr. Daub. There is a distinction on that. It seems more women 
are engaged in employment by the larger corporate institutions. 

Ms. East. Pardon? 

Mr. Daub. Women tend to have a higher percentage of employ- 
ment in the larger business than in the smaller business. 
Ms. East. Oh, they do? 
Mr. Daub. Yes. 

Ms. East. I am surprised at that. 

Mr. Daub. The benefits are better. Insurance companies and 
banks, have had broader and more liberal views, with respect to 
women employees. 

Ms. East. Of course, they don't tend to ever collect on those 
benefits. 

Mr. Daub. That's the big problem. 

Ms. East. Yes, the insurance companies employed women with 
the notion that they would be there for 4 or 5 years, collect no 
benefits and then leave to have children. They didn't provide them 
with leave for maternity until they were forced to by title VII. 

Mr. Daub. We will talk about that when my turn comes. 

Ms. Oakar. Let me just say that as part of my 5 minutes that 
next week we are haying: a very important hearing that relates to 
pensions and how people^ right before they are ready to collect 
their pension, get cut off from employment, and unfortunately, 
again, most of these are women. And j remember when I first came 
on this committee 7 years ago, my first term inoffice, our commit- 
tee did do a study on private sessions support. It may be certainly 
outdated somewhat, but I don't think irs changed dramatically. 
Only 15 percent of the American population, with our study, had 
any other form of pension besides the social security insurance pro- 
gram. 

So, it seems as if that article is extraordinarily misleading, to say 
the least. 

_ Mary Jean, yesterday your president testified, as I understand it 
through my friend, Congresswoman Schrqeder, before, the Judiciary 
Committee, on the equal rights amendment. Of course, some of us 
feel if we had an equal rights amendment we may not have to be 
here today with respect to correcting the injustices toward social 
security. 
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But nonetheless, one of the Members asked her a question. In 
the asking, I am sure it was a sincere question, but attempted to 
get a woman's group to pit one issue against the other. 

Ms. Collins. Right. u . . u - 

Ms. Oakar. You know, social security legislation versus the 
equal rights amendment. 

Ms. Collins. Right. ._ 

Ms Dakar. If there any competition with respect to your orgam- 
zation's interest, and if not, where does the issue of social security 
stand with your organization? -- - - 

Ms. Collins. Well, I think there's no conflict at all between sup- 
porting your bill on social security and other reforms of the system, 
and support for the equal rights amendment. In fact, those two po- 
sitions support each other. . . . . ■ ■ 

The equal rights amendment, as you rightly pom^out^woukf be 
a clear statement in the Constitution of the United States that the 
kind of inequities that exist under social security would not be pos- 
sible under the equal rights amendment. We might, however, still 
be sitting here debating what form of equity we should, institute. 
We just wouldn't have to debate whether or not it would be insti- 
tuted. It would be instituted by a mandate of the equal rights 
amendment, if we had the equal rights amendment. , 

Bet the forum would bea discussion that would need to be held 
by che Congress, in any case. . , r 

The social security system, a vast .Federal program, is precisely 
what the equal rijhts amendment is designed to get at, that cannot 
be gotten at State by State, which is sometimes the argument made 
against the amendment, that we should go State by State. We 
would never reach the social secu! ity system. 

It is completely consistent and a high priority for our organiza- 
tion to move ahead, riot drily on the equal rights amendment, but 
also on economic Justice for women. We have a very strong cam- 
paign to end discrimination in insurance. Social security represents 
another piece of the economic situation thai women face. I would 
like to point out, and it is one of those unfortunate statistics that 
proves the point, that the 59 cents w>men earn m the workplace 
continues with them into their retirement, and basically to their 

^Fifty-eight cents, approximately, is what women get under their 
private pensions. So, we're interested in any reform that would 
give relief to women instantly. We are now at a point of trying to 
pass the ERA out of Congress. It's not out yet and it has 7 years m 
the States. We need to give relief to American women as quickly as 
we can, arid this bill would help to do that. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much. . - - - 

One other quick question. What is NOW's position on the dual 
entitlement provision? 

Ms Collins. Well, we look at the dual entitlement provision as a 
situation where we have lost wages for women, wKej$ women are 
literally paying into the system and not getting a fair return on 
the wages that they put in. - - 

In fact, we've tried to determine this week what the cost to 
women was. The figure was that 28 percent of women are dual en- 
titled. 
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So, we called the Social Security Administration and asked them 
how much money that represented, and they said that they didn't 
even keep the information that way and that they had no way to 
retrieve it. Perhaps one of the things this task force could recom- 
mend is -that at least the social security system figure out what thk 
is costing women, or- what women are paying in versus what 
they re getting out of the system; 

We think, ._Miin v _thalfatningB sharing wbuiU.be. a fairer way to 
calculate womens' contribution to the system and also a fair way to 
make sure that the money that's coming out of the system is equi- 
tably distributed. 

Ms. Dakar. Well, that is a very important point arid we will do 
that. I m amazed that they don't have that answer. 

Ms. CoLtiNs^it is. 
__Ms._Oakar. In terms of the contribution of being covered in dual 
manner. 

Catherine, you mentioned Jhat one of the goals of your organiza- 
tion is getting women elected and appointed to positions and you 
also mentioned that, curiously enough, it's_the women in Congress 
who, very often, are the ones that push forward issues particularly 
of interest to worrieri. It's a little lonely occasionally having 22 out 
of 535 Members of Congress, although we depend upon thoughtful 
men who will L support our legislation and initiate legislation that 
relates to equity. Otherwise, we wouldn't get too far, being so out- 
numbered. 

How do you see your caucus' support for economic reforms such 
as social security and pension coyeraj^and the whole question of 
economic justice and equity as a means to getting more women 
electedinto public office? 

^Ms^ East, Well, we won't endorse a candidate^ man or woman, 
who doesn t support our goals. And we feel that only by getting 
people who support our goals into public office that we re going to 
achieve them. That became perfectly, clear on the battle on the 
equal rights amendment, that some of the important State legisla- 
tors who were responsible for its defeat, in the_SpUthern_ States 
particularly, where I lobbied, are simply unalterably opposed to 
equality for women. And the only thm^we cari do is replace them, 
We hope to replace them with women— or men, and we support 
men— who are in harmony with our goals, and we think these 
goals are important issues to raise in any election campaign. I 
think, as Senator Dole said, anyone who doesn't listen to women 
won t be here long. 

Ms. OAKAn. Js the social security reform one of the issues and 
oneof^the criteria that both organizations use in endorsement? 

Ms. East. We definitely would, yes. The equal fights amendment, 
^ Mary Jean said, equal rights amendment, the social security 
reform, and the Womens' Economic Equity Act are complementary 
things. If we had the equal rights, amendment Congress would be 
forced to do some of these thirigs. But we're glad to have them done 
when they re not forced to. 

J)ne^fJ;he_great benefits of the debate about the equal rights 
amendment in the States was that much State legislation was re- 
formed as a result of the debate. We've had benefits just from the 
debate and we're going to continue to work for all our goals, eco- 
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nomic goals, independently. After all, if the ERA is ratified, should 
it be ratified next year, it would be 2 years before it went into 
effect. We're not willing to wait until the ERA is ratified to achieve 
the gains that it would require. --_ - - 

Ms. Oakar. We would sure have more of a handle on the whole 
implication of w omens' contribution to the trust ftind if they could 
answer your question about dual entitlement 

Ms. East. I strongly suspect that a great many of the beitefits 
that were expanded in the sixties^ the seventies, and the optimism 
about the fund that existed until we realized that it was in trouble, 
came from these extra contributions of women, as middle-aged 
women same into th_e_ labor force, and they came in m_mereasing 
numbers through the fifties, sixties, and seventies.. They were 
making contributions from which they would get no return, most of 
them 

So, it made the social security trust fund look a lot healthier 

than it was. _ :- - ■- ._ 

_ Ms. Oakar. Well, this is one Member who predicts th^t there is 
going to be a huge surplus in the 1990*8 and if we d*>n t take the 
trust fund but of the budget— the way that we should have— then 
that trust fund, which is the second largest pot of money in_ the 
budget, can sure be manipulated, and has been, every time they try 
to decrease benefits, therefore, you know,! feel that the money is 
there, when it's a priority, a national priority. 

Ms. East. Yes. - - - ... - - 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much. Mr. Daub? 

Mr. Daub. We would have a difference of opinion on that point. 
The labor shortage looming on the horizon and the fact that we 
have fewer births and fewer deaths, and an aging of our society are 
factors we all agree with. In fact^we're going to have, if we contin- 
ue to do what we're doing, a lot more demands on fewer taxpayers. 

So, I'm not so sure, in fact, that the actuarial table will say that 
in the nineties we're going to have this huge source of money. 

However, I do agree, and did cosponsor the bill that provided 
that whatever the amount in this fund should be off line and safe 
from the indirect collateralizing of other programs. This would pre- 
vent this fund from being used to tell the American public that the 
deficit was less than it really was, because of other spending and 
other programs. So, I think we agree on the objective I just don t 
think all that money is going to be there, like some think. 
_ Let me also pose one thought to you on the ERA, and I am a sup- 
porter, I underscore that 

Ms. Dakar. We'reglad. __ 

Mr. Daub. I'm not so sure that the logic is .correct ,_Just because 
the equal rights amendment exists, I'm not so sure that would 
force the Congress into having to do all these things on the issue of 
fairness. You have to go back, it seems to me, on social security, 
and say then that it doesn't make any difference what you pay in 
at all We'll have to change^our whole concept of social , security. It 
would no longer be a benefit calculated on what you and/or your 
employer contribute, plus your average 60 months and 5 years, or 
your highest wage level, plus the COLA clause, the cost-of-living es- 
calator increase. Those_ are the three principal things that deter- 
mine one's social security benefit. 
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It would seem to me there's a breach of logic if we just^ all of a 
sudden, say that if the^ equal rights amendment were in effect, we 
could have all these benefits equalized. I think if that's the objec- 
tive, then we'll simply need to change our view about _hdw_ we fund 
the benefit. So, I just want you to lenow that I don't see it as easy 
as maybe you would hope it would be. 

Now let me ask you this question: In death we forfeit money we 
paid to the system. One could claim then, if the surviving spouse 
wanted to, that because my husband or my wife predeceased me 
and had all of these credits earned in the higher amount, I ought 
to get the benefit of what they had earned, in dollars, quarters, or 
credits. It's unfair ort its face, isn't it? A person worked and they 
paid in but they didn't live long enough to even get out what they 
paid iru That's unfair. 

Ms. East. Thiat's something we can't control. 

Mr. Daub. Well, the point, though, is that the tables actuarially 
have been used, the quarters and the wage levels set* arid the 
payouts have been calculated, yet we think those things are unfair. 
I want to get to the point on how we pay for this. Do we tax fringe 
benefits, health insurance? What do we So? Do we raise the payroll 
tax on the employer and the employee? What's your opinion? 

Ms. East. Well, I'd like to answer that (juestion that Ms. Quiulari 
gave. I don't think we know yet what will be the best way, and I 
don't think it's up to the advocacy groups who don't have the actu- 
aries, who doa'l have the expertise, to come up with a method of 
paying for it. That will be a responsibility of Congress, and particu- 
larly the committee that is concerned, working with the Social Se- 
curity Administration and their experts. 

Mr. Daub. But all of your Members pay taxes just like everybody 
else. 

Ms. East. I know, but we- — 

Mr. Daub. I riieari, isn't it a concern that you don't know how to 
pay for it? 

__M|._ East. Sure, of course. We want to pay for it but we didn't 
decide how the original social security— you didn't ask us our 
advice on how the original system would be paid for, and what 
kind of a system would be set tip. 

Mr. Hats. I just wondered if you did have an idea, riot that I 
want to be_ar^uirieritative about it. 

Ms. East. No, no, we don't. And I don't think it's our responsibil- 
ity. - _- - 

Mr. Daub. All right, that's fine. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Colons. Let me just say this about that: There is sometimes 
a discussion, the whole discussion about cost is an important one, 
and we acknowledge in our testimony that that question has to be 
addressed. We acknowledge also that it may cost some money to do 
this. 

But let me jurt make a general comment that is always rjdsed 
when we talk about the inequities that women are getting less pay 
or they are paying more for Jheir insurance, or whatever, that the 
institution that ^ is the discriminator, whether it's the Federal Gqv- 
ej Lririierit or an insurance company or a corporation, everyone wor- 
ries about liow it is that they are supposed to pay to make up for 
that inequity that they have been benefiting from all these years, 
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and worries too little, I think, about the fact that every day, every 
year, that we keep this inequity going, that elderly woman sutlers 
discrimination under the system, and that the cost is now being 
borne by individuals. _ _ f .... 

In other words, the cost is there. It's being borne by individuals 
hot having enough food or rent, or whatever, and that that s the 
context in which we have to look at this. Of course, the system has 
to pay for this. __ _ - _ - . 

We suggested, one, basically throwing out an area where there 
seems to be one area to look at, the idea of taxing fringe benefits. 
That is hot bur position at this point, that thats the sole solution 
to this. It just was put in there to suggest that there are ways to 
look at the projection that Congresswoman Oakar feels comtortame 
with, that the system will actually have a surplus m the nineties. 
All of this has to be looked at very carefully and we will make the 
best projection we can. . - - ■- 

We are saying don't balance the budget continuously at the ex- 
pense of women, which is what we see has been done over these 
many years, that women have been in the work force. This is not 
new, this statistic that half of the women of 70 years of age spent 
20 years in the work force, which we heardtbday. That means that 
this problem just didn't happen yesterday, that it is there, that the 
inequity is there, and that every day that goes by more women go 
into the work force, pay their own social security benefit, are not 
getting the same benefit but of the system, and it is crying for 
reform and a changing. - _ - _ - - - - - - if - -t 

And it may cost additional revenue and we haye__tb look tor that 
revenue and find a sensible and the fairest way to get it. 

Mr. Daub. That's my point. .. . . — ,- 

Ms Collins. We can't say because there s— because we can t 
think of revenue— I mean, we're always moving revenue. The^ U Jb. 
Congress is always appropriating money for something, and the 
revenue is there in the big pot, and the question is: Will we put 
enough priority on equity for older women to make the changes 
necessary in the system? I think that's really the question you are 
faced with. _._ - ..... T 

Mr Daub. I appreciate it. I am looking for those ways, too^l am 
asking you that question to get the benefit of your thinking. Thank 
you. very much. 

Ms. Collins. OK. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. McCain? __ .... - : 

Mr McCain. Thank ybU, Madam Chairman. I also am interested 
in the earnings sharing proposal that is so strongly supported, and 
I will be very interested in Mr. Myers' testimony. In his prepared 
statement, Mr. Myers states: 

I know of no person, female or male, who has a thorough ^ministrative of 
the OASDI System who believes that it is feasible to drastically revise the program 
in this manner: 

I am anxious to hear his response to this claim. 

Also, most people who advocate a certain measure generally 
should have, 1 believe, some responsibility for finding out how 
much that measure costs as far as the taxpayer is concerned. Une 
of the problems voiced to me by working women in my district is 
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the eyer-iriereasing amount of their salary that is going into social 
security taxes. 

As far as the money in the trust fund being in abundance in the 
1990's, I certainly would riot want to dispute the wisdom of our 
very knowledgeable chairwoman, but if there is a surplus, it will be 
the first time in any program of this nature that we have Underes- 
timated rather than overestimated. Arid in addition to that, we 
have a problem with the medicare trust fund, which is, of course, 
estimated to have a $400 billion deficit by, I believe, 1992. 

So I would again ask, and I hope without being too repetitious, 
that at some time, if you could provide this committee— maybe 
when we have more information— as to costing, if you all would 
provide this committee with methods that we could employ to raise 
the necessary revenues. And I am not sure that because the Con- 
gress appropriates money— at least in the opinion of this 
Member-— with all too alarming frequency that that is the proper 
answer either. 

Ms. East. Well, I hope the Health and Human Services survey 
will lay out the options. That's one of the purposes. The IWY Cbrri- 
mission recommended that the Department make such a study. We 
recognize that there is no one really who has not had experience iri 
that system or experience in a similar system, who understands it 
well enough to come up with a proposal for how to amend it and 
what the options are for financing it. 

So I hope that that group will come up with both and I am sure 
they will. 

Ms. Collins. I think all of the organizations that have spoken 
here would be happy to comment as alternative possibilities of re- 
sources are developed. What I think ;ve are saying to you is the 
women we represent are unwilling to continue to carry this burden 
alone. We want equity under the system. We are unwilling to sub- 
sidize the system and receive an unfair benefit. That's important 
information for you, too, because we do represent taxpayers. The 
women we represent are simply unwilling to go on paying iri twice 
as much and getting out single benefits. That s important informa- 
tion for4;he committee to have, top. 

Mr. McCain. Well, thank you very much. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, Congressman. Some of the in- 
formation is in the Commission report concerning the surplus iri 
various decades. 

Mr. McCain. If the gentlelady would yield 1 second, I saw studies 
in the sixties that also said the same thing about the condition of 
the program in the eighties which were, obviously, also based on 
false economic assumptions, among other things. So it is riot that I 
am disagreeing, but I think we should look at it with some skepti- 
cism, given the past record of our projections. 

Ms. Oakar. Well, I wasn't suggesting that we necessarily depend 
solely on the trust fund as it is to correct the inequities. But, I am 
suggesting that we have plenty of money for lots of other things 
and if more than 50 percent of the population are in bad economic 
shape, particularly when they get older, arid it is riot a priority of 
this country, then God help us. 

I want to thank our witnesses very, very much. 

Ms. Collins. Thank you. 
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Ms. East, thank you very much. . - - 

Ms. Oakar. We have another Member of Congress who would 
like to briefly testify. Congresswoman Marcy Kaptur from Toledo, 
Ohio, is here. Congresswoman, thank you very much for being with 
us and we look forward to your statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARCY KAPTUR, A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 
Ms. Kaptur. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, and I just want to 
commend you for your leadership on this issuo, as not only a 
Member of Congress, but as the senior Congresswoman from Ohio. 
And as the junior Congresswoman from Ohio, I am here to support 

I want to thank you for holding these hearings, for focusing on 
this issue, and to state that the commitment that you have exhibit- 
ed as chair of this Task Force on Social Security and Women is 
most commendable. . . . . 

Today's hearings play an important first step in insuring that 
the goals of H.R. 2742, legislation to rectify the inequities in the 
social security system, will be accomplished and I am pleased to be 
a cosponsor of your bill and I want to thank you for the leader- 
ship—not only of yourself, but of your task force. . 

Women are more dependent on social security than their male 
counterparts and we know that 91 percent of retired women re- 
ceive social security benefits, while only 10 percent receive private 
pensions. Women's homemaker status, their traditional status ni 
the home, lower wages in the workplace, and fewer years in the 
work force than men, have contributed to the lowest benefit levels. 

Last week when I was home in my own district, I met with a 
group of waitresses who work for $2.01 an hour with no benefits. 1 
am constantly reminded of the economic inequities that face 
women across this country. ; . ... - an 

Widows, ih most instances, cannot receive benents betore age ou 
and those who do opt for benefits at age 60 are heavily penalized. 
Fully 71 percent of elderly citizens living m poverty are^women. 
The system is truly biased against working women, forking 
spouse's benefits are so low that their earnings have little value. 

The rights of divorced women and homemakers need to he reex- 
amined and the system's obvious inequities toward women benefici- 
aries needs to be addressed. 

The Social Security Act Amendments of 1983 liberalized eligibil- 
ity and computation formulas but did not address the larger inequi- 
ty issues which you are dealing with. Comprehensive reform is es- 
sential, and hopefully, these hearings will pave the groundwork tor 

A system created in the 1930's must be changed to : eflect the re- 
alities of the 1980's. We owe American women, homemakers and 
wage earners, widows and divorced women nothing less than ade- 
quate and equitable retirement security. . , ... . 

Madam Chairman, I am grateful to you for allowing me to enter 
these remarks in the record. I dp have another engagement that 1 
must be off to shortly and I want to wish you well in these hear- 
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ings and offer_any support that I can in the enactment of legisla- 
tion that will flow from your work here. 
Thank you. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you, Marcy, very much for your statement 
and for your support. We are very grateful for your figures. 

Mr. _Daub. Yes; as a .matter of fact, they are calculations we 
haven't had in testimony up to this point in the hearing and we 
are grateful for ifiem. I appreciate tfiem. Thank you: 

Ms. Kaptur. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Oakar. Thanks, Marcy. 

We are going to ask in the interest of time that the next wit- 
nesses come up as a pahel_ arid you will all get ah opportunity. We 
have Edith Fierst, who is the Chair of tike !^hpl^_C^mmitt»_on 
Social Security Reform for Women; fcouis Enoff, who is the Acting 
Deputy Commissioner for Prbf^ams_ and Policy, Department of 
Health and fqimer Chief Actuary, 
Social Security Administration; Charlotte fcuskey, chair r Commit- 
tee on Aging, the Association of Junior Leagues; and Judith Finn, 
who is L with Eagle Forum. 

We would like you all toxome up because we want everyone to 
feel that, whether they are first or last in terms of testifying, every 
word that Sou . titter we consider ve^ 

Edith, we know you have a time problem so we are going to start 
with you, if you don't mind. 

PANEL _ THREE— GONSISTJNG_ _QF EDITH FIERST, ATTORNEY, 
CHAIR, TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL. SECURITY 
REFORM FOR WOMEN; LOUIS ENOFF, ACTING DEPUTY COM- 
MISSIONER FOR PROGRAMS AND POLICY, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES; ROBERT MYERS, FORMER 
CHIEF ACTUARY, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; CHAR- 
LOTTE LUSKEY^ COMMITTEE OR AGING, THE ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR LEAGUES, INC., ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE HASKETT; 
AND JUDITH FINN, EAGLE FORUM 

STATEMENT OF EDITH FIERST 

Ms. Fierst. Thank you very much. I appreciate being heard at 
this time, and I mil iiot^ 

Ms. Dakar, Without objection, i will submit the entire testimony 
for the record. Thank you. 

__Ms. Fierst. I want to_say first of all that I think this is a very 
exciting meeting. Several years ago, you had another hearing ^it 
which I appeared, At that time ybii, Mary Rose Oakar, were the 
only Member of ^ and there were iUst a 

handful of people in the audience. It seemed as though no one was 
paying any real attention to this problem. Now I see several Mem- 
bers of Congress listening arid a roomful of people paying a great 
deal of attention. 

I think the questions that have been raised by several Members, 
specifically, "How Jfre_2ou going to operate an earning shewing 
plan, Js there an administrative and financially sensible proposal, ' 
are very important questions. I believe the proponents of earnings 
sharing—primarily women, but |u^bqdy e&_whq is interested— 
should help think the problems through. We are capable of doing 
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this. When I left the Government at the beginning of 1981, I had 

this idea in mind. - 

Originally, I tried to raise some grant funds to support it, with- 
out success. I went ahead and started a group anyway, which is 
known as the Technical Committee for Social Security Reform For 
Women. We received our first grant, a small brie from AARP, 
during 1982. 

In the beginning there were just a handful of people who came to 
the meetings. Over time, more people have become interested in 
what we are doing. Several of the people who were witnesses here 
earlier, for example, attended as representatives of their organiza- 
tions or out of personal interested. Representatives of some of the 
organizations who have testified apparently didn't know about the 
technical committee, but other people in their organizations do. 

Cathy Straggas, who is assisting the chair of this committee, is a 
regular attendee and a valuable one. A number of people from the 
Social Security Administration come. Some of them come officially 
as advisers— we did ask for assistance at the start. Others, both 
Government and nongovernmental, come because we hold our 
meetings at lunchtime and anyone is free to express a personal in- 
terest. _ . . 

As time went on, the technical committee members have became 
more and more concerned about some of the basic questions that 
you have been asking here related to cost, and also, what would 
happen to people whose benefits might be changed. If it is neces- 
sary to reduce benefits of some recipients to get the requisite funds, 
we wanted to know how much money we were talking about and 
what the consequence would be to individuals who are now recipi- 
ents of social security. We were very fortunate in getting grants 
fv 0 m both the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations. The grants have 
gone to the Urban Institute, which has a computer model of the 
social security population called Dynasim. The Urban Institute has 
been testing our ideas and our suggestions Dynasims to see what 
they would cost and how they would affect people. 

You would be very interested and probably surprised to know 
that the initial from Dynasim showed that the change to earnings 
sharing, as our group was initially proposing it, would be virtually 
without cost after the transition period. 

The technical committee was very concerned though about how 
earning sharing would affect different groups in the population, 
and we have bbtairied sqme very interesting data on that. Again, 
we were pleasantly surprised to learn that the people whose bene- 
fits would be raised were, jgerierally_ speaking, people with low 
benefits, and the people whose benefits would be cut were, general- 
ly speaking, people with higher leveis of benefits. This is not a suf- 
ficient answer because we want to know more about specific 
groups. The computer shows what would happen to the benefici- 
aries with 20 percent highest, 20 percent lowest benefits, and so on 
by category of recipient, such as widows, widowers, divorced people, 
retired couples, and so on. 

We are riot finished yet with our analytical work. The group, I 
think, has caught fire. A lot of the people who began to come in 
the early stages thought that we were talking about a will o' the 
wisp and that earnings sharing would never happen. Now the 
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pubhc is beginning to believe we have a sound proposal to offer to 
the Congress and to the covered population, which is justifiably 
concerned, about possible adverse consequences of earnings sharing 
as well as about possible beneficial consequences. 

I am hopeful that next spring we will have a sound proposal. 
Thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear and describe 
bur work. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Fierst follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Edith U. Fierst, Chair cf the Technical Committee on 
Social Security Reform for Women 

I appreciate this opportunity to present my views to the Task Force on Social Se- 
curity and Women. Your Chairperson, Mary Rose Dakar, has over the past several 
years been pro^ to improve social security Tor 

airS U J ^ S tb " ^ v duataJ»lto die has introduced and hearings she has held. 
All pi us with concerns about Social Security and Women are grateful to Her 
Social security is the most important element in the security of America's elderly 
romen. For most nf thmt* nnnrnnrhina on/i am ««« :* i~ -------- 1 -czi r; J 




i^****,* *k««>^^ inflation held its 

greatest threat of disaster to the elderly who had to live on fixed incomes, 
r or these reasons and others, J Jbelieve social security is one of the greatest pro^ 

n IDS fir rhP I I S» llniinxn m at* f TUnf ~_ _^ „ 1_ , . ,— 



grams of the U.S. Government, That does not mean, however, that it heeds no im 
provements. Like practically every thing else, Social Security needs constant viei 
lance and updating to keep it current with the changes in bur lives 



that must tesoWed^ *** ^ Pr ° blemS ih the * a ** iocial ^ urlt y s*™* women 
First, under today's law a working wife receives little or no benefit as the result 
ot her work and the taxes she pays. The increase in her benefits from her working 
if any, is disproportionate to the effort she has made. This is unfair. 
. Second, under today's Law a divorced homemaker has no entitlement in her own 
right to a social security benefit, but is entitled only as a dependent of her husband, 
inis means that h^fore he reaches retirement age, no matter how old she is or how 
great pr need, shells ineligible for a retirement benefit. Moreover, so long as he 
kves, her benefit ^wilLbe Only half the dollar amount of his, while his is untouched: 
Thus the cost of the divorce falls on her. 

Third, under today's law, a woman who has earned an entitlement to social secu- 
Aifu^u^l b / J^"* home **** for her young children or sick relatives. 
Although society talks about admiring women who attend toiamily duties, in fact it 
s^ks them with the consLderable. financial risk of doing so; If a homemaker should 
become disabled, she cannot look to social security for help. Even if her husband 
leaves her because she is an invalid— not an unheard of event— she may be totalh 
without, unds, And this cnn be true even if she worked in covered employment 
before taking time out to care for her family. 

Fourth, if a woman is a married homemaker for a period of her life and then is 
divorced or goes to work out of economic necessity, or for emotional fulfillment, be- 
cause o I the dual entitlement rule, only rarely can she increase her retirement 
benefits. 

Earnings sharing, that is a plan for dividing credits toward social security earned 
during marriage, appeals to many persons who are Concerned about these facts. 
Indeed starting with the Social Security Advisory Council and continuing through 
the supplementary statement of five members of the 1983 National Commission on 
Social Security Reform, it has frequently been denoted the most promising solution 
It has not, however, been universally accepted because many persons of good will 
tear that earnings sharing would create countervailing problems: The biggest one is 
that it could be cctly at a time when government deficits are already too high, or 
alternatively it might require the benefits of some recipients to be reduced in order 
to pay [ tor _ the lncrea^ benefits of others. A good many thoughtful observers have 
he mV tat Sf 1 *P s . hou Wer these risks, at least without knowing their precise dimensions 

The Tecnnica Committee on Social Security Reform for Women, whose Chair I 
am^was.fpunded to design satisfactory solutions for these difficulties. The group has 
been meeting roughly every two weeks since its inception in January, 198& to work 
on designing a feasible earnings sharing plan At the first meetings there were only 
a handful of members present, but over time, as the world began to take as serious- 
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ly the group has grown. At present, members include representatives or organiza- 
^ns of feministe. homemakeVs, and older womem staff of Congressional offices , m- 
cluding Cathy Straggas of Mary- Rose Oakar's staff; econom ".consultants; aStr* 
,nd Government personnel, including several from^the ^'al Security ^Administra- 
tion (some come officially as advisers, others unofficmlly>.We mw V°WZ of our 
and follow an open door policy, welcoming anyone who^nts to come. Moat Q o«r 
decisions are reached by consensus of the individuals pr«|nt. We wnd copies of qM 
minutes to anyone who. requests then,, so that we are doing „, known to a wide 
public. In addition one of the social security staff members who has been assigned to 
advise us, Mary An, "rucnal, writes her own summary of w ha t transpires, which 
she circulates to the SSA staff. In addition, she sometimes se nds copies of our mm- 

Ut At the start we were unable to attract financial wipport exc ept for a small grant 
from the American Association of Retired Persons, for which I remam deeply grato_ 
fill. Later, after we had been meeting about ayear, we were .successful™ obtaining 
grant funds from Rockefeller and Ford Foundations with which to obtain a comput- 
er analysis of our proposals. This work is being done by ^ Prban Institute, which 
is the erantee and which has a computer model of the Social Secunty population 
al ed S^^Dynas m is based of a sample the S^ml Security populat.on, 
and is kept current with the assumptions of the Social Se^nty actuary as to unem- 
ployment; longevity, divorce, labor for ce participation, fertility, inflation, etoVWh 
its help we are able to make sophisticated projections astoth e cost of our Proposal 
and its likely effect on various segments of the sojnaJ ■ **?"tj ^MI^M"":^^ 
tired married couples, divorced persons, widows and widowers, disabled individualsX 

We are currently in the midst of examining the first group of Dynasim results to 
see what changes in our original design might be appropriate^ . . 

The data so far has been encouraging x8towmg^ry^n^iy_ ; ^the m>^al 
proposal, after a transition period, would be v>rtually cost-fr^, th at it wouW 
tend to Help beneficiaries whose social secunty benefits are l ow I^rs would be 
concentrated among recipients of higher benefits. How v ', th e Techmcal Con«mJ 
tee is sensitive to the problems involved for each segment an d h^ been reviewing 
ihe consequences of the proposals very carefully. I expect som e changes in our pro- 
posals to be forthcoming in order to provide further P^?«>n to POtenUal loser^ 
We do not feel it necessary to keep the design at zero cost, although we aim to mane 
it low enough in cost to be politically saleable. . , 

The House of Representatives computer has been made a Va dable for our wont, 
primarily at the instance of Representative Claude Pepper a n d Mary Rose Oakar 
thus saving a substantial amount of money for [^her corn puter analysis^ At the 
present time, however, our research _f un ds are exhausted, ^ng^veraL i^uesun- 
resolved. Our most immediate need is f or funds with i whwh^wtate «ir 
accoid with the changes in assumptions in the June ^ social security actuary s 

r6 wf are also seeking grant funds with which to anfl^a proposal to com^ne 
earnings sharing with the proposal of the 1981 ^^^^^ ^J^S^ 
ritv for a child care special minimum, as well as to determine what Other resources 
soda! security SSes have. Many of us want to know t he Proportion and dis- 
tribution of pensions, welfare or the forms of income among the elderly betore 

making final recommendations. - - . — -- - 

Finally, we are in need of further data to help us design ^transition 
When this phr je of our work is complete, we ?xpectto hold two . ^^"fwhich 
for the social security community and the other for women s.o t.ons at w hwh 

we will present our ideas for discussion: It is our .expectation that the group, vmi 
want to make changes in its proposals based upon the ^ttons and su^esUons 
That are evoked at these two conferences. The Ford Foundation has provided funds 
for this purpose through the Center for Women Policy ^tuoies. • 

It is oar hope that we will be able to issue a final proposal ^etimanex^pring 
We expect to do so before the Social Seci^ty Adrn^ 

Budget Office report. Both of them were mandated 1 by ^e 1983 Social Security 
Am|dmentstorrportonthe^ 

^'Se^of Sili* Sn^SherJo ^the Propos^ of 

others The burden of designing an earnings sharing J>lan iali 8 properly on those or 
us wh^obMeyf earnings sharing is the most promising solutio,,, and we are attempt- 

in The Technical Committee welcomes help from everyone. I appreciate the opportu- 
riity to describe its work, and would be glad to answer any questions. 
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Ms. Oakau Thank you. At t^ is time, I wiU> because I know you 
have to leav^ [ w0U Id like to y 0ll ^ question, a n d $ other mem. 
bers waj?t to ask a question* it's fine also; . . 

Members of t h e committee a$ ^ell as the Chair are certainly con. 
cerned about the cost, although j don't think th at should be oxxt 
biggest, obstacle, We are conceit a g out w ho wouid be helped and 
who mignt not he helped, by reform legislation. ^ yo u know, m 
our bill we do provide a transition period to the y e ar 2010. flome. 
makers wom d benefit in any c^ e f rom the bill b ec ause of the fact 
that they ar* not always eligible for disability- B ut we don't want 
the beneiit t 0 be decreased. 

Have you given any consideration to that— the W hole idea ot the 
transitions __ _ 

Ms. F^Rst. Absolutely v We looking now at transitions to the 
year 204^- My own view at thi s juncture is that during the transit 
tion period there would be an additional cost to phasing ih_earn. 
irigs sharing because of what hgg earlier been saifl. people who are 
now in the system or are now employed, have expectations that 
ought not t 0 be disappointed. £ ut ne ither do we fee l, as a J? ou fc 
that eve* in the long run we w 0ll id insist_up^ n a Serb cost There is 
some anticip ation that earning sharing might cost something- But 
in the l°ng run I don't thinfe that it would a very sizable 
amount of rn 0n ey, as things are going now. 

One otter thing that I wante^ t0 te ll you that I am finding .very 
exciting about working with th^ group. That is, Q]ar compatibility, 
although ng^ t from the start j have anticipate^ that we would 
have dif^ren ces 0 f opinion. We ^ w hat we could to get a diversity 
of groups to come— everybody ^ welcome; anybody who wants to 
come is fel Come ^ We meet tro^ 12:30 to 2 roughly every *_* r rj?« 
and we nav e never turned aw a y anybody, ^ r e hopeful that 
people who h a ve doubts about what we are doing will come and tell 
us their doubts so we can try t0 reso i ve them, ^ sorn e of them 
have. - -- - _ . - 

the fact i s that whenever w^ ge t to the point of a decision, w e 
somehow have been able to reach a consensus; We have almost 
never had to t ake a vote ih whi oh there was a minority which held 
out for one position and a majority which yoQ f or another. 
There's a ge^ eral feeling of commonality of goals; ^heh the group 
knows some fa Cts an d sees how a proposal is going to affect differ 
ent groups of beneficiaries, the answers seem to fall into place. . - 

I am sure we won't agree °n eVer ything we do; we have p™ °ff 
some of our more difficult d ecia io ns, but the tren d is toward con- 
sensus, r . : 

Ms. Oak_a k well, that's gpb^ to hear. I w°uld certainly tn^k 
HHS and the Social Security, especially, would b* very helpful > 
you in P utt iug together your inf orma ti 0 n. I know of your expertise 
and I know of your objectivity i n the situation as w e ll. I am hoping 
all of those g r0U ps would be supportive of your efforts tbcomple, 
ment whatev^ the administratis does and our ta^ force does and 
others to getting the information ^hat is needed. 

Ms. Fierst. 0ne of the things w hi c h you have al rea dy done, you 
and Representatives Pepper a nd Conable, which is enormously 
helpful t0 us, was to arrange for the computer that's owned by the 
House of Representatives to be j^ade available to mr group, °r to 
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the Urban Institute so that some of our money could be used not 
to pay for computer time, but for further analysis^ Jt would be won- 
derful if we could ge t help, from the Social Security Administration 
for a small pabular issue. - . 

Ms. Oakak. Wel^ maybe we can both help you get that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Daub? . . __„.. . _ ._ _ _.. 

Mr. Daub. I J Q st want tocomment that l am delighted that you 
are undertaking th e work that you a re doing. I gather inferentially 
"hatmaybe you a^ e looking not just a t the year 2010, but you are 
looking to the yea* 2030 to try to encompass a lot of the other cost 
problems. I think there is wisdom in that approach, if we are going 
to do something H^e this. __ _ 

Are you looking ^ c ^iid C are_ credits, what the marriage penalty 
elimination does; y^hat the IRA increase could do, the credit for 
care of the elderly ^ an idea that is gaining in popularity and the 
private pension picture? 

AH of these revenue outflows from good ideas are i n the name of 
fairness^are going ^ start to change the picture of the retired man 
and woman, in the timeframe of 20i 0 to 2030. All of these options 
will cost something; These costs will ^ot just be the credit sharing 
or the surviving spouse taking on so^e feature of the predeceasing 
spouse's credit, but there are_going b e a lot of other things that 
we do in the law, a imed at providers equity for women that will 
cost the Treasury bunches of moh e y--.jf I can put it in those 
terms— that may |wt pressure oil the idea that general revenues 
would be available to fund some of these things. 

Ms. Fierst. What you are suggesting i s really more ambitious, I 
think, than a grou p like this can undertake. However, one of the 
things that we ar^ talking with a foundation about getting the 
money to do, is to j^k at the other sources of income for social se- 
curity recipients. __ 

I said to you earner that the first r u ns 0 f the computer tended to 
show that those People who were receiving l° w benefits would be 
helped by earnings sharing and those people who are receiving 
high benefits would n ot be helped, or in some cases, would lose. 

This has raised ^ question in our ^inds whether the people who 
were going to be helped maybe hay e big pensions, or some other 
income which ma^ g th e raises ^n^ eC essaty. Maybe they are not 
the ones who are ^ oS t in need of a change in social security. Simi- 
larly, even ^ig* 1 benefits under social security don't provide for 
lavish living a id if people who have S o-called high benefits have no 
other income, then we want to thinfe twice before we propose any 
reduction, ho matt^ r how small, in their social security benefits. 

We are also hop| n g to be able td J^jc a t the question of whether 
increasing social security benefits fq t peoole at the low end would 
disqualify them for oltherbenefits su c h as food stamps, SSI, what- 
ever. We realize that tampering with social security may change 
the fundamental safety net for the A*neHcan_P u M ic - 

Finally, while think there are real inequities in social secu- 
rity as everybody has been describing today, and something has to 
be done about theig. we believe stro ng ly that whatever changes are 
made must be designed very carefully. I hope to be around for the 
day when Robert layers, who is one of the most distinguished ex- 
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P^rts in socia[ security will no longer make the statement that was 
quoted earlier, I believe, by you, and which I had already under- 
lined in my copy of the testimony, to the effect that knowledgeable 
People oppose earning sharing. I am Jlbpef il that our words will 
persuade many people who are thoroughly qualified in the adminis- 
trative arid financial aspects of social security to endorse our pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Daub. I appreciate^ your contribution and I hope you will 
make the results, in whatever form they come, available as soon as 
you have them, to not only our chair and this committee, but to 
Mrs. Heckler at the Department of Health and Human Services for 
the purposes of their report by next July. 

Ms. Dakar. Thank you. Mr. McCain? 

Mr. McCain. No questions. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you. Thank you very much, as usual, for your 
excellent testimony. Good to see you again. 

Our next witness is Louis Enoff, whois the Acting Deputy Com- 
missioner for Programs, Policies, of HHS. We're glad to have you. 
We understand Secretary Heckler was not able to be here because 
she's out of town. But we know she's interested in this subject and 
we're happy that you could come. 



STATEMENT OF LOUIS ENOFF 

Mr. Enoff. That's correct. I thank you, Madam Chairwoman, for 
the opportunity to discuss the issues concerning women and social 
security benefits. 

As you know, this administration is committed to assuring that 
the interests of women are adequately addressed under all Federal 
programs. Your task force has already made important contribu- 
tions in this area by highlighting the importance of the treatment 
of women under social security, and by providing a forum on sever- 
al occasions, including today, for various experts in this area to 
present their views. 

Since the early years of the social security program, there has 
been an interest in providing fair and adequate benefits for women, 
and over the years- benefits have been added to the original pro- 
gram for wives and widows, disabled widows, divorced wives, and 
surviving divorced wives. Benefit amounts for widows and disabled 
surviving spouses have been increased. Nevertheless, there remain 
serious questions about whether the social security system is as 
equitable and responsive as it should be for women. 

In the past, some provisions of the social security law treated 
and women differently solely on the basis of gender. However, 
over the years many of these provisions have been changed to 
make them neutral. Eight provisions of the law which treated men 
and women differently on the basis of gender were changed by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1983 so that only a few social secu- 
rity provisions remain that are not yet gender neutral. In this 
regard the President's Cabinet Council on Legal Equity has re- 
viewed laws and regulations and has identified areas where 
changes need to be made in Federal statutes, including the few re- 
maining sections of the Social Security Act. The President recently 
approved a recommendation of the Council that some 47 of these 
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provisions be corrected, and, as you know, Senator Dole has intro- 
duced legislation to accomplish this. _ - 

Even though the law is generally neutral today, various factors 
combine to produce social security benefits for women as a group 
that are different, from benefits for men as a group. In addition, 
some major categories of women, such as divorced and separated 
women and working wives arid widows, feel that they are not treat- 
ed fairly by social security. 

In order to arrive at the best way of addressing these concerns, 
we need to carefully define arid measure what the problems are, 
what causes them and what effects various proposed solutions may 
have. 

First,_addressi_rijg_the different impact on men and women, men 
and women are treated the same under social security in the sense 
that the same benefit amounts are payable to men and women 
under identical demographic and economic circumstances. Howev- 
er, as we know, the demographic and economic circumstances of 
men and women are not identical. 

For example, women live longer than men. In 1980, 59 percent of 
the aged were women and in 1981 a woman aged 65 could expect to 
live 18.5 more years on average, while £uman aged 65 could expect 
to live only 14.2 more years on average. Because of their longer life 
expectancy, in the aggregate wpriieri receive j-oughly the same 
amount of benefits as men. However, as individuals, women tend, 
on the average, to receive lower monthly benefits than individual 
men. For example, in June 1983, the average benefit awarded to 
male retired workers was $479 a month while that awarded to 
female retired workers'was_$307 a month. - 

The difference in benefit amounts between men and women is 
caused primarily by economic and cultural factors, such as lower 
labor force participation rates for women, lower earnings levels for 
women and fewer total years of paid work for women. 

The concentration of women in low-paying jobs and the fact that 
many women work in covered employment only intermittently be- 
cause of family responsibilities serve to lower women's earnings 
when compared to men's. Pespite the growing number of women in 
the work force, women^ still only earn about 59 cents for every 
dollar earned by men. This difference in earnings persists even in 
occupations filled mainly by women. A recent Department of Labor 
report showed that, in 1981, although 90.6 percent of bookkeeping 
jobs were held by women, they earned an average of $98 lesa a 
week than men holding the same kind of jobs. Since social security 
benefits are based on the level of the person's earnings, social secu- 
rity benefits for women are generally lower than those for men. 
However, low earnings are somewhat compensated for _by_ the social 
security benefit formula, which proyides relatively higher benefits 
for persons with low earnings compared to those with high earn- 
ings. -— 

As I mentioned earlier, the program has a different ^m pact on 
various groups of women, such as homemakers, married women 
workers, and divorced women arid widows. The majority- of women 
spend some part of their adult life in one or more of these roles. 
_ I will turn my attention first to the issues affecting homemakers. 
Social security spouse's benefits were added to the original social 
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security program in , J_938j \ tc [_j^^__^_taL^ij^ii a worker whose 
spouse does not work For pay would still need to support that 
spouse in retirement. Consistent with that purpose, if the spouse is 
entitled to a social security benefits on his or her own earnings; 
that is, he or she is "dually entitled," the spouse's benefit is offset, 
dollar for dollar, by the amount of the spouse's own worker's bene- 
fit 

There are two basic criticisms made of the provisions affecting 
hojmemakers. One is that homemakers are treated unfairly _ Under 
this so-called dual entitlement provision because they lose the pro- 
tection they have as spouses if they work. To put it another way, 
they do not automatically increase the amount of benefit they re- 
ceive l through additional work because their spouse's benefits are 
offset by the amount of their worker's benefit. 

Another criticism is that homemakers are treated- unfairly be- 
cause the work they do in the home does not provide disability pro- 
tection for themselves or protection for their survivors, if they d5e. 
One thing that will diminish this problem over time is that as 
more married women work outside the home, fewer will receive 
only a spouse's benefit. We expect that the portion of married 
women receiving only a spouse's benefit; that is, who have no bene- 
fit based on their own-work, will decline dramatically in the future 
from approximately 38 percent now to 31 percent in the year 2000 
and to 15 percent by the year 2040. 

Women are far more likely to^ work -for pay outside the home 
today than they were in earlier periods. For example, between 1970 
and 1981, the labor force participation rate for women increased by 
nearly 9 percentage points, from 43.4 percent to 52.3 percent. 

In contrast, the labor force participation rate of women rose by 
only 3.2 percentage points from 1950 to 1960, from 33.9 to 37.1, and 
only 5.3 percentage points from 1960 to 1970. Under the 1983 Social 
Security Trustee's Report, Alternative II-B Assumptions, the labor 
force participation rate for women is projected- to continue to in- 
crease and to reach 60.3 percent by the year 2040. 

As the number of two-earner families has grown and more 
women receive most or all of their social security benefits as work- 
ers, there has been an increasing tendency by working women to 
view the social security spouse's benefit as a windfall to families in 
which the spouse did not work outside the home. 

By the same token, some working wives think that they are 
being treated unfairly because they do not receive their own work- 
er's benefit in addition to a spouse's benefit. In cases where a 
woman's benefit based on her own earnings is less or not much 
greater than what she would have received as a spouse and had not 
worked at all, the working wife is particularly likely to see her own 
work as not being fairly or adequately rewarded by the social secu- 
rity system.^ T^ increased by the fact 
that under the current system a couple consisting of a worker and 
full-time homemaker can get higher total social security benefits 
than a couple with similar earnings where both spouses work for 
pay. 

A working wife does, of course, earn protection not available to 
full-time homemakers. Working wives may -have disability protec- 
tion for themselves and survivor protection for their children. They 
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can also claim their own retirement benefits, whether or not their 
^Usba rids retire _ ... 

As to issues affecting divorced women, some 1,2 million divorces 
were granted in 1980 A riear_ly_ three times the number of divorces 
granted in 1959. In 1980, 4 percent of men and 3 percent of women 
aged 65 and over were divorced. _ - - 

Social security provides benefits for a divorced woman based on 
her ex-husband's covered earnings if the marriage lasted 10 years 
or more. The amount of the benefit is 50 percent of the workers 
full benefit, the same amount -as that provided for women who are 
still married. The wife's benefit, however, is intended as a supple- 
ment to the worker's benefit for couples living together rather than 
as a benefit for a person living alone, such as a divorced woman 
maintaining her own household. . 

Mbst aged divorced women today receive benefits as retired 
workers. Only 13 percent of all divorced women age 60 or older re- 
ceive only divorced spouses or surviving divorced spouse's, benefits. 
The average benefit for divorced women becoming eligible for re- 
tired worker benefits in the hear future will be about 80 percent of 
that for divorced men. 

However, just as with married homemakers, divorced women 
who qualify for their own worker's [benefit may receive little or no 
additional retirement benefits based on their own work. This is a 
problem particularly for homemakers diyorced after relatively long 
marriages who are_ likely to enter the paid labor force in_ middle 
age and, consequently, qualify only for small worker's benefits. 

Additionally, women are likely to be out of the paid labor force 
for some part of the first 10 years of marriage because of home- 
making and/or child cars responsibilities. This fact combined with 
the fact that more than half of all marriages ending in divorce last 
less than 10 years— the median length of marriages dissolved in 
1980 was 6.8 years— means that divorced women can be left with a 
gap in their sbdal secuntyj^rotection. - 

If the divorce occurs before 10 years of marriage, as is likely^ no 
social security benefit will be payable based on the ex-husband s 
earnings. Alf p, since worker's benefits are based on average life- 
time earnings under social security, the years spent out of the 
labor force during marriage are likely to result in lower retired 
worker benefits for those divorced women who later entered the 
paid labor force. This is illustrated by a comparison of monthly 
benefits in 1976^ the latest year for which data are available of 
$214 for never married female retired workers and $195 a month 
for divorced female retired workers. 

A significant percentage of divorced people do not have adequate 
incomes in old age. In 1981, 27 percent of divorced women age 65 
and older, and 24 percent of divorced men, were officially counted 
as poor. Their poverty rates are similar to those for all unmarried 
aged persons. . . .... - 

As to issues affecting widows, the majority of people who live to 
old age are women. About 59 percent are persons age 65 and over 
in 1980 were women. And of those women, 51 percent were widows 
compared to 40 percent who were married. In contrast, 78 percent 
of men aged 65 and over were married. Women are likely to be 
widows in old age, both because wives tend to be younger than 
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their husbands and because women, as a group, tend to live longer 
than men. _ 

The issues that have been raised by married working women con- 
cerning the differences in benefit amounts for one- and two-earner 
couples are also raised concerning benefits fo^ 
couples^ That is, survivors of one-earner couples can- get significant- 
ly higher benefits than survivors of two-earner couples with similar 
earnings. 

However, the biggest concern is focused on the adequacy of 
widows' Jjenefite. The reason for this concern is that elderly unmar- 
ried women; most of whom are widows, tend to have much lower 
incomes than elderly couples, and somewhat lower incomes than el- 
derly men. In 1980 median personal income of elderly, unmarried 
women was only 39 percent of that for. couples and 83 percent of 
that for elderly unmarried men. In 1981, 25 percent of unmarried, 
aged women had income below the poverty line, compared to 19 
percent of unmarried> aged men, and 9 percent of aged couples. 

Although poverty among elderly, unmarried women is a serious 
problem, it is not clears that the problem relates solely to the level 
of social security benefits for widows. In fact, the level of benefits 
for widows is approximately the same as the level of benefits for all 
retired workers and higher than the level of benefits for female re- 
tired workers. The average Lffioiithly. benefit in June 1983 
for aged widows and widowers-was $382 a month compared to $406 
for all retired workers and $307 for female retired workers. 
. However, elderly women have few other jsources of income, to 
augment their_ social security. Almost 26 percent of unmarried 
women, aged 65 and over, receive 100 percent of their income from 
social security, while only 7 percent of couples reported relying on 
social security. Only 32 percent of elderly women aged 65 and over 
are_ receiving, or will receive, a pension, in contrast to 55 percent of 
elderly men. 

Finally, any resources that aged women had upon retiring may 
become depleted in advanced old age, thus increasing the depend- 
ence of the very aged women on social security. Nevertheless, the 
economic status of nonmarried women under the social security 
program has improved greatly over the past 20 years, in part be- 
cause of changes in social security specifically designed to help 
them, and in part because of general benefit increases. After ad- 
justing for inflation, real incomes rose by about 50 percent between 
1962 and 1980 for aged couples and unmarried men, and by about 
67 percent for aged, unmarried women. 

Since 1965, benefits have been added for disabled widows age 50 
and older, and for .surviving divorced spouses. Further^ the age of 
first eligibility for aged widows benefits has been reduced from age 
62 to age 60, while the full benefit amount has been increased from 
82 Vfe percent of the workers full benefit to 100 percent. Additional- 
ly, delayed retirement credits earned by the deceased worker can 
be used _ tci ^increase the wdow's benefit. 

Turning to some recent changes that we might go aver, the fur- 
ther improvements in benefits for widows and divorced wives were 
made by the recently enacted Social Security Amendments of 1983, 
Public Law 98-21. Under these amendments, benefits for disabled 
widows age 50 to 60 were increased to 71% percent of the worker's 
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full benefit. Under prior law, such benefits could have been as 
little as 50 percent of the worker's full benefit. 

The method of computing benefits for widows whose spouses died 
before retirement was changed in order tb_£rovide a benefit that 
reflects the standard [of living closer to the time the widow reaches 
retirement age. Another change allows divorced spouses to receive 
benefits based on the earnings of a former spouse who is eligible 
for retirement benefits, regardless of whether the former spouse 
has applied for or is receiving benefits. Yet another change elimi- 
nates the adverse effects that certain marriages or remarriages had 
on widow's and disabled widow's benefit rights. And finally, widows 
claiming reduced benefits are allowed, under the new law, to claim 
a month's retroactive benefit if, because their spouses died late in a 
month, they were unable to file For benefits before the end of that 

month. B ___ ~ ~ 

Even with these recent changes, questions continue jo he raised 

concerning the treatment of women under social security and 
there is continuing concern that the majority of the social security 
beneficiaries who are least well off financially are women. 

Over the past 10 years many efforts have been made to deal with 
thefe issues. However, while there seems to be wide agreement 
that some women social security beneficiaries encounter financial 
difficulties^ there is yet to develop agreement on the specific steps 
that should be taken to change the current system. 

Several congressional groups such as this task force LJ statutoiy 
advisory councils, colmmissions, and ad hoc groups, and others have 
looked at the issues and several studies of the issues have been 
completed. In addition, numerous bills have been introduced that 
deal with the issues, such as your bills to provide cfiilfl care credit 
years under the special minimum provision^ and tb provide a 4- 
month transition benefit for some surviving spouses. 

One of the approaches that has been studied extensively involves 
the earnings sharing idea. In addition to beings included in your 
bills and others, this approach was studied in detail by the 1979 
Advisory Council on Social Security. Although earnings sharing 
has a strong theoretical appeal since it is based on principles of 
equality, the plans that have been studied so far either reduce 
benefits to certain groups of women andmeOr^ult in high costs 
that arejjerierated by efforts to avoid these reductions. 

In addition, since earnings sharing plans generally cannot be 
fully phased in until well_ into the _next century, they would have 
little or no effect on benefits for today's older women. By the time 
the plans are fully effective, many of the problems that we have 
discussed here today may have been ameliorated by other socioeco- 
nomic changes such as less intermittent work patterns for women, 
greater equality in pay, and improved private provisions for retire- 
ment. _ l , - 

Despite these concerns, many groups feel that the earnings shar- 
ing idM_is__still_ the most promising solution^ to the^ problems we 
have discussed here today. In recognition of the continue interest 
in the earnings sharing idea,_a_ provision of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1983 requires the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services to study earnings sharing proposals wjth an eye toward 
recommending ways to provide protection for particular classes of 
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beneficiaries and appropriate transitional provisions. A report is 
dueto Congress by July 1984. 

We^are now in the early stages of this required study and there 
have been staff consultations, with appropriate congressional staff 
including the staff of this task force and the Congressional Budget 
Office, which is required to review the study. 

At this point we are developing detailed specifications for various 
earnings sharing plans and transitional provisions so that distribu- 
tional and cost effects can be determined. I should also mention 
that the study will include an indepth look at the administrative 
considerations involved in a change to an earnings sharing system 
It 13 our intention to structure the earnings_sharing plans that we 
study in such a way as to avoid as many administrative problems 
aspossible. 

lt is far too early to predict what the results of the study will be 
butjrpu can be assured that we will continue to work closely with 
your staff as we progress, We_are also committed to conducting this 
study as openly as possible, giving all interested parties ample op- 
portumtxto make their views known: We will soon be announcing 
a plan inviting participation in this important work. 

Through these cooperative efforts, I believe that when the study 
is complete, both we and the Congress will be in a better position 
to review a wide range of possible ways that could improve the 
social security system to take account of current and future socio- 
economic conditions. 

That concludes my remarks, Madam Chairman. I'd be pleased to 
try and respond to any questions that you may have. 

Ms. Oakar. Well, thank you for your very comprehensive testi- 
mony. We 11 have questions as soon as we hear from the other— do 
yoiL have to leave? 

Mr. Enoff. Well, I have an appointment in the other body. I'm 
not sure where they are how, but let me find out from someone. 

Ms. Oakar. OK. 

Mr. Daub. I don't have any questions of the witness. I just appre^ 
crate very much you taking time to be here to represent the Secre- 
tary. We do want to be involved with you in the study and we were 

W i _tp_hear that you are going to involve us in that process. 

Mr. Enoff. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Dakar. Thank you. 

I just wanted to thank you for your testimony. I think jrou give 
an awful lot of material here which is very important. Just a few 
suggestions, if I might, that I would take a little exception with. 

Mr. Enoff. Sure, 

Ms. Oakar. That is— and you clarified this a little later on, your 
statement that women live longer than men, without a qualifying 
statement, in the very, very beginning, and then you go on to say 
that it is, indeed, 59 percent is misleading. Some women live longer 
than some men. But not all women live longer than all men 

Mr. Enoff. Right. 

Ms. Oakar. Their benefits are, as you mentioned, quite a bit 
lower, and so it all seems to balance out. The only otb^r thing is a 
clarification, just quickly, about earnings sharing. While it is true 
that if you re going to share earnings in proportion it may not be 
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the same check you get, but if marriage is viewed as an economic 
partnership, among other things, collectively there is no reduction 

I think that ought to be put forward so that we think it s really 
important: You have the data and the computers and ail the ave- 
nues of research, to do a really comprehensive job. There should 
not be any prejudgment one way or the other on this issue. We and 
our staff really look forward to working closely with you and the 
Secretary, and the new commissioner who I understand happens to 
be a women—we are pleased to hear that. 

Mr. Enoff. That's right. - . .. . - , . 

Ms. Oakar^ I just wanted to make those points and I wanted to 
thank you very much. 

Mr. Enoff. I appreciate that^ - - - - - , -j-r-- 

Mr Daub. If the Chair would yield, she not only happens to be a 
woman, but a widow, age 60. So, we see some focus, perhaps, on 
some of these things. - , . - -- .. 

I would hope that your study would include an interesting option 
on earnings sharing that hasn't been talked about yet. That option 
is to allow an election in regard to benefits. This election would be 
permitted when the first spouse retires, or perhaps 5 years prior to 
the retirement of the first spouse. The couple would be allowed to 
make an election regarding their benjfite, as mUit^ personnel 
are allowed to with military pensions. This allows the couple to de- 
termine, prior to retirement, what benefits they would like to re- 
ceive. Some may decide they are going to need more cash in the 
early days of their retirement. The couple will make the decision 

JO i nt would look at this option from the point of view that both 
spouses would have to sign a form or make a common agreement 
that they receive higher or lower coverage in their early or late 
years of retirement. . , , , it^i ,„„ 

Mr Enoff. I appreciate that. And you may be assured that we 
intend to be objective and to lay out the facts in all of the alterna- 
tives that we explore. I appreciate the comments about my n ™ 
boss. In addition to all the things you have both said about her, she 
is an outstanding manager and we're just pleased to have her. 
Thank you very much. , . , . ^ M _ 

rThe following material was subsequently received from Mr. 
Enoff in response to written questions submitted by Chairwoman 

Question. As we read it, Section 344 of the recently jH^8^&^Jp*& 
merits requires you to develop "proposals for earnings sharing legislation with 
"specific recommendations . . .for implementation of such proposals. 

Do you expect that your final product will be specific legislative proposals? 

Will you make recommendations specific enough to be easily translated into legis- 

lat wfli r |s°A I develop its own earnings sharing proposal, or will it incorporate the pro- 

^Ms^^rSu^efbTsLtion 343 ofP.L. 98-21, we are now developing prowls 
for elmYngs^sEg in consultation with the Committee on Finance of the Senate 
and the Committee oh Ways and Means of the House of ^Presentetwes. mher in- 
terested parties, such as members of your staff and those of Senators ^^™»" 
^nn have beeA and will be consulted. Tlu proposals deve oped will illustrate a 
ra^gLe of way? earlnngslharing could be taplement^ ^ ^1 to l«Bd. 
on the various earnings sharing proposals, soch m H,B^13l3.^&4j ^^ ^ 
now pending before the Congress. The proposals will as required by the leg«lat.on, 
include appropriate transitions, recommendations addressing ways of protecting par- 
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ticyiar classes of beneficiaries, and recommendations concerning feasible time peri- 
ods for implementation. 

Question. There has been considerable research oh the policy options. Most of the 
hard choices are defined. But there has been little development of the SSA adminis- 
trative capacity to implement the change. 

What are the administrative hurdles you foresee? _ _ 

WiH you be willing to work closely with our staff in determining what is adminis- 
tratively feasible? 

Answer. As you know, we iiave_no. Jegot. authority, to develop any "administrative 
capacity for legislative proposals which have not been enacted. Both authorizing 
legislation and appropriations would need to be passed by the Congress and ap- 
proved by the President before such authority would exist. It is* of course, one of the 
purposes of the study required by Section 343 of P.L. 98-21 to examine the adminis- 
trative implications of the various earnings sharing options. We intend to explore 
all of the operational and administrativeLramifications_of earnings sharing: and to 
include an extensive discussion of the administrative problems that would be in. 
volved in implementing an earnings sharing system as part of the report we will 
submit to Congress. We wjll, of course, consult withlhe Moose Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Committee on Finance, as required by law, and will con- 
tinue to workLAvith the staff of your committee and other interested parties as we 
progress jn this aspect of our work. 

Question. The purpose of SSA s report on- earning sharing is for you to present to 
the Congress a concrete plan to make the Social Security system more equitable for 
women. The earnings sharing concept is thought to be the best vehicle for doing 
that. However, we are more interested in obtaining greater equity than seeing any 
particular method of reform. 

Do you feel flexible enough to try to fashion a concrete plan which accomplishes 
the goals we seek without being confined by specific proposals which already exist? 

Answer. Although the report to be submitted to Congress will concentrate oh 
earnings sharing proposals ^SJthe law requires, we are aware from our discussions 
with your stall and others in the Congress that the basic intent Js to identify propos- 
als that would provide better Social Security protection i for women regardless of 
whether or not these proposals encompass jin earnings sharing approach. Conse- 
quently, we plan to include in the report a section that will discuss different ways 
that the Social Security system might be changed to achieve some or all of the 
equity and adequacy goals that earnings sharing is intended toachieve, Asia result, 
when the report is completed, both we and the Congress will be in a better position 
to choose from a wide range of possible alternatives the best methods for improving 
the treatment of women under the Social Security program. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much. 

We have three more fine witnesses and we have a slight problem 
with our time because of legislation and other commitments. We're 
going to ask all three of you to summarize so that we can ask some 
questions. And we'll submit your entire testimony for the record. 
Mr. Myers? 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT MYERS 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Madam ehair. I will be pleased to sum- 
marize my testimony as much as I can. 

. Under OASBI in the past there were many unfair discrimina- 
tions by sex— some against men and some against women. Probably 
the most unfair was in connection_with the child survivor benefits. 
When first introduced in the program in 1939, they were available 
in all cases for male workers, but with severe restrictions for 
female workers^ Over the years, these restrictions were lessened. 
Finally, the 1967 act provided for completely equal treatment. This 
was largely due to Congresswoman Martha Griffiths. I am proud 
that I furnished her technical assistance in this matter. 

An unfair discrimination in the other direction is for retirement 
benefits for men who attained age 62 before 1975. With all other 
things such as dates of birth and earnings records being identical, 
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the retirement benefit for such a woman is significantly higher 
than for ajnan. . _ 

The 1983 amendments eliminated prospectively all gender differ- 
ences, this was proposed in the 1973 Republican alternative bill in- 
troduced by Congressman Barber Cfcriable_when the 1977 amend- 
ments _were_ being legislated, and was incorporated in the House 
bill, although it was not in the Senate version and was, Unfortu- 
nately, dropped in conference. 

The elimination of all gender differences was long overdue, al- 
though in practice many had been eliminated by court decisions. 

The 1983 ameridments_included several changes in benefits 
which primarily affect women and which * think were very desir- 
able. B .._ _ . ... 

I believe thatjhe OASDI program is not significantly unfair .to 
women, although certain incremental changes might well be made. 
It is sometimes stated that OASDI is demeaning to married women 
because they are paid benefits on their husband's earnings record 
on the basis of dependency. This is not the case. The law provides 
that spouse's beriefitsand widow's and widower's benefits are paid 
on the basis of legal status. Thus, a woman might have substantial 
financial resources of her own and by no means be dependent on 
her husband, and yet this is not relevant to whether benefits are 

Pa i d fail to see any more stigma attached to receiving ber efits on 
another person's earnings record than to receive a portion of that 
person's earnings record as earnings-sharing proposals would do. 

Another point frequently made is that the duration-of-marriage 
requirement of 10 years for a divorced person to be eligible on the 
other spouse's earnings is too long. I believe that^his requirement 
should be reduced to 5 years, as it was in the 1977 Republican al- 
ternative bill. 5 - 

As to women working in the paid labor market, it is said that 
OASDI is inequitable. Often the Female worker Will, at retirement, 
receive benefits based on her husband's earnings instead of on her 
own earnings, because the former is larger than the latter. It is 
argued that the female worker has paid OASDI taxes and has re- 
ceived nothing for them. This is not true because she had had dis- 
ability and young survivor benefit protection and also, in some 
cases, she could have received retirement benefits before her hus- 
band ceased_wqrking. Besides, exactly the same thing happens in 
reverse for male workers. 

The foregoing situation^ not a valid objection. OASDI is not an 
individual equity program. Desirably, its social benefit nature re- 
sults in relatively large benefits as compared with taxes for many 
groups: low-income workers as compared with high-income work- 
ers; workers with children as against workers without children; 
and older workers when the system began as against younger 
workers. Conversely, relatively small benefits as compared with 
taxes are paid for other groups. 

Orie feature that tends to favor female workers is that persons 
with longer periods of coverage than that over which earnings are 
computed, eventually 35_years, will frequently have no advantage 
from such -longer coverage, and will pay higher taxes than persons 
with exactly the minimum number of years required. 
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Ail in i all, OASDI involves a broad social pooling of the risks in- 
sured against, and not individual equity— Under which everybody 
gets exactly their money's worth. 

A related criticism often made is that, for two familieawith the 
same total earnings record, the two-person, twb^wdrker family re- 
- ceiyes substantially lower benefits than the two-person, one-worker 

family. Other than for total earnings, the income these two fami- 
lies are substantially different from a social and economic stand- 
point -There is no reason why their social security benefite should 
* be identical. For example, the two-person, two-worker family has 

more^ disability, more young survivor, and more early retirement 
tenefit protection, while the two-person, one-worker family has 
more retirement ^ 

Those who criticize this situation adversely are not taking into 
account that OASDI is on a social-adequacy basis, not an individu- 
al-equity basis. Although the two-person, two-worker family with 
the same earnings record as the two-person, one-worker family 
does not fare as well from a retirement-benefits^ standpoint^ the 
same is also true for a one-person, one-worker family as against a 
two-person, two-worker family. Such apparent dilemmas will inevi- 
tably appear in a program that is geared to provide social-adequacy 
benefits rattier than Jndiyidual-equity ones. 

One proposal often made is earnings sharing. Philosophically, I 
strongly support this approach as being what marriageis all about. 
However, I know of no person, female or male, who has a thorough 
knowledge of the fiscal and admimstratiye aspects of the OASDI 
system who believes that it is feasible to drastically revise the pro^ 
grain in this manner. Either there will be persons with large bene- 
fit losses, as well as those with large gains, or else the cost of the 
program will be greatly increased if nobody is to lose out. In fact, 
under earnings sharing, many women will receive less than under 
present law. 

Another suggested approach is to provide earnings credits for 
homemakers. I strongly support this concept philosophically, but I 
believe there is no feasible way to put it into effect. Among the un- 
solvable dilemmas involved are: Whether the procedure should be 
"danced by payroll taxes on these credits or by general revenues; 
whether the procedure should be voluntary; and how much the 
credits should be. 

If more individual equity is desired for two-person, two-worker 
families, by far the best approach is that taken in the 1977 Repub- 
lican alternative bill— namely, to provide a working spouse's bene- 
fit fo r the spouse who has the lower primary benefit, in an amount 
of 25 percent of the lower of such spouse's benefit, based bri own 
earnings record, or on the benefit from the other spouse's record. 

Other incremental changes would be possible to alleviate some of 
the situations discussed previously. Child-care credit years in com- 
puting average earnings for benefit purposes might be universally 
provided; Present law contains a limited yerlibri of this. The Senate 
version of the 1983 amendments, due to a proposal by Senator 
Armstrong, expanded on this provision considerably. But that 
change was dropped . - conference. Another change would remove 
the age 50 requirement for disabled widows benefits. 
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The problem with any changes in benefits is that, if they accom- 
plish anything significant, the program's cost will b e increased 
freatly. Either higher payroll taxes will be needed else the rate 
of growth of other benefits will have to be lessened. Neither of 
these is easy to accomplish. . • .....^ 

Nonetheless, OASDI is a flexible program that w tt0 t restricted 
by benefits having an ironclad guarantee of maintenance or by 
strict individual-equity concepts- Accordingly, we m U g t continually 
examine the program to determine ways in which lt can be im- 
proved in a reasonable and equitable manner. 

Thank you, Madam Chair 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Myers follows:j 

Prepared Statement of Robert J. Myers 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the situation of *ith re^£ the 

Old Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance portion of the soc'al ^ urU y program. 

My experience in the social security area has extended ^i^ort 50 ^fits 
held various actuarial positions with the Social Security Admiration and its 
Sensor agencies from 1934 to 1970,and was Chief Actuary durmg the last 23 
years of that period. In 1981-82, I was De;ou. > Commissioner of Socal Security. In 
1982-83, I was Executive Director of the National- Commission s assignment, I have 
engaged in consulting work in the social security field. .--»-• . - - - y- 
Tfore proceeding with the specific subject of this session. W 0 uW first like to 
mention certain personal convictions. I have always strongly favored the general 
Principles underling the Equal Rights Amendment. I also favor t he principle that 
Syee benefits should, With all ° th ^ circairatenc^^ 
wiual benefits for men and women even though the plans cost 18 Wher for men 
San for women (e.g.. for survivor benefits) or, on the contrary, is higher for women 

th Ce r veTl S inlhe.case of individua.ly-purch^ i nce w ^e 

eauitv concepts should be predominant, so^alled unisex tables should n0 t be used. 
IE some forms of insurance (e.g. life or automobile) they ffg^p iM^itably high 

r=t« for women while for other forms (e.g., annuities), the reverse occurs. 

'lathe sTme Tminner, I believe that ag/should be a de«aa t factory setting 
premium rates for individual policies when this element magLa sifrg™^** 
e,,ce. Thus, for example, for life insurance 0 r annuities, a woman a ge d 60 should not 
charged the same rate as a woman aged 65, which .j^?»*bqut the : same dit 
ferentiai in premium rate as betw-en a man and a woman of th e same age at the 

° l Now g turning to the OASDI pr .ram, it i s quite true that, iri the p»st, there were 
manTunfair ^discriminations bv sex. Some of these were again st men, and some 
we£ y again£ wom™robab!y the most unfair of all was '" ejection with child 
survivor benefits. When these were first , nc orporated »« in 19 3 C Z% 

were available in all cases with respect to male workers, b ^.^^eve r e resmct.ons 
T n the case of female workers: Over the years, these j^Mfi^te^™* 
finally the 1967 amendments providedjor Completely equal »^ent. This aesrr 
able result was largely due to the efforts of Congresswoman Man^ a Q ^ hs i am 
proud that I was able tol I urn ish her teyinical a^'st 3 "^ ^ e *"f|f-^in t ben^- 
P An unfair discrimination in the other direction is in tto^B« !tf rflt rement bene^ 
fiuVfor men who attained age 62 1 after 1954 Land before .1975. Wn h a „ other things 
such as date of birth and earnings record being identical, ^^emen^ bendfit for 
a woman in that range of years of birth is significant -^[^"J* ^ 
misfit inject a personal note, my social security beneijt is aDout $ 14 per month less 
thfn that of a woman born in the same year and with an ident.ca! earnings record^ 
The 1983 amendments eliminated prospectively all ^nder d,fT we ^s ^ the 'aw 
on which the OASDI program is based This was Propo^ ^ 1977 Bm&\ can 
alternative bill, which was introduced by Congressman Bar^ r ^nablc at the time 
thi : 1977 amendments were being egislated L and was incorporate , n t h e House ver 
sion of the WH althotgTit was not included in the Senate version and was dropped 
^ P conftrlnce. The eHmihation of all gender differences ^Uw » long over 
due although in practice many of these differences had been el lmI nated by court 
decisions, so that the law merely needed 'cleaning up . 
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The 1983 ame ndfT1 e ht 3 included fver al ch a n ges in benefits>^ ich prim arily affect 
women— exa^j^ benefits will bf_ payable to an ebglPAe divorced spouse atter 
the other spouse ^eligible for benefits, ^ e n though not receivj g them (because of 
non-filing °- r -^ u se of substantial em Ployme nt). I believe th* t * a \\ 0 f these mere, 
mental changes w er e highly desirable. 

We come now to the basic quest^n of ^ hetne r tbe.OA^P^am is significantly 
unfair to i.yigeti: I believe that this & m thg cafi6f although Cer tain incremenfel 
changes_rn»K n ^>eii be made. Let me fit^ discu8S var ious cnti c ^ mS cf inequity that 
have been made. 

t* ;« enmetitiiAb -i-i-j fkp oroera*^ i a j-^«««;««r to mar*.*-j ,.„.^h« because 



, because 
the case, 
on the 



this requirment to 5 ve ars-as it was i n tfi - ig?7 Republican amative ll-would 
be desirably 

Perhaps the rt^ frequeat J*rg^f"t i^de as toTneouitable treatment of women 
is in the c^e^of those working in ™* Pajd labor market It i 8 tha t the result 
under the UASty program is inequitably pecaase often theje^j e worker. w»«» at 
retirement, r ecej v - benefits based on h Sr husband's earning ij.^ 0fd instead, °* on 
her own earnings reC0r d, because the fQr^gr is larger than the jitter. Therefore* it 
is argued, that th e female worker ; has p m OASDI taxes and received nothing 
from them- «i th* first p lac e, this is not t ue , because she had disability and yMngL- 
survivor benefits protection and aisC m cas ^ c0Xi \d have reC eived retirement 
benefits before h er husband ceased worki ngf : 

But even so, thj S is not a__valid objeci^, bex»iis_e_ pA s ?I 15 not an individual, 
equity program L- besirably, its s^ial-ben^t natar e results m ^atively large 
fits as compared with taxes paid for groups-low-incom* w0r kers as_ag ain st 

high-income wor^ erS; w0 rkers w_ith_chil d ^ n ^ against those wi th0 ut children; and 
Aidor workers wK^ tu^ uvctem began as ^ a :^ ¥ vhnnffer wo rkew„^dnH: conversely, 



relatively ™ benefits as cofflP/req w ~ h fee g pai d ^ r f " £*r groups, *ur"ier- 
more, one l |tu e^ a |j ze d feature of tf ? e Pwram that tends to f^ Qr f ema le workers 
is that persons Who have longer periods 0 f c0v erage than that over which average 
earnings are-cotnp oted (eventually ™ y^ts) will freauently nav e n0 advantage irom 
such Jonge/ cc and higher ta^es th^ n persons who have e * act i y ihem& 1 ™*™ 
number of year* 7* ire(i A n in all, OASDI prcgram invokes a broad social 
pooling of the rij^ insUred against~and n0 t individual equity, under which every- 
body gets their eXact money's wortjvno gnd n0 less, - _ 




a 

cal 



er. I knQY^^^^^ 

and iidminis^ativ^ aspecis ofthe OASDj syst em_wh_o believes ^.it is feas^* to 
drastically revise the program in this tanner: Either there vy^ ^ persons with 
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large benefit losses— us w \\ ^ those with lar^ e gains— or else the cost of the pro- 
gram will be greatly inc rease d if nob^Y 10 Jose out benefitwise, 

Another suggested app r0acn is to provide earnings credits For homemakers. Once 
Hcain, I strongly support t his concept ^nilosop^icajty^ but I believe that there is no 
feasible way to put Jt ; n to effect. Among th e ansdlvable diLemrnas involved are 
Whether the procedure ^uld be based on pay ro n taxes on these credits or on gen- 
eral revenues, whether the procedure should be voluntary, and how much the cred- 
its should be. - ; . - „ 

tip to this point, I h§ ve been quite negativ e a bout making any changes in the 
OASDI program t°_rec 0 gnize situations fhe r e problems exist, particularly for 
Women. If it is deair^-that more indiyiquaUeq U j ty aspects should be introduced, for 
two-person, two-worker families, I believe that by far the besl approach is that 
Which was takeii io the 1977 Republican alternative bill— namely, to provide a 
Working-spouse's benefit ( qr the spouse who h^ thejbwer primary benefit— in an 
amount equal tb_25 Perc en t of the lower of sue^ spouse's benefit based on own earn- 
ings record or the benefit coming from the othe r spouse's earnings record. 

Other incremental changes would also ^^poggibie to alleviate some of the situa- 
tions discussed previous^ For example. c hild^ a re credit years in computing aver- 
age earnings for benefit purposes might be universally provided. The present law 
contains a very limited version of child-care jsj^jjt years. The Senate version of the 
1983 amendments expanded on this considerably, but that provision was dropped in 
conference. Another possible change would be t 0 remove t' age-50 requirement for 
disabled widow(er^s benefits. -- - 

The problem.witn any changes. in benefits such as just described is_that, if they 
Accomplish anvthing^in^fjeant, the cost of th e program will be increased greatly, 
fhis means that either jijgher payroll taxes vfiU be needed, or else the rate >_of 
growth of other benefits w ill have to be_ lessen^ Neither of these is easy to accom- 
plish Nonetheless, the qaSDI program »s a flexible one that is_ not restricted by 
benefits having an | r °ncl a d guarantee of maintenance or by strict individual-equity 
concepts. Accordingly* w e must continually exa m ine the program to determine ways 
in which it can be imprb ve d i n a reasonable an<j equitable manner. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you, Mr. Myers. 
Mr. Daub, you h^ ve a question? 

Mr. Daub. Tn^ going to have to ieav e and my very able colleague, 
Mr. McCain, will b$ staying. I want t 0 address one question to you, 
y 0 u were appointed to the social security Commission by whom? 

Mr. Myers, As to the first Nation^ Commission on Social Secu- 
rity, I was appointed by the Seeajfc fer - as being the Republican 
nominee. As to the latest National Commission on Social Security 
Reform, I was th^ Executive Doctor appointed by President 

tteagan. — . - . 

Mr. Daub. Did this last Commission consider any of these ideas 
that are the subject pf this hearing today? As the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Commission, do you recall jf there are records that are 
obtainable for debate c>r.d historical purposes on any of these sub- 
jects? - - • 

Mr. Myers. I thi^ that it is fair to say that the Commission rec- 
ognized there ^vere v ery big problem^ in this area, and some were 
Very worthy of consideration, but that jt felt it did not have time to 
do so, other than to make some fou* & five incremental changes 
that I personally thi n k were a very g 0o d idea. Most of the women's 
groups think they were a good idea, ^though many of them think 
they did hot go nearly far enbugh. 

Mr, Daub. Well, i wa nt the record to s how that there is a good 
deal of information, from my k^°^dge, that we ought to get and 
take a look at. Let ^e thank you for pointing out that the Republi- 
can alternative in 197? would have amoved gender-based distinc- 
tions in socialjsecurjty an d would have shortened the marriage re- 
quirement from 10 to 5 years: It sho^g that some of us were think- 
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ing about it even in those days. Yd also Jike to point out that you 
and 1 have a little bit of a common platform now, with your great 
expertise. 

I notice that "Dear Abby" turned to you for some help and our 
names appear jointly in her explanation of the notch baby prob- 
lem, which appears today in her syndicated column^ Thank jroU for 
your continuing interest in social security and your availability to 
this committee. I want to thank the Chair again for her great lead- 
ership, 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you; I am very grateful to have been associat- 
ed with you on that "Dear Abby" matter. 

Ms. 0AKAR. Now, if we could get all the Republicans to support 
H.R. 100 that removes gender-based ideas with respect to the insur- 
ance bill that^s up, we'll be a lot better off. 

Mr. Daub. Some do. 

Ms. Oakar. Good. 

Mr. McCain, did you have a question for Mr. Myers? 

Mr. McCain. Yes. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. 

Whenever I write to "Dear Abby" she does not use my name. 

I very much appreciate the benefit of your testimony. Although I 
had not met you, I had certainly heard of your expertise in this 
area, and I don't think there's anyone in this country who has as 
solid grounding on this issue as you do. 

And I'd like to; ask just a couple of questions. I know the time is 
short, but for my benefit and the benefit of the jpeople who study 
the testimony, would you explain the difference between "social 
adequacy" and "individual equity"? 

Mr. Myers. "Individual equity" means that each individU_al_gets 
benefits or benefit protection exactly equal in value to what he or 
she has paid ibr. "Social adequacy" is what the social security 
system primarily consists of, by putting the money where it is most 
needed, in other words, lower-income people are provided relatively 
higher benefits than high-income people, providing benefits also, 
for example, benefits are provided for children of deceased workers. 
If a worker does not have any children, in essence, he or she pays 
for the benefits of those who do have children. 

So, social adequacy— in other words— tries to meet the basic eco- 
nomic needs, of the working population. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, sir. 

In your statement that I referred to before concerning the earn- 
ings sharing proposal, you also added a sentence that was not in 
your prepared statement where you said many women— I was 
paying attention— many -women will actually receive less as a 
result of this proposal. Could you elaborate on that a little bit, 
please? - 

Mr. Myers. Yes. I'd be glad to. 

There are, of course, many difterent earnings sharing proposals, 
but I can give you one particular example. Suppose a woman is 
married to a male worker who has relatively high earnings all of 
his life. They get divorced at some time. Suppose that he dies just 
when he reaches retirement age. Under present law, she will re- 
ceive the same benefit that he would have received at retirement. 
This will be higher than the benefit she would get with earnings 
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sharing, Because she will have just half of his earnings during their 
marriage period to her credit, and she may not have very high 
earnings herself the rest of her life after the divorce. 

In every earnings sharing proposal which I have ever seen, and 
there are a great multitude, I have alwaya found a_lot of "bugs , 
where they produce results that are not intended— people being 
losers— whereas the proponents of the proposals think that every- 
body is going to be a winner. 

_ Mr. McCain. Tiiank you, sir. Arid if it would be l agreeable to the 
Chairwciriari, I may have some written questions to submit for Mr. 



Ms. Dakar. Absolutely. For any of our witnesses. 
Mr. McCain. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Dakar. Thank you. , 

Mr. Myera^ou have been ji car^r employee for the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Am ! correct about that? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, that is correct. Our mutual friend, Wilbur 
Cohen, arid I started out working on social security within a week 
of each other back in 1934, with the organization that made the 
studies setting up the S<kM Security Act. - - 

Ms. Oakar. And I'm sure when- you set up that act, a lot of 

people were opposed to the act. Am I ! correct about that? 

Mr. Myers- fherewasa very substantial and vocal minority that 
were opposed to the Social Security Act in 1934. 

Ms. Oakar. So in that sense I consider you and Wilbur, whom 1 
had the pleasure of serving with on an Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission, the pioneers of social secur_i^_He_w^_my;^hair- 
man arid he told me many times of the battles and of the very fas- 
cinating history in our country regarding the development of sexual 
security. We owe you a great deal of service and I respect your 

judgment. _ . _ , 

However, social security has progressed in many: areas arid really 
progressed with the timely I ^guess the concern that some o£us have 
is that it has benefited so many millions of Americans. Certainly 
it's not always adequate, but we wanted Jto progr^s_in terms of 
equity. Also, it hp never remained intransigent^ and that has been 
the fine thing about the social security insurance program. 

Just as I'm sure in the thirties if somebody had mentioned to you 
that you would go along with the package that taxed some of the 
social security recipients, you probably might not have agreed. It 
took an awful Jot of members to agree to something that philo- 
sophically was not intended by the original action, as I understand 

it. 

So, even though you dont agree with the earnings sharing con- 
cept in practicality, I was heartened to hear you say that you agree 
with it philosophically^ I think that is the basis^in ^ real way, of 
what the insurance program and how it developed. It was because 
of philosophical giants hke^ourself arid Wilbur, and President Roo- 
sevelt who felt that our people really needed some kind of insur- 
ance program, and who put their philosophy into action in the 
Form of social security .__ _ - - ; 

And honestly, I'm not going to criticize you, Bob, just because we 
don't necessarily agree ori this issue^ because I really feel that you 
have the flexibility, if we can show you that this won't hurt people 
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arid that it is a practical way to change some of the calculating 
that would inevitably help just about every woman iri America, I 
just know that you'll be with it. 

I really respect you very much and I am very happy that you 
were here to give such a fine testimony. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, Madam Chair. I appreciate your kind 
words. I agree with you completely that the great strength of the 
prograrii has that it^s been flexible over the years so as to change 
with changing conditions. I hope I can be equally flexible. 

Ms : Oakar. So do I. Thank you, Robert^ very much. 

Charlotte arid Judy, we want you to think, actually, that you are 
on an equal basis with all of our witnesses, arid we're glad that you 
were able to be so patient. 

Charlotte, I want you to know that the Junior League in my city 
of Cleveland has saved so many things for our city arid all you 
have to do is see the good work they've done. They don't always get 
a lot of credit as an organization, but I know in our area, with the 
restoration that's going on arid the saving of these gorgeous the- 
aters that were going to become parking lots and so many other 
good things, they've just been a very important influence in my 
community and throughout the Nation. So, we're really happy that 
you were able to come and be so patient. 

You're free to proceed in whatever manner is most comfortable. 
We would appreciate it if ws could submit your whole testimony 
for the record and you could hit the high points for us. 



Ms. Luskey. I will do that. 

Ms; Oakar. Thank you. I'm sorry: 

Mr. Luskey. That's all right. 

Thank you for your kind remarks about the Junior League of 
Cleveland I am familiar with what they are doing. 

I am Charlotte Luskey, a director of the Association of Junior 
leagues. With rile today is George Haskett, the association's public 
policy analyst. 

As chairman of the association's committee on aging and a 
member of its public policy committee, I'm especially pleased to 
have the opportunity to present testimony to this task force. 

The Association of Junior Leagues is an international women's 
voluntary organization with 243 members in the United States, 
representing approximately 148,000 individual members. As a 
womens organization we are particularly interested in theprob- 
leriis women face under the current social security system. Junior 
League members are experiencing the same trends reflected in na- 
tional statistics. An increasing number of our members are work- 
ing. As of 1982, approximately 41 percent of the women joining the 
Junior League were employed full or part time. In my own Junior 
League of Washington, over 65 percent of our membership is em- 
ployed. Many of our members are having to combine work, child 
care, and family responsibilities. In addition, _our meriibers who are 
full-time homemakers need the economic protection of social secu- 
rity in planning for their future. The association has been on 
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record since 1981 with a position statement which supports the 
goal of fair and equal economic opportunities for women and men. 

Because of our concern for women's economic equity, we have en- 
dorsed four concepts for reform. The social security system should 
be structured iti recognition of the fact that marriage is an equal 
partnership in which both spouses make an economic contribution 
in the paid labor force and in performing homemaker and child- 
care duties. The social security system should treat one- and two- 
earner couples in an equitable manner. The system should not pe- 
nalize individuals for choosing to remain out of the work force tp 
perform child care and other homemaker ^ resgolhsibUities. It should 
provide adequate benefit ^ coverage for retired workers, divorced 
spouses, widows, and disabled spouses and widows. 

One way to insure the adoption of these concepts would be the 
enactment of some form of earnings sharing, the most widely dis- 
cussed method for improving women's treatment under social, secu- 
rity. For this reason much of this testimony will focus on earnings 
sharing. - - . 

Major changes in the economic role of women and in the institu- 
tion of marriage have occurred since social security was enacted. 
Trends such as the escalating divorce rate and the increasing 
number of women in the labor force led the 1979 Advisory Council 
on social security to conclude that a thorough examination of the 
treatment of women was among its most imi^^rit tasks- 

The Council spent more time on this issue than on any other and 
the majority agreed that some system of earnings sharing would 
appear to be the most promising way of achieving equity for 
women under the social security system. 

We concur with this but believe, as did the Council that earn- 
ings sharing is a very complex policy^change and some problems 
remain iri all specific plans, for implementing it. Earnings scaring 
would be likely to benefit divorced women, two earner couples in 
which women have worked for more than 10 years, and widows 
who have been in the work force for more than 10 years. __ 

However, some couples would receive reduced benefits. For ex- 
ample, two earner couples in which the wife has worked for fewer 
than 10 years would receive less money. As the objective is greater 
equity for all beneficiaries, it would seem that a hold-harmless pro- 
vision would be a worthwhile component of any earnings sharing 
proposal. _ __ - 

The association agrees with the supplementary statement <>t 
Commissioners Ball, Keyes, Kirkland, Moynihan, and Pepper of the 
National Committee on Social Security that there are many techni- 
cal and administrative questions to be worked out, but that the 
problems are not insurmountable. We join them in urging renewed, 
efforts to develop a comprehensive proposal based on the concept of 
earnings sharing. ; - 

In addition to earnings sharing, there are other ways to provide 
more equitable treatment of women under social security. The as- 
sociation favors increasing: the number of dropout years for parents 
who remain out of the labor force, in order to perform child care 
and other homemaker responsibilities. We were disappointed that 
the Senate-approved increase of 2 dropout years was dropped in 
conference this spring. We believe it's necessary to increase the 
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number of dropout years to avoid penalizing those parents, mostly 
women, who remain out of the work force to perform child care re- 
sponsibilities. 

In conclusion, we applaud the continuing efforts of this task 
force to develop ways of insuring equity for women under social se- 
curity. As we have indicated, we believe that a principle of no 
direct harm should prevail in considering any major policy change 
so that new inequities are Jiot created in the process of eliminating 
the inequities that currently exist in the social security system. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today and 
welcome working with you in the future. 

Ms. Dakar. Thank you for your very fine testimony. I hope you 
get it. There are Earnings sharirijg biUs and there are earnings 
sharing bills. And in the bill that I and Senator Cranston have in- 
troduced, does not penalize the homemaker. I'm very sensitive to 
that issue. My own mother was a homemaker and I certainly 
would not have wanted to penalize her and other women like her 
in the process, because homemakers are poor also when they're 
older. We have a clause that protects the homemakers in the tran- 
sition area and would like you to take a look at that, because I 
think that there are difference in various bills and that is one 
that does not penalize the homemaker. 

Ms. Luskey. We recognize that there are differences. We just 
wanted to go on record for the no direct harm. 

Ms. 0AKAR. There have been -other bills previously introduced in 
the Congress that did not, you know, display that interest. I think 
that's important that you did mention it and we're glad that in the 
broad terms the League has taken an issue, a stand on these issues. 
It's very, very important since you're such an important organiza- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Luskey Follows:] 

Prepared. Statementlq^ Luskey* Member, Pubuc Policy Committee, 

Chairman, Committee on Aging, the Association of Junior Leagues, Inc. 

I am Charlotte- Luskey <)f Chevy Chase, Md., a member of the Association of 
Junior Leagues' Public Policy Committee a ^nd chairman of the A 
mittee on Aging. I also am a past president of the junior JL^ague o£_Washington, 
D.C. I am especially pleased to be p resent ing .testimony _to the Task Force on Social 
Security and_ Women _of_ the. Select Committee on Aging. The Association of Junior 
Leagues is an international women's volunteer organization with 243 member 
Leagues in the United States, representing approximately 148,000 individual mem- 
bers. Junior Leagues promote the solution of £omm unity problems through volun- 
tary citizen involvement, arid train their rii embers to be effective voluntary partici : 
pants in their corrirriiiriities. 

As a women's organization, the Association is particularly j n te rested, in the_prgt 
' (?rns women face under the current Social S_ecurity_s^stem-_Junio_r_League .members 
are experiencing the same trends reflec^^^^ example, many 

of our m embe rs arje _wor kj ng; _ ro ore a re havi ng to combi n e wo rk, child care, and 
fa_niily_responsibLlities. In addition, those Junior League members who are full-time 
homemakers also need the economic help of this legislation in planning for the 
future. _ 

While we do not collect demographic information oh all of bur members, we do 
have some data for individual Junior leagues which would appear to be representa- 
tive. These data suggest that most Junior League members are married, havelchij- 
dren, and are college graduates. In addition to their volunteer and family commit- 
ments, a substantial number of Junior League members are employed. As of 1982, 
approximately 41 percent of the women joining the Junior League were employed 
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part-time or full-time. This profile should make clear the reason for the Associ- 
ation's interest »n women's treatment under Social Security. 



ASSOCIATION POSITION ON WOMEN'S ECONOMIC EQUITY 

The Association has been on record since 1981 with the following position state- 
ment on women's economic issues which ^was reaffirmed at the Association'sAnnual 
Conference May 15-18, 1983 in Dallas, Texas: "The Association of Junior Leagues 
supports the goal of fair and equal economic opportunities for women arid men arid 
will_advocate_for_ the attainment of this goal." _- _ -- ; 

Based on thisposition statement, the Association has supported a variety of legis- 
lative initiatives, including reforms in Social Security and the marriage tax reduc- 
tion provisions included in the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981. 



ASSOCIATION POSITION ON WOMEN AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

Because of our concerns about women's economic equity, the Association has stud- 
ied the issue of women's treatment under Social Security. In September 1982, the 
Association. issu_ed_a paper, "Women and Social Security," Including the following 
concepts for reform j>£ the Social Security system which were approved by the Asso- 
ciation of Junior Leagues' Board of Directors on February 22, 1982: 

1: The Social Security system should be structured in recognition of the fact that 
marriage is an equal partnership in which both^pouses_maJceiui_economicj:pntri_b^ 
tibri 4ri the paid labor force and in performing homemaker^ajid_child_care_ duties. 

2. The Social Security system should treat one- and two-earner couples in an equi- 
table mariner, - - - - - - - - . 

3. The Social Security system should riot penalize individuals for choosing to 
remain out of the work force to perforin child care arid other hbmemaker responsi- 
bilities, _ _ - ; : 

4. the Social Security system should provide adequate benefit coverage for retired 
wo rkers , divorced_spoAises>_ W ido WS, and d isabled spouses arid widows. 

One way of i nsuring the adoption of _the concepts endorsed by the Association 
would be the enactment of some form of earnings sharing, the most widely-discussed 
method for improving women's treatment under _SociaJ_ Security.. Because of ^the 
widespread interest in this proposal, much of this testimony will focus on earnings 
sharing. 

BROAD TRENDS AFFECTING WOMEN 

Befo re elaborating on_ our .position on Social Security, we wish to call attention to 
some of the major trends affecting women _in_the United States. To mention a few: 

Since 1970 the divorce rate has jumped from 47 to 109 divorces per 1,000 couples; 
many divorced women are ill-prepared for the job market because they have not 
been in the labor force for many years: 

More than 53 percent of all Women are in the labor force. 

Forty percent of the total work force is composed oi women, and women are pro- 
jected to comprise 50 percent of the work force by 19P0. 

These trends, among others, led the 1979 Advisory Council on Social Security to 
conclude that "a thorough examination of the treatment of wbriieri was among its 
most important tasks"; the council spent more time on this issue than bri any other. 
We con c ur wi th ihe council's .findings that: r . 

Major changes in the econQmic_roJe_of_W_omen .^nd in the institution of marriage 
have occurred since Social Security _was_enacted- 

These changes call for modifications in the way in which the Social Security 
systerri troafe women: 

We also believe, as the majority of the council agreed, thai somesystemofearn- 
ings sharing would appear to be the most promising way of achieving equity, for 
women under the Social Security system. However, as the council pointed out: Earn- 
ings sharing is a very complex policy change arid "some problems remain in all spe- 
cific plans" reviewed by the council. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 

Because of the urgency of the long-range solvency issues jacing the social security 
system, the National Commission on Social Security : BeformJe^Jined to.recommend 
major action regarding Women's equity: However, now that these financia)_pro_blems 
haye been addressed, the issues concerning women should be addressed as well.. As 
the supplementary statement by Commissioners Robert M. Ball, Martha Keys, Lane 
Kirkland, Daniel Patrick Moynihan and Claude Pepper (statement 2-1) entitled 
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"Long-Term Financing and Issues of Special Concern to Women" affirmed, "sub- 
stantial inequalities persist and much. remans. to.te.dpn 

piemen tary statement ajso_cajj_ed for greater consideration of earnings sharing and 

included the_Miowing_comroents: 

Earnings sharing has been proposed in many forms and was recommended for 
consideration by both the 1979 Advisory Council on Social Security and the 1980 
President's Commission on Pension Policy. Obviously, such a comprehensive change 
in structure requires^oarefiil development of a detailed proposal arid thorough anal- 
ysis of its impact. ...There are niariy technical and administrative questions 
worked but L and special .consideration. mug prj)_tection 
for the family_against_death_ or disablement of its primary wage-earner. These are 
not Jnsurmountable problems, however. We believe that earnings sharing is the 
most promising approach to the solution of social security problems of special con- 
cern to women and we urge renewed efforts to develop a comprehensive proposal 
based on this concept (statement 2-7, 8). 



Earnings sharing would be likely to benefit divorced women, two-earner couples 
in which women have worked for more than 10 years, and widows who have been in 
the work force ior more than lOjyears. However, some couples would receive re^ 
duced benefits. For example, two-earner couples in which the wife has worked for 
fewer than 10 years would receive less money. the policy, o^ectivejs^greater 
equity fp r ail fene_ficjari_es t itjwoujd_seem provision would be 

a worthwhile component of any earnings sharing proposal. 



Obviously, there is a need for research on the impact that earning sh 
baye on l^neficiaries_pf the Soci 

women has jbeen jivorkLng_sincejJanuai*y 1982 on women and social security, with 
special emphasis on earnings sharing. This group, known as the Technical Commit- 
tee, obtained funding for & computer simulation to determine the potential impact 
of earnings sharing: The Association of Junior Leagues has been following the Tech- 
nical Committee's computer simulation of the impact of earning sharing, arid has 
beeiv especially interested in its production^ of data suggesting the impact of the 
earnings sharing proposal on different types of beneficiaries. We await the final 
report of the committee w|t^ help develop a proposal that 

will be both financially viable and equitable for women. 



In addition to earnings sharing, there are other ways to provide rribre equitable 
treatment of women under social security. As the reform concepts endorsed by the 
association's board indicate* the association faybra number of dropout 

years for parents who remai n put of the labor force in order to perform child care 
and other hoi^ We were jiisappointecL that. _the_ Senate-ap- 

proved, increase. _of 2 dropout ^years this spring was dropped in conference. We be- 
lieve it is necessary to increase the number of dropout years to avoid penalizing 
those parents (mostly women) who remain out of the work force to perform child 
care responsibilities. 



In conclusion, we_appLaud_the contmujng efforts of ihis task force. to develop ways 
of insuring .equity, for women, under social security. As we have indicated, we believe 
that a principle of "no direct harm" should prevail in considering any major policy 
change so that new inequities are not created in the process of el imir. sting current 
inequities that exist in the social security system. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today. 

Ms. Luskey. Thank you. 
Ms. Oakar. Thank you. 
Mr: McCain? - 

Mr. McCain. I have no questions, Madam Chairwoman. I would 
just like to thank eyer^ also to say 

that maybe during the next hearing they can go first: 



EARNINGS SHARING 



TECHNICAL COMMITTEE'S FINDINGS ON EARNINGS SHARING 



DROPODT YEARS 



CONCLUSION 
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Ms. Dakar. Thank you. 
Mr. McCain. Thank you. 

Mr. Dakar; Yes, we tried to kind of work it so that as we got the 
testimony in, that's pretty much the way we did it, believe -it or 
hot, so, Ms. Finn, we're glad that you are with us also. Eagle 
Forum has appeared before our committee in the past and we're 
very happy that you— and I believe the last time we had about 
nine people here testifying, so we're glad that you are able to be 
with us as well. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH FINN 

Ms. Finn. Thank ydti, Madam Chairman. I want to thank j'ou for 
allowing me to testify this morning and for your tolerance in hear- 
ings dissenting opinion. _._ _______ 

My name is Judith Finn. I am a homemaker from Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. I was trained as an economist and political scientist and 
have worked for several years, doing public policy research and 
teaching political science before I became a mother 7 -years ago. 

I have written a book entitled "The Treatment of Women Under 
Social Security" and am chairman of the Task Force on Social Se- 
curity for Eagle Forum, a national organization of women with tra- 
ditional moral and family values, most of whom are homemakers. 

I will summarize my testimony and ask that the full statement 
be submitted in the record. 

Ms. Oakar. Without objection, we will do that. 

Ms. Finn. Social security is sex neutral. The proposals like earn- 
ings sharing have nothing whatever to do with gender-iased dis- 
tinctions. Most of the changes in social security which have been 
made in response to the quest for sex neutrality have benefited 
men and not women. However, for better or worse, women are now 
treated the same as men under social security law. Women who 
choose to have a career and who must work for a considerable part 
of their jives have the same social security protection that compa- 
rable men have and their benefits are calculated _in_ exactly _the 
same manner, regardless of Jheir sex or marital status. The fact is 
that problems experienced by small jroups of women under social 
security arise because women are treated the same as men. These 
facts have long been recognized and are documented in my written 
statement. 

Another way to measure social security effects on women is to 
determine whether women as a group get as favorable a return oh 
their taxes as they pay into social security as men do. When meas- 
ured this way, women get an even higher return from social secu- 
rity taxes than men. If we compare the total taxes paid to the total 
benefits received by women beneficiaries, either, on the basis of 
their own or their husband's earnings, women currently pay 215 
percent of the taxes and receive J>0 percent of the benefits. Some 
women get benefits from social security without paying any social 
security taxes, but Jf we restrict the comparison to women working 
in covered employment, we still find no evidence that women are 
shortchanged, and we find that the cost of paying benefits to 
women workers and their dependents is higher than the cost of 
paving benefits to men workers and their dependents. 
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Indeed, if separate systems were established; women workers 
would have tq^aysqcial security taxes about 9 percent higher than 
men would have to pay. Since women pay the same social security 
tax rate as men, this means women in the labor force get a higher 
return for their taxes than men do. Therefore, it cannot be said 
that the present social security system is unfair to women workers 
as compared to men workers. 

The alleged problem of sex discrimination and unfair treatment 
of women is, in reality, an issue of concern for people in particular 
situations who may be disadvantaged by social security. These con- 
cerns are no more basic and widespread than many others that 
must be balanced under a social security system of social adequacy. 

The first problem is that divorced homemakers who do not re- 
marry by the time they retire are sometimes left with inadequate 
social security benefits. The second problem is the question of 
whether the secondary earner is being treated fairly by social secu- 
rity. 

A homemaker who divorced after 10 or more years of marriage is 
often left with inadequate social security benefits if she does not 
remarry. This group is quite small due to the very high probability 
of remarriage. The wife's benefit, payable under the present law, 
was designed as a supplement for couples living together, and is 
therefore inadequate to maintain a separate household with no sep- 
arate income. 

In addition, having been primarily a homemaker for 10 or more 
years makes it difficult to establish an earnings record large 
enough to produce a primary benefit that is substantially higher 
than the wife's benefit. Thus, the divorced homemaker frequently 
does not add to her guaranteed wife's benefit by her earnings 
record. As many critics have pointed out, there is a need, when 
marriage ends in divorce, to obtain an equitable settlement of the 
joint assets of the marriage, including the accumulated claims to 
retirement benefits. 

. The social security Law presently prevents divorce courts from di- 
viding accumulated claims to social security retirement benefits. 
The law does provide a wife's benefit for divorced wives who have 
been married 10 or more years. But this is defined as half the pri- 
mary benefit. And this is not usually an equitable division of re- 
tirement benefits: A limited earnings sharing plan would have dis- 
tinct advantages in the case of divorce. However, even with the 
limited earnings sharing at divorce, there are significant problems 
that have not yet been resolved. So, we cannot yet give our support 
to this proposed reform. 

For example, if a marriage of 30 years ends in divorce and one 
spouse were able to mandate earnings sharing, as in the case of 
H.R. 2739, the primary earner could have his benefits cut in half 
and the spouse may not even use those earnings credits if she re- 
marries^ Even though earnings sharing would facilitate an equita- 
ble division of assets ^t divorce, this is no argument for imposing 
mandatory earnings sharing on everyone. 

The second problem is whether the secondary earner is being 
treated fairly. Since the two-income family does not receive as high 
a return from the total social security taxes paid as the one-income 
family, the one-income family appears to receive the most value for 
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its social security taxes. This is because of the existence of the 
guaranteed minimum benefit* defined by the wife's benefit. How- 
ever, this benefit is available to all families. It must be emphasized 
that the secondary earner in a twi>ihcbme family receives AU the 
benefits she hasearried. She is treated equally with all other work- 
ers, male and female. It is repeatedly alleged that all working 
women really want is to receive benefits on the same basis as their 
husbands. However, under ^he present system she will always re- 
ceive at least that amount. In addition, as a worker she will receive 
survivor's and disability insurance which she would not have had if 
she has not been in the labor force* 

Even though both workers in a two-income family receive all the 
retirement benefits they earn, they feel cheated because their re- 
tirement benefits are not proportionally higher, and sometimes no 
higher than if the wife had riot been in the labor force and received 
only the wife's benefit. 

The wife's benefit is properly understood as a guaranteed mini- 
mum for a deperijlen^wife whose primary career iathat of a home- 
maker who is performing a socially valuable function of nurturing 
children and taking care of her family. In no sense is the wife's 
benefit taken away when the wife enters the labor force and ob- 
tains a social security retirement benefit greater 'than her mini- 
mum beriefit, arid_ therefore substitutes one type of social security 
protection for another. , 

Therefore, we conclude that neither the inability of the wife to 
add to her workers benefit to her wife's benefit, noi^the fact that 
other wives claim that minimum benefit and she does not, should 
be considered an inequity agairist the secondary earner or the two- 
income family. ; 

We are opposed to mandatory earnings sharing proposals like 
H.R._ 2742 because they are a far more radical form of . restructur- 
ing social security than is necessary to address the existing prob- 
lems. Critics of social security, have said that earnings sharing de- 
parts from the traditional understanding of viewing marriage as an 
economic partnership based on an increasing recognition of the eco- 
nomic contribution of the homemaker to her family. 

However, the economic contributions of homemakers has long 
been recognized, especially by social security. Viewing marriage as 
an economic partnership hardly breaks with tradition except inso- 
far as marriage has long been recognized to be much more than 
that. The break_ with the traditional concept of marriage, which is 
inherent in earnings sharing, is that it requires each individual to 
have a social security in his or her own right, as if he or she, 
should always remain independent and ^self-sufficient, rather than 
becoming part of an interdependent family. 

The traditional division of labor within a family does not mean 
that the family is not an economic partnership, nor an equal part- 
nership. There has been much said toda^ about the changing rote? 
arid how this necessitates earnings sharing. However, I would like 
to point out, that despite the fact that the labor force participate 
rate of women is increasing the contribution that womenu make to 
total family income has remained the same since about 1920. 

0ur major objection to earnings sharing^ is that it hurts the tradi- 
tional farriily by eliminating the wife's benefit, thus reducing its 
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benefits substantially In the HEW report of 1979 they estimated 
this to be about 20 percent. 

It also represents an unwarranted governmental interference in 
the affairs of the family by dictating ah equal entitlement to the 
family's social security benefits. Supporters of earnings sharing 
often claim to be representing the best interests of the homemaker 
by_ gAyiOg. her benefits in her own right. However, homemakers cor- 
rect!^ see that earnings sharing is a guise for the elimination of 
the wife's benefit. It should be remembered that homemakers from 
all over this country spoke but forcefully against earnings sharing 
at the series of regional hearings held by the National Commission 
on Social Security and by the Social Security Subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 1979. 

Ms. Dakar; We do have a vote and rather than come back, if it's 
possible, if we could just ask you to summarize just a little bit 
faster, we'll submit your entire statement for the record. 

Ms. Finn. OK. 

Ms. Dakar. We'd be grateful. We have about 9 minutes left 
before we have to go to vote. 

Ms. Finn. OK. Totally apart from the income effects of cutting 
the benefits of the traditional family where the wife is primarily a 
homemaker, the most important reason for retaining th'* wife's 
benefit is that its elimination would almost certainly have ^ nega- 
tive impact on child development. This statement is documented in 
my written statement, and I'll just conclude by saying that we feel 
that limited earnings sharing at divorce has potential, if some of 
the major problems can be satisfactorily addressed. 

We also support the concept of the inheritability of the surviving 
spouse, of the earnings credits of the deceased spouse during their 
marriage as specified by your bill, H.R. 2744, and we feel the best 
way to help those women who pursue both a career as a home- 
maker and in the labor market, at different times in their Jives, is 
tc increase the number of child care dropout years that can be ex- 
cluded from their earnings records. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Finn follows:] 

Thank you. 

Prepared Statement of Judith Finn 

My name is Judith Finn. I am a homemaker from Oak Ridge, Tenn, I was trained 
as an economist an d pol i t ica 1 _ scient ist a nd_ j wo r k ed fo r _se ve ra 1 y ea rs doing p_ubl ic 
policy research and teachings political science before I became a mother 7 year ago: I 
have written a book entitled "The Treatment of Women Under Social Security," 1 
and am Chairman of the Task Force on Social Security for Eagle Forum, a national 
organization of women which traditional moral and family values, most of whom 
are homemakers. 

SEX DISCRIMINATION 

The accusation that social security discriminates against women has been fre- 
quently made. All these charges are contrary to the long-knoWri fact that social se- 
curity is sex-neutral. Sex neutrality has been assured through various Congressional 
amendments to the Social Security Act and by several Supreme Court decisions. 2 



■ Judith S binn The Treatment of Women Under Social Security A Critique of Proposed 
Reforms." The Free Congress Research and Education Foundation, Washington. D.C.. 1981. 
. r. Jbiit.: pp. 19-21, and. Peler W. Martin, "Social Security Benefits for Spouses," Cornell Law 
Review. Jft:5, June 1978. pp. 789-840. 
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Despite all the rhetoric about sex discrimination which surrounded the public re- 
lease of the 1979 HEW Changing Roles Report, the report contains only a UJ-page 
discussion of "gender-based distinctions" .wherein it is admitted that these_^istinc- 
tions are very minor, "very technical and have limited applicability. 3 Further- 
more, the nine minor provisions discussed in the report constitute 
against men, not Women, and they involve only a sroalljiumber of men! There has 
been ho opposition to the changes which would be necessary to extendtq such men 
thcie benefits that similarly situated women already have. The proposals like earn- 
ings .sharing have nothing whatever to do withgendehbased distinctions. 

Most of the .changes in social security which have been made in response to the 
quest for sex neutrality, have benefited men, not women. For example,_until 1&72, 
women could drop 3 more^years then men from the averaging period for figuring 
retirement benefits. This provision had been designed to compensate women for 
their more intermittent pattern of participation _in_the_labor _ force, In order to 
ensure that social security be completely sex^neutral, the number o_f_years that both 
men and women could drop Was set at 5. Women in the aggregate have become 
worse off due to these changes^ - - - - 

__Hpweyer t or better or worse, women are how treated the same as men under 
social security law. Women who choose to have a career or Who must work for a 
considerable part .ofiheir lives. have the same social security protection that compa- 
rable men have, and their benefits are calculated in exactly the same manner re- 
gardless o/ their sex or marital status. The fact is that the problems experienced by 
women Under serial security arise because women are treated the same as men. 
These Tacts have long been recc pi ized: 4 : .— 

The frequent and exaggerated charges of discrimination and. inequities .against 
women by the "women's movement" have drawn unwarranted attention to the issue 
of the treatment of women under social security and have improperly focused the 
debate. Even those who realize the charges are erroneous feel compelled to answer 
them, providing credibiljty__to them. Thus, the problems that certain groups of 
women have under social security have been elevated above countless other con- 
cerns of equal importance. These are not matters of sex discrimination in the 
present system, and the answers cannot be found in further sex neutrality. 

WOMEN RECEIVE GREATER RETURN THAN MEN FROM TAXES PAID 

Another way to measure how social security affects women is to determine wheth- 
er women as a group get as favorable _a .return For the taxes they pay into social 
security as men do. When measured this way, women get an even higher return 
from social security taxes than men. Women tend to get more for what they pay 
because women tend to live longer and retire earlier than men and therefore collect 
benefits longer. Because their average wages are lower^ women also_receive a great- 
er advantage from the weighted-benefit formula. These two factors. outweigh . the 
fact that more secondary benefits are paid on the basis of men s wage records than 
on women's. •- - - : -- ... 

If we compare the total taxes paid to the total benefits received by women 
beneficiaries, either on the basis of their own or their husbands* earnings, women 
currently pay 25 percent. of the taxes and receive about 50 percent of the benefits. 
When measured in terms, of .return from social security taxes, it simply cannot be 
argued that women in the aggregate are disadvantaged by social security. Some 
women get benefits from social security without paying any social security taxes. 
Hbwever^if We restrict the comparison to women working in covered employment, 
we still find no evidence that women are shortchanged. If we compare the taxes 
paid by working women to the benefits based on earnings of women aildLreceiyed by 
ail types of beneficiaries, we find that the cost of paying benefits to woinen worker^ 
and their dependents is higher than the cost of paying benefits to men workers and 
their dependents. Indeed, if separate systems were established, women workers 
would have to pay social security taxes that are about 9 percent higher than men 
would have to pay.* Since women pay the same social security tax rate as men, this 



a US Dept of Health. Education and Welfare, "Social Security and the Changing Roles of 
Men.and Women/' HEW. Washington. D.C., 1979. p.«£-- - _ . 

4 Bull Robert M.. Testimony at Hearings before the U.S. Congress Joint Economic Committee. 
•The Treatment of Women Under Social Security", Economic Problems of Women, Mrd Con- 
Kress, 1st Session. Washington. D.C.. p. '33. See also, Task Force on Social Security. Women 
and Social Security: Adapting to a_ New .Era." a working paper prepared for the bpecial Commit- 
tee on Aging. U.S. Senate, October 16. 1975. - - - - . - _ 

s 1979 Advisory Council on Social Security. "Social Security Financing and Benefits. Decern- 
ber 1979. p. 92. 
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means that women in the labor force get a higher return for their taxes than men 
do: Therefore; it cannot be said that Jhe present social security system is unfair to 
women workers as compared to men workers. 



IDENTIFICATION OF REAL PROBLEMS 

» The alleged problem of sex discrimination and unfair treatment of Women is in 

reality an issue of concern for people-in particular situations who may be disadvan- 
taged by the social security system, These concerns are -rib more basic or widespread 
than many others which must be balanced under social security. The first problem 
is that divorced hqmemakers who do hot remarry by the time they retire are some- 
times left with inadequate social secu rity benefits. The second problem is whether 

the secondary earner is. bem^ 

_ A hqmemafc^ of marriage is often left with 

Lnadequate social security benefits if she does not remarry: Thisgroup is quite small 
due to the very high probability of remarriage: The wife's benefit payable Under the 
present iaw was designed as a supplement for couples living together and is there^ 
fore inadequate to maintain a separata household with no other income. In addition, 
having been primarily a homemaker for ten or more years makes it difficult to es- 
tablish an ea rnings record large enough to prod uce a pr i mary benefit that _is_ sub- 
stantially higher than the l wife's benefit.. Thus 

does n ot add to her gua ran teed wi fe'_s_ benefit- by her own. earni ngs reco rd . As many 
critics have pointeiout, Ihere is ajiee&.when a marriage ends in divorce, to obtain 
an equitabJe settlement of the joint assets of the marriage including the accumulat- 
ed claims to retirement benefits. The social security law presently prevenfe-divorce 
courts from dividing accumulated claims to social security retirement benefits. The 
law does provide a wife's-benefit for divorced wives who had been married ten or 
more years, but this is defined to be one-half of the primary benefit. This is not usu- 
ally an equitable division of retirement benefits. 

A limited [earrijrigs sharing plan would have distinct advantages in the case of_di- 
vbrce. However, even with limited earnings sharing at divorce, there are significant 
problems that have not been resolved, For example, J S a _marrjage_of 30 [yr^rsended 
in divorce and one_spouse were abie.to .mandate earnings sharing as in the case of 
H.R. J573?, the p_ri_mary earner could have his benefits cut in half and the spouse 
may.not_even__use_the earnings credits if she remarries: 

Even though earning sharing would facilitate an equitable division of assets at 
divorce, this is no argument for imposing mandatory earnings sharing for everyone. 

The second problem is Whether the secondary earner is being treated fairly since 
the two-income family does not receive as high a return from its tbtal^ social security 
taxes as the one-income family. The ohe-iricome family appears to receive the most 
value but of its social security taxes, because of the existence of the guaranteed 
minimum benefit defined by the ; wife's benefit. However. this_benefit is avaUabJe-to 
all families. It must be emphasized that the s_econd_ary earner. in_a_ two-income 
fa m i ly receives all the be nefits she has _ear ned x and she Js treated equal ly_ wi th al 1 
other workers, male and female. LLis repeatedly .alleged that all working women 
real ly_ want _is_ to .receive benefits, on the same basis as their husbands. Under the 
present system, she will receive at least that amount As a worker she also receives 
survivors and disability insurance which she would not have had if she had not 
been in the labor force. Even though both workers in a two-income family receive 
al! the retirement benefits they earn, they feel cheated because their retirement 
benefits are riot proportionally higher arid sometimes are no higher than if the wifo 
had riot been iri the labor force and received only a wife's i enefit. The wife's benefit 
is properly unu<-rstood as a guaranteed min imum benefit foi a dependent wi fe 
whose primary career is that of a homemaker who is performing the socially valua- 
ble function of nurturing children and takLngjcare of her family, jn .no .sense i_s_the 
wife's benefit "taken a way " when_a_ wife_e_nters_thi; labor force .andobtains a social 
security retirement benefit greater than her minimum benefit, and therefore substi- 
tutes .one typeof social security protection for another: Therefore, we conclude that 
neither the inability of a wife to add her workers benefit to her wife's benefit, nor 
the fact that other wives claim that minimum benefit and she does not, should be 
considered an inequity against the secondary earner or the two-iricbriie farriily. 

CRITIQUE OF EARNINGS SHARING 

We are opposed to mandatory earnings sharing proposals, like H.R, 2742 because 
they are a i.far : mpre_radica.! restructuringLPf social security than. is necessary to ad- 
dress the existing problems. Critics of social security have said that earnings shar- 
ing departs from the traditional understanding by viewing marriage as an economic 
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partnership, based on an increasing recognition of the economic contribution of the 
homemaker to her family. However, the economic contribution of homemakers has 
long been recognized especially by the social s^u_rit^3ystejTu_Vi_ewing marriage as 
an economic partnership hardly breaks with tradLtion^^xcept_ins_ofar__as marriage 
has also lcng been recognized to be much more then that. The break with.tbe tradi- 
tional concept of marriage which is inherent in earnings sharing is the way it re- 
quires each individual to have social security iiS-his or her own right as if he or she 
should always remain independent and selPsufficierit rather than becoming part of 
an interdependent family. The traditional division of labor within a family does not 
mean that the family is not_an .economic .partnership or not an equal partnership. 

Our major objection to mandatory earnings sharing is that it hurts the traditional 
family by eliminating the wife's benefit thus_reducing_its_ benefits, sutetentially. It 
also represents ah unwarranted governmental interference in the. affairs of the 
femily by dictating the equal entitlement to the family's social security. bejiefits. 
Supporters of earnings sharing often claim to be representing the best interests of 
the homemaker by giving her benefits "in her own right". However, homemakers 
correctlv see that earnings sharing is a guise for the elimination of the wife's bene- 
fit It should be remembered that homemakers from all over this country spoke out 
forcefully against earnings .sharing the .series of re^onal hearings held by the 
National eommission.on.Sociaj.Security and by the Social Security Subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 1979. 



Totally apart from the income effects of cutting the benefits of the traditional 
family where the wife. is. primarily a homemaker, the most important reason for re- 
taining the wife's benefit is that its elimination would almost certainly have a nega- 
tive im^uct on chi Id develo pmen t . Economists agr_ee_ that_ t he .eiimi na ti on of the 
wife's benefit would cause an increase in the labor force participation of married 
women. Mothers who would otherwise choose to stay at home and take care of .their 
own children would be induced to enter the labor force: A review of the child devel- 
opment literature indicates that there are strong reasons to fear that this would 
lead to a decline in the quality of care received by these mothers' children and a 
decline in these children's development. 6 This is confirmed by the research of other 
social scientists who document the lower time-imputs into child rearing by working 
mothers, 7 by the research of economists whidi .shows a positive .relationship be- 
tween parentaUime-inputs and child development* 8 and by educational researchers 
wlv.> have found that children- living in two parent homes show lower school achieve- 
ment if their mothers work. And the negative effect on school achievement is great- 
er if the i mothers work full-time. 9 ... . 

Another adverse effect of forcing more women into the labor force by eliminating 
the wif. V benefit would be to worsen the already difficult financial situation pro- 
jected for social security during the second and third doc- ides of the 21st century. 
This is so because there is a negative relationship between Jertility arid labor force 
participation. A decline. in the.birth rate would mean a decline in the number of 
future contributors to the pay-as-you-go social security system, an effect that would 
offset some of the savings projected by the elimination of the wife's benefit. 



We feel that limited earnings sharing at divorce has potential if some of the prob- 
lems can be satisfactorily addressed. We also support the concept of the inheritabiU 
ity. by. a. surviving, spouse of the earnings credits of the deceased spouse earned 
during their marriage, as specified by H.R. 2744. We feel the best way to help those 
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women who pursue both a career us a homemakef and in the labor market at differ- 
ent times in their lives is to increase the number of child-care drop-out years that 
can be excluded from the earnings record. 

Ms: Qakar. Weil, thank you, and I'm very happy to have the 
support for the bill as you Feel you can support. I think that's a 
step in the right direction, in any event, and Mr. McCain, did you 
have questions? _ _ _ _ 

Mr. McCain. I have two questions, Madam Chairwoman, but I 
would submit them in writing. 

Ms. Oakar: I want to just make one quick point. Many home- 
makers before they become homemakers, like my mother, were 
working and achieved a certain number of quarters. In a sense 
they'd be vested. But if they're out of that work force for a period 
of time they're not covered by disability. We get hundreds of letters 
from homemakers who paid into the system and have terrible dis- 
eases like multiple sclerosis. They feel it's very unjust that they 
stayed at home after they paid in their quarters and are not eligi- 
ble for disability because of restrictions the tew places on them. 

I'm sure you would want to correct that, particularly with your 
thrust. And this bill would do that. This .bill would [provide disabil- 
ity because of an earnings sharing approach, for all homemakers, 
providing they paid into the system, irrespective of how long 
they've been out of the work force, particularly if you respect the 
idea that they are staying at home with their children or taking 
care of that parent, or whatever the case might he. 

I just wanted you to think of that and take a quick look at that. 
I'd be happy to have your views on that when you do. 

I want to thank all of our witnesses and I want to thank Chair- 
man RoybaL and a very fine staff who did such a great job and we 
will have 30 days for submission of other kinds of materials and 
the questions that we want to ask all of you in i writing. _ 

Ms: 0akar. With that, the Task Force on Social Security is ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 1:50 p.m., September 22, 1983, the hearing was 
adjourned.] 

[The subsequent information was received for the record:] 

National Farmebs .Union; .... 

Washington, D.C., September 20, 1983. 

Hon. Mary Rosk Dakar, 

^'"r* T^h ft*™*' Swart^.a/itf Women. Select Committee on Aging. U.S. 

House of Rejwesenlatives. Washington. D.C. 
DkAR Conor^woman (Dakar: Thank ydli for t!ie opportunity to present for the 
record our concerns relating to the problems women face under the current Social 
Security Old Age and Survivors Insurance Program. 

....NaUonaJ^Farme represents ..farm families acrp^. the..hea]rtiand. of Amer- 

ica who ..raise the fpod_a_nd_liber_to nation _a_nd_peopje ar_ound_theworld_. 

Research _has_ shown thai the family. farm is the. mosLefficient unit for abundant 
production, and farmers have demonstrated an outstanding record for increased pro- 
ductivity. 

However, prices for their products are set far from, the fields of production, and 
farm income is often low arid nuctuatirig-becaiise of costs and conditions beyond 
their control. During the last Tour years, fa rriiers have suffered^ a steep decline in 
net income so that in 19H2 the average farm i family _ net income 

National Farmers Union has .supported Social _&_curity since ^ ite enactment.jn 
!U : _* : A and worked to see. UiaU'axmers we.re.finaijy Jncjud^ in .cjoverage. in_Ai)55. We 
have supported the_ minimum monthly heneGt.and other expansions, of service and 
coverage. We have recognized the important contribution that Social Security retire- 
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ment and disutility benefits provide for farm _iamili«. Because of low and fluctuat- 
ing family net__incojnes^_farrn men _and women often receive much less than the 
maximum retirement benefits. Recently, I met with a group of retired farm people 
at our Pioneer Encampment in Colorado. I asked them to note for me_ the amount of 
their Social Security checks. They ranged from about $206 for an individual older 
woman to about $500 for a farm couple. 

Farm women have been particularly disadvantaged in relation to Social Security 
coverage.. Although it is estimated that over 70 percen t of women in farm families 
actively participate in the farm work_ and_in_ the management they have been dis- 
couraged from paying their own Social Security coverage Althpugh ja_rming_is the 
third most dangerous occupation following forestry and mining, I think there has 
been a lack of understanding of the importance of the Social Security disability and 
survivor benefits. And I expect that many Tarm people are hot aware that farm 
women Are not provided this coverage when Social Security taxes are paid into their 
husbands' accounts. t - . 

We have met with the staff of the Social Security Administration, and they point 
but that Federal law seems quite specific in noting that jnteni to_ oj^j^te as part- 
ners is sufficient for eligibility for Social Security coverage* even where there may 
be no written legal document to confirm the partnership. Therefore, there does not 
appear to be heed for additional legislation. However, I believe we da need to work 
toward _an expanded in formation program so 'that farm women, local facial Security 
staff, and financiaL advisors are aware pf the importance of this coverage. 

1 1 has been noted that Least yea r 60_ percenLof the net farm i ncome for fa r m fa mi- 
Lies came from off-farm earnings. Many. farm, women _an_d men must work pfT the 
farm, both to pay farm expenses and to provide income for family living,_Thi_s 
means that they may haw full-time or part-time and sometimes intermittent em- 
ployment, sometimes at relatively low wage scales, so that their payment into Social 
Security taxes is fa_r less than the maximum contribution. 

It would be extemely helpful if your task force staff could review the possible ef; 
fects of farm women being able to add to their Social Security base by paying taxes 
as an operating partner on a famiLy farm in addition_to_oftfarm_empioyme_nt, be: 
cause in fact many xxf them do continue to carry on major management and labor 
responsibilities in addition tc their hbmemaker and off-farm work: 

I am attaching a state menu bh this issue which wehave^repared and which in- 
cludes a letter to ^ Cpn^refcsman Byrbh Dbrgah from John Svahri, Commissioner of 
Social Security, relating tojjiis issue. _ , 

I would appreciate having th is lette r and the_ attached ma terial i ncluded in your 
hearing record to expand the information on this very important area of economic 
equity for women across bur nation. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, - - - -- 

Ruth E. Kobkll, 
Legtstdltve Assistant 

Attachments. 

Farm Women and Social Security 

Social Security legislation vas enacted in 1935. It provided retirement benefits to 
covered workers: Farmers were not included in coverage Untij_l956^ Oyer the years 
coverage was expanded to include disability and survivor benefits as well as medi- 
care which provides hospital and medical benefits to those eligible for social security 
retirement. - 

Social security has been financed primarily by contributions from employees and 
employers and the self-employed. Self-employed persons, including farmers have 
paid one-and-a-half times the rate of .employee co_ntributipns as their payment into 
social security. The 1983 Social Security Amendments change this so that effective 
on January 1, 1984, farmers and other self-employed persona will pay taxe_s_equal_ to 
the combined employer-employee rate of 7 percent for a total of 14 percent of net 
income. The law provides credits against the SECA tax liability for 1984 through 
J 989 equal to a percentage of self-employment income according to £ schedule of 2.7 
percent in 1984, 2.3 percent in 1985 and 2 percent for the balance of the period. 

National Farmers Union recommended a tax credit for self^mployed as a better 
way to address the increase in the social security tax than the business deduction 
which was first recommended by the Social Security Commission.. We Jbeljeved that 
refundable tax credit would have been more useful for farmers and other self-em- 
ployed people who had little or hb income tax liability because of low net income. 
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Many farm families cannot earn, full social s^urity_retirenient benefits b^ause 
thej often httve Jowjujd fiuctuatmg net. fami income on which social security taxes 
are paid. _Recently__many_ of. them have had to take the option of paying on the 
$ i ,(500 minimum base because they have had, in fact, no net income: 

FARM WOMEN ELIGIBLE FOR SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE 

Farm women, many of whom For all intent and purpose are partners in the ( farm- 
Ink. P^ r a.U on ». 0 .ft? n are for the. payment of self-employ* 

ment taxes towards 

... The Federal law seems quite specific in. noting that intent to operate as_ partners 
Ls_ sufficient, for social .security purposes, even where there may be no written legal 
document to prove the partnership. As a practical matter, we find many examples 
in our work with farm women where administrative rules and practices are being 
interpreted to discourage farm couples from paying social security taxes on both in- 
dividuals. - - - 

The Social Security Handbook of 1982, which is prepared as a reference for social 
security offices, notes specifically Jon page 177, section 1107, headed. Business Part- 
ners a re Sel f -Em ployed. "A ba rthers hi p is genera 1 ly said to be c reated when two or 
more persons join together for the purpose of carrying on \_a l trade or business. Each 
Pa rtner contributes i n one or more _ways_ w_i_th__ money, property, jabor. o_r_ skilLand 
shares in the profits and risks of loss in accordance with the partnership agree- 
ment/' 

Two or more persons may be self-employed as partners for income tax and social 
security purposes, even if they do not operate under a formal partnership agree- 
ment or even if they are not considered partners under state law because they have 
not complied with local Statutory requirements. 

Social security is not only a program to provide some-income for retirement years. 
It also provides disability protection and protection Tor survivors of the covered 
wo rker. P^a rming is sti 11 t he t hi rd most dangerous occupation and many farm 
women participate i actively in both lw 

Un less they have their own social .security, or other. disabjjity__i_nsurance-CO_verage. 
they_are dlenied__the protections both for disability and for survivor benefits for their 
children in. even t_of_ their death. ......... . . 

Many women, because of low wage rates and interrupted employment (they often 
leave the workforce to raise a family) find they are not able to earn enough social 
security credits in their own right to receive more than the spouse's benefit Which is 
based on their husband's earning record. However, because many women are 
spending more of their lives as single persons, whether as the result of divorce of 
widowhood, we believe there is increased value in their establishing their own social 
security eligibility. 

When the 1983 social security legislation was passed, many Members of Congress 
n pted that t here were sti 1 L some sex _ related, i nequi ties ex isti ng;_ in present .social 
securi ty la w . .The re js_ a__con t_i n U Lng_ in teres t _i_n iaki n g steps to make t he add i tiona I 
changes. Hea rings o_n_ t he_ Issue are being considered ._ 

We believe it is important that the recognition of the right of farm women in fam- 
ilies who want to declare a working partnership have the right to pay their own 
social security coverage. 

Fallowing is a copy Of a letter recently sent to Congressman Byron Dbrgah from 
the Social Security Administration regarding the rights of partners to contribute to 
social security. 

It would be extremely helpful if you would talk to your tax accountant and your 
local social securi ty off* ce about t he right of farm women to partici pate i n t he socia 1 
security program, even if you yourself dp not L wish to i avail yourself of the opportune* 
ty. I believe it is important. that we. .to value of social 

security coverage for farm women. I will appreciate your comments. 

The Commissioner ok Social Security^ 

Baltimore. Md.\ March '23 % iMX 

Refer to: SEP 11. 
Hon: Byron fc. Borgan, 
House o/ , i?C/)m%vna?H»i?.s i . 
Wfas/zin#/b/i. D.C. 

Dear. Mr. Dorga n: JLam responding, to you r letter. of March 7, _1_983. 

It is. true that a formal partnership agreement, is not necessary foi* a wife to be 
considered an equal partner in a farming operation or other family basins* How- 
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ever; the problem has been in deciding whether it is a partnership or whether one 
spouse is the employee of the other: 

For a business to be recognized as a partnership for tax and Social Security pur- 
poses, the legal relationship of the partners must be established. The basic test for 
determining this relationship is whether the parties in good faith and acting with a 
business purpose intended to join together in the roridiict -of a particular enterprise 
and actually did so. Their intent can be ascertained only for examining the circum- 
stances of a particular case. This is done when a claim for benefits is filed. 

In addition, a recejit _tLS._Qistrjct J[tou^ 
Schweiker relates to crediting self-emplo_yment income ierived Jrom_ businesses, oper- 
ated by -husbands and wives in community property. States. These States include Ar- 
izona, California, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico; Puerto Rico, Texas, and 
Washington. The court has ordered a reallocation of the self-employment income be- 
tween the spouses in proportion to the amount of labor each contributed to the busi- 
ness. In order to inform couples of the court's decision in ^hese States, a pamphlet 
was included with the checks mailed to March 1982. In i addi^ 

tion* in Octobe r _ 1 982^ we jriaj led no tices to women living in these States whose 
claims for benefits were denied b^cause oLdeteOTinations thatAh^ 
partnerships in the family businesses. Uniform guidelines, contained. in_ our Pro- 
gram Operations Manual; have been issued to all our Social Security offices. 

Prior to the court decision, we had been treating the income derived from a 
family business (other than one carried on as a legal partnership) as the income of 
the husband. The only exception was of the wife exercised substantially -all of the 
management and control of the business. This treatment was in accordance with 
section 2 1 1 (a K 5 Ka) of the Social Security Act. Beginning November 1 , 1 979, we have 
not followed that provision feause of the_Federal court order. 

Thank you for bringing this matter_tojmy attention. I hope that the information I 
have furnished has addressed your concerns. 

Sincerely, 

John A: Svahn: 



Testimony of Rita Ricabdo-Campbell, Ph.D. 1 , Senior Fellow, the Hoover 
Institution, Stanford, Calif., September 22, 1988 

women and social security 

Written testimony submitted on request to the Task Force on Social Security and 
Women of the Select Committee on Aging, House of Representatives; Congress of 
the United States, September 22, 1983, hearings. 

The social security system badly lags in adjustment to the^hew economic, demo- 
graphic and legaj realities This shows most clearly in respect to its treatment of 
women who , over the _ past_ fifty years have been dramatical I ly changing thei r divi- 
sion of time among homemaking, the raising and bearing of children and working 
for pay: . - 

Recent data indicate that working women are not leaving the work Jbrce to hear 
arid raise children, even when the children are small: This is an emergent factor of 
the early 1980s. The labor force participation of women, 25-54 years in 1980 was the 
same as by women 35-44 years; both at 66 percent. The riiajbrity of -Women today do 
not "alternate between ho memak ing and paid employ merit' '- (i tal ics added) beinj? 
"unpaid homemakers for part of their jives and paid wo rkers for part of their lives'^ 
as an acting. Social Secu rity Deputy Com missioner j*»ti JSed .before a Senate Fi nance 
Subcommittee, July 28, 1983. Rather, women combine homemaking and paid work. 
Because all women, as is true for all men, are not alike^ their choices differ. When 
Social Security was enacted; more women chose not to work for pay, but to marry 
arid have children. In 1940, 14 percen t of- married women worked; in 1983^ over 50 
percent of married women are working. More Women are choosing to have few chil- 
dren arid also work butsidethe home. - 

Social security induces the parents of bur future generations tc i limit fariiily size. 
the_14-percent_tax on first a^Har earned (economists agree that the employer's 
match is shifted to _the_ worker _in the form of jower wages) means lesser after-tax 
income. The high inflation of the 1970's and into 1981, partially fueled by indexa- 
tion of the benefits to the Consumer Price Index JCPI]^means_tha_t_more women per- 
ceive it necessary to work for money in order to maintain the family's standard of 



1 An iri<lepth article by Rita Ricardc^Campbell, PhD on Social Security aftpears_in the book, 
"To Promote Pr^pejdly:. Domestic Policy in _the_Mid-L908V* John H. Moore, ed., C. 1984, 
Hoover Institution Press, Stanford, California. Forthcoming. 
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livings Women who are earners tend to have fewer children than women who db-hot 
earn money. Thus, our fertility rate is expected to continue its 200 year decline. The 
low point was 1.7H8 births in 1!)7(>. The rate subsequently has been slowly rising. 
The Social Security Administration [SSAj has redueed.its "intermediate II B" birth 
rate assumption from 2;1 average, births over a woman's lifetime to .2,0s. _SSA does 
hot recogni-ze that the more probable rate is either J;9 or 1.85. However, the Census 
Bureau does use an intermediate assumption of 1.9 births; In. using a 2;0 longrun 
fertility rate, the SSA underestimates the Jong run financial imbalance. 

There has been a recent, slight upward blip in the total fertility rate because a 
higher proportion of better educated women have postponed haying a child until 
they were in tHeir th^tiesl. These . women are, now bearing thm first child The 
usual result of delayed births is that the totaLnujnber of births over a woman's life- 
time falls, and therefore, larger families tend to disappear in_197i) A _28_percent of 
white women at age tfO were childless, compared to only 14 percent in 1970. Al- 
though the increase in births among non white women and the high number of 
women who today are in their birth-bearirig-years were sufficient to override the 
postponement of births by younger womeh r this effect will be tehipdrary. 

For many years I have argued that the fundamental problem of Social Security \s 
that It taxes_on_the jwsjs of the jn^ the basis of the 

family unit. Single, persons _and_two^arner fa^ than 
one-earner families. Although there may be some societal . reasons ^ to favor marrieds 
over singles, and one-earner families over two-earner families, these reasons and the 
(legnT de|H^nd on value judgments; 

Since 1!)7H the Supreme Court has consistent!} ruled that the Social Security 
system be; sex : heutral. The United States has a cosv!y and generous retired, spousal 
benefit equal to ohe : half the worker's earned benefit. Among the earnings-related 
programs worldwide, only Switzerland's lias as generous a benefit. The United 
States' s u rv i v i ng t sppusa L ben ell t is the m ps t genero lis i h th e world. It equa 1 Is 1 00 
percent of the worker's earned benefit. Most countries have a survivor's benefit 
eqXlal to 00 percent or less of the worker's earned benefit, 

The method Used to add spoasal benefits to the Social Security system has _con- 
tributed to the degree of the Subsequent financial imbalance; If a worker who is en- 
titled to a private pension also elec-s a spousal benefit Under a private plan, then 
the retired worker's pension is usually reduced. The social security spousal benefit 
was awarded on the assumption that the spouse was dependent, not because the 
bene!! t was "pa id fo rV ' j n__m_a ny cases that is not true tod I ay . Ma ny worn en i work; 
some earn private or government pensions and many receive life insurance benefits 
upon their husband's death. _ 

The U;S; system pays benefits to spouses, but no one who has worJted_for the re- 
quired 10 years can receive a spousal benefit plus his or her earner's benefits but 
rather is entitled only to the higher benefit. Because women usually have lower 
average lifetime earnings than men, their carried benefits usually do not equal the 
i()0 percent, surviving spousal benefit, arid sbmetirries riot even half of the retired 
spouse's earned benefit. I have estimated that I*. 5 percent of IdrigrUn payroll is met 
by the "excess" taxes paid by and oh behalf of married, ^working women. I- recognize 
that the system would surely become broke if both benefits in full were paid. 

The U.S._ system isj'saved" in part because! ho one receives more than one benefit. 
Hut this financially necessary rule of ! the_U.S system penalizes the married woman 
who works because she receives iesscr beae1:.f related to taxes than if she had 
never worked; - : — .... .... 

Because this gross inequity is not readily understood, ihere/olLows. a simplified, 
hypothetical example. A one-worker family has average, indexed monthly earnings 
ef $200. Upon retirerrierit the earrier'^ benefit is HO percent of the first $100 and 1*0 
percent of the next $100^ yielding $110. The spouse, assumed age Of), receives $55 
ilulf of the primary benefit) arid the family benefit is $105: 

An i' lent leal ly situated two-worker farivly, where^eacli Harris $100, has an $80 pri- 
mni'v benefit for each worker, totaling a $H>0 benefit, or $5 less. Another, more typi- 
cal, hut otherwise identically situated two-worker family is where brie worker earns 
*Ui>; the other JW). The family chooses between the higher of the two earned bene- 
fit-, and the carried plus the derivative benefit. The family, of course, chooses the 
higheKt: $.140 (both earned benefits* vnd not the $1M, where one is a derivative 
Ju-H ; At 11 rst glan ce. the two-v rko r f a tit i ly be I ieves that it has ga ined $2 month- 
ly. Hut if i\\y owe worker hui earned the $200, tne benefits as indicated in the pre 
cvdirig paragraph, :vo.i' , , ;»<■•■ been $105; or a comparative loss to the two-worker 
f.j'nily of $25 monthly 

*i he Social Socuri'v \ci niaU.es rib distinction because of sex. per se: f\vA by iiiitiiv 
•-. ridding bi riefiLs ibr spouse ^ assumed dependent without reducing fhe wear's 
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benefit from which the spousal benefit is derived, Social Security does distinguish 
between one-earner and two-earner families. In liberalizing the spousal benefits 
while increasing taxes bri the earnings to pay for them, Social Security acts as a 
divisive force between_married women who work and married women who do not 
work, as well as » between ^ young and 0 ^ TH|s is unfortunate. 

_ The earl iest age at which workers receive at retirement a benefiL is 62,_and then 
HO percent o f the ju i J benefit, _(The j 983 Jegisjatjo Ln_reduces Jhat amoun t to 70 per- 
cent4irnduajjy_in an attempt to encourage later retirementJ Surviving spousal bene- 
fits are available at age .60; The 1983 legislation provides that divorced spouses re- 
ceive a retirement benefit even if the earner has not retired. This is not true for 
still married spouses. In other words the benefit structure is perceived by many to 
treat similarly situated individuals differently. 

- Be riefi ts paid to_ divorced spouses do h ot come u rider the fa mi ly ma x i mum cap of 
A7'5 Percent of the . worker's L benefit, Thus^ 300 percent or more can_be paid_out_ on 
one worker's earnings record. Although pne_person_is entitled to o n ly_ one benefit, 
the trend is to Lpile _up benefits L bases on L_hi&h_earners^ Clearly, rewards from Social 
Security, are greater for married workers with dependents than for the single indi- 
vidual, who does not later acquire a spouse: It is also clear that under the present 
structure of benefits, a two-worker family earning precisely the same total amount 
as a one-Worker family in covered employment, at the same ages arid paying the 
same taxes will receive benefits upon retirerrierit that average 17 percent less for 
the two : worker farriily than those for the brie-wbrker family; and their survivor's 

be tiefits w i 11 average 25 pe rcen t less, 

A socia 1 adeq uacy argu men t seems mo re_ appl icajbje. wit hin J,he context _ of t ra ns- 
fers of income b^tween_general,ions_xather than within the same generation or age 
group. Under any new social security system earlier generations will always benefit 
at the expense of later generations, but it is not necessary and it is not Usual to 
favor one group over another in the same age cohort. 

The 1983 legislation increases the difference irireturris between brieearrier arid 
two-earner couples. Although older individuals of two^earrier couples still receive 
more t ha ri they and t he i r employers pay in, a mong ind iy jd uals a t age 40 J n H)83_ "a 
two-earner cpupje earning $2,^000 sp^ can 
expect a . loss, of $}Jb2Afun lifetime incom_e,_whi la a_4Q_year old one-earner couple can 
expect to gain approximately $22,000, whether it is the husband or wife who works" 
(Anthony J. Pel lech io and Gordon GoodfeUow, "Individual Gains and Losses JFrom 
Social Security Before and After the 1983 Social Security Amendments", Draft, 
mimeo, p. 33, June 1083. Cato Institute, Sail Francisco. Forthcbrriirig. See entire 
paper for computation method used.) 

Aj t ho ugh t he a verage i ncbrne of b rie^ear rier fa m i 1 ies is below that of twp^ea r ner 
fa mi lies the .latter have _h igher wprk-related_ expenses. Also, a. _one-earne_r_ jam ily 
usun ] jy produces 1 a rger a mounts a n_d a ji igher quality of _ household_^oods_and_ serv- 
ices than.ihe two-earner family. Household ^ro_duced^ogds_and_ services are not in 
the national j ncome accounts^ 7iie_ value of £oods and serv ices produced in the 
household, are usually referred to as imputed income, and include, such items as 
home baked bread, personaL child care, home upkeep and repair, including wall pa- 
pering, painting, sewing curtains, upholstering and other time consuming items that 
tvu>-worker families are likely to purchase rather than produce, because of the lack 
of time available for household needs. 

The social adequacy argurnerit for heriefit arnounts greater than the taxes paid 
arid the interest forgone has been weakened in respect to the aged. The after-tax per 
capit: i i ncome of t he a ged in the Un i ted States is greater t ha n that of you nger per- 
sons> among whom are parents or potential parents of future generations. The new 
tax on half the benefits above _ a gi yen. adjusted. gross _ income. .level recogn izes jthis, 
J Jowever, the ji)K3 legis j at io_n_ does nothing to correct_the J nequi ty towards jmarried 
women who work, indeed, they.discourage women. married, to i)lder retired men 
from working because the tax on half the benefits is triggered at $32,060 for a 
couple rather than twice the individual's trigger of $25,000: 

I recognize that value judgments .are involved in deciding which welfare compo- 
nents of the benefit structure should be retained. I support retention of the heavier 
Weights to low. lifetime earnings that give greater benefits in relation to taxes paid 
to the poor. 

Several proposals are being discussed in Congressional Committees, within the 
Administration and also academia to alter the Social Security system to make it 
'port 1 : m tune with L _t(>day , s economic, dempgraphic, and jega^ 

around women. The pr()|>osais riiiiy be rp headings; : tin- 
kering, l ^ajrniiigs:8jiari.ng 1 twpitier system and partial, direct resolution of the inequi- 
ty to married women who work. 
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Because of the complexity of tin* system, "tinkering" that corrects one inequity 
Inevitably creates a new inequity:. . 

Earnings-sharing is based on the philosophy that marriage is an equal partner- 
ship and therefore earnings by either partner credited for Sfocial Security benefits 
should be equally, divided betweeji husband and wife. Congress has that 
Health and Human Services submit by July U*N4,_a_w_orkabLe_ear_ning p_ro- 
j posal; implementation of this proposal will be extremely difficult because of the 

High number of divorces arid remarriages, the practical impossibility of making it 
retrospective and the concomitant difficulty of phasirig-in such a drastic change. 

A Lwo-Uer system . used by seven 1 1. cou n t r i es, prov ides everyone at a given age 
who has proof of residence, commonly for 40 years l _a_ jow monthly : benefit, to _whic_h 
* is added a strictly earnings-related benefit: Although this radical reform would elinv- 

iriate the iaequity, it Would be impossible to phase-in without creating new inequi- 
ties and with bur open borders it would invite a greater fiqw oT illegal immigrants. 

My direct approach would correct for a 17 percent lesser benefit at retirement 
and a 25 percent average lesser benefit at survival of two-e^rjicr couples _when com- 
pared to one-earner coaples of the same age and with the sartie amount of earnings 
subject- to payroll tax; I try to meet- the following criteria: not increase the doJiar 
costs of the Old Age arid Survivor's Disability Insurance system, improve individual 
equity, and n-'t sacrifice the social adequacy of benefits for those age J who are poor. 
The proposal has perforce seyeraj .parts. Additionally, it is ; ntended to encourage, 
not discourage, the birth of children. 

- 1. Working Carried women and dependent men upon retirement may add part of 
their earned benefit to their derivative benefit, the total being capped by 125 per- 
cent of the earned benefit or three-fourths rather than half of tfor- spousal benefit, 
whichever is higher. 

2, The spouse married to a worker at the time of the '/atter's deat h woiV.d be enti- 
tled to one-half the worker's benefit plus additional S'irri?ant.< w__a pro red basis of 
one-quarter of the beriefit for each 10 years of marriage ab&v 20 years, ^ut With a 
maxi mum cap of 1 00 percent as now exists. 

'A. This prorated approach would apply, also to L.diyqrcedtWf^ubts* derivative, , survi- 
vor's, benefits: for each ten years of marriage, one-quarter c^i iiie. workers. benefit. 

4. Women would receive two years of earnings credit tow:i;.-fe .:i benefit for each 
child born. Similar prbvisibris are in social security /prograr&i* :ii other Countries- 

5. The surviving spouse may add 25 percent of an earned primary beriefit to Jito 
spousal benefit, the total_ being capi^d by 13^ j>e_rccnt p,? the earned benefit or 12a 
percent of the spousal benefit, whichever is higher.. 

0: If the costs of the above are deemed too high, the henefit puid to retired Fpouses 
(drie-half the worker's beriefit) should be riiearts-testcd as was recently enacted in 
France. Benefits to surviving spouses might also be mearis-tested. 
_ _ t.. T He _age_fp r en 1 1 1 1 erne n t to a be inc.fi i by a su rv i v i n g spouse s ho u Id be made to 
conform to the age of entitlement jpr a lj workers ani thLei> spouses at retirement, 
thv- is, 02 years; It is difficult to tell nonmarried working women thai they must 
wait until age 02 before receiving events reduced benefit, while mmworking widows, 
many with sizable benefits from their deceased husband's life insurance, get a bene- 
fit at age 00. 
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Pkki'arkd Statkmknt of .JuditilFinNj Chairman, Eagle Forum Task Force on 

Social Skcurity 

the proposals for changing soceat security 

This report describes the various proposals Tor changes in the Social Security 
ky.»Uin_i_ With .respect to the treatment . of women. The HEW Changing Roles Report 
desc_ribed _thre_e_ major optionSj.the _Homemaker's Task, The Etoubje ^ Decker, and 
Earnings Sharing.. The U)79_ Advisory Council Ion Social Security .recommended [ a 
fcimited Earnings Sharing plan. In addition, several other versions of earnings shar- 
ing and a proposal that would increase the worker's benefit and decrease the wife's 
benefit are discussed. This report discusses primarily the proposal for earnings shar- 
ing. 

Earnings sharing 

Under the earnings sharing option described in the HEW Changing Roles Report, 
a cbupie's total annual earnings Would oe divided equally between them for the 
years they were married for purports of computing retirement benefits. The earn- 
ings would be divided when the couple divorced or when one spouse reached age 62. 
According to the Report, the basic idea underlying earnings sharing is that each 
spouse should have social security protection in his or .her own right since, each 
spouse is an equal partner in .the marriage anieach jnakes^n economk contribu- 
tion to the family. Wives benefits would be eliminated, and homemakers would re- 
ceive a primary benefit as if they had earned half of their husbands' earnings or 
Half of total family income. Surviving spouse (widow's) benefits would also be elimi- 
nated. 

The basic earnings sharing idea has been modified in the HEW Changing Roles 
Report in order to pay benefits that are somewhat more comparable to benefits 
u nde r present. j a_w 5 These m od i ficat ions are: (1 ) When one spouse dies, the survivor 
would be credited with 80_percent of the total annual earnings of the cpuple during 
the marriage, but not less than 10.0. percent _of_the_ earnings .oX the. higher earner. 
These earnings credits could not exceed the earnings base for each year. (2) For pur- 
poses of calculating the benefits for children and young surviving spouses caring for 
children, earnings would riot be shared. (3) For pUrpose&of disability benefits, earn- 
ings would noi Be shared, arid thus, homemakers would riot be extended disability 
protection under this option. - - 

Under this version of earnings sharing, .benefits for widows with children iri^ their 
C(\re would be reduced f rom 75 percent per child as under prese nt law to 50 perce rit 
per c h Qd af te r_ the first ch i Id who would _ receive 100 percent of PIA. Th ese pen efi ts 
would be payable .only .until, a child_ reaches ;_age seven rather than age i 18 as under 
present law. A one-time readjustment benefit of Jd0_percent of PIA would be paid to 
surviving spouses without any eligible children [p. 187]. 

Critique of HEW earnings sharing option 

.The Chanel ng Rp jes Repp rt cites sey e _n_ ' *cpnce r ns" t hat war ran t ch ange a nd that 
prompted and. guided the options, they proposed. Four of these .concerns would not 
be i m p roved _ by _ the Barn ings. shari ng_ option _ [9j^_ pp._ _ 10-12], Fi rst the Report . ex- 
presses the concern that homemakers have inadequate .social .security: protection.. 
However, under this earnings sharing option the wife's benefit would be eliminated 
and the net retirement benefit for a one-income family would be cut jss much as 19 
percent. Earnings sharing would not provide protection for women who are primar- 
ily homemakers arid work part-tirrie or intermittently which is any greater than the 
wife's benefit ah 'tdy provides. Farther, hbrrierriakers would riot be extended disabil- 
ity and surivor's insurance through this option. - ; 

The second expressed concern is that widow's benefits are inadequate arid there is 
a "widow's gap" in benefits. The gap when widows receive no rocial security bene- 
fits extends from the time benefits for caring for children end to the time retire- 
ment-benefits begin,. ..However* the widow's. gap would actually increase under this 
option i n tha t iiged.wid ows coir Id not _get be nefits u n t i 1 age 02 rat he r_ than at age (TO 
as under present law. The benefit amount for widows .with chiLdren in their care 
woald also he reduced from 75 percent of PIA per child to » f i0.percent_per.chi]d after 
the first child who would receive 100 percent of PIA. The only improvement would 
be the addition of the one-time readjustment benefit (100 percent of PIA) payable to 
widows without children in their care. 

The third expressed concern is that homemakers have rib disability insurance. 
But this opt ion ^oes riot provide it. Since divorced hbrrierriakers wbiild be eligible for 
disability benefits, this option creates a divorce incentive when a homemaker be- 
comes disabled. However, if earnings were to be shared upon disability to remove 
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the -perverse incentive) the disability benefits for thejmeMhcdme family would be 
cut in half even though aU the earned income would be lost if the husband became 
disabled. Indeed, all the secondary benefits would be based on one-half of the PIA. 
Under these conditions the homemaker would have disability coverage equal to one- 
half of the PIA [92, p. 64]. 

The fourth expressed concern is that married couples have greater protection 
than single jvorke_re. _UnJer_^arnLngs_ sJiaring^ however, the single workers would be 
worse. _oJT compared to married couples because married couples would be able to 
split their earningsand take advantage of the weighted benefit formula [Munnell 
concurs, 56^p: 51]: Married workers would also have a further advantage over single 
workers in the form of superior inheritance rights for the surviving spouse. 

The other three "cbhcerhs'-mehtibhe^ would be improved under 
the earnings sharing option. First, divorced wives would be better oft in that they 
would have earnings records because they would be credited with one-half of the 
fc°kM_Jamily income while tbe^ were mam This earnings record could be in- 
creased through employment or re 

Second, hprizontal_equitv J^tween_coupies_ withLlh^ same total income would be 
achieved. Thatis* under .earnings sharing, the benefits for the one-income couple 
would be the. same as. for the two-income couple with the same total earnings: 

The third expressed concern is that the two-income family receives a lower return 
for its socia[ security tsxss than the one-income family. Under the earnings sharing 
option, benefits wou:d be redistributed to the two-income family because of the 
elimination of tfy* *-fc & benefit. However, it should be pointed but that making the 
two-income -oUpic-* * . er off vis-a-vis the one-income couple by eliminating the 
wife's benefit ^as m^ iing whatever to do with the earnings sharing concept itself 
and [ could fo» ? ^^plwhed ^ change. 

One finai f vri to here, 
The transition ^ families to adjust to such 

major benefit cuts and to "obtain alternative protection." 

Other forms of earnings sharing 

Many other formulas for the basic earnings-sharing concept _have_ been discussed 
for severe ! years. The 1979 Advisory Counci 1 devised an_ illustrative sarnings-shar- 
ing plan that-difTers somewhat from the HEW option discussed ^bove. The Council 
dLd_not_recommend the adoption of r ml -scale earnings sharing but felt it was a 
promising approach. Thus the Council ctvb :■ j lan to foster understanding and to 
encourage debate and discussion of.th«: typ* ot ion'tam^ntal change. The Council's 
saggested plan would allow- the inheritance of 100 percent of a couple's earnings 
credits, would- not cut benefits for children and wiows with young children, would 
extend disability coverage to homemakers, a n d \*< require universal coverage [1, 
pp. 363-389]. It would also have a much longer transition period than the HEW 
option. 

Voluntary earnirigs-sharihg schemes have also been proposed. Under this type of 
plan, couples would be a ; ble to obtain, benefits under present Jaw, JUternati veiy,_they 
cou .13 eject_ to share, their, total earn Lngs .either on_ year-by-year _basis_ or _ at retires 
ment, djyorcex or_de_ath. Obviously* couples would choose the alternative which gives 
them the highest benefits. The most frequent objection to maintaining this kind of 
flexibility in social security is that the cost would be very high [1, pp: 99-100]: How- 
ever, it definitely would be iivthe spirit of social security to preserve these options. 
For example, representative Bouquard of Tennessee proposed a form of voluntary 
earnings sharing in H.R. 2912 (96th Congress, 1st Session). 

The Fraser-Keys-proposed legislation (HR 3247. 95th Cong., 1st Sess^, 19773 is an^ 
other approach. This bill would have credited individuals with 50 percent of the 
combined earnings of a couple or 75 percent of the earnings of the higher earning 
spouse. 

Umited earnings-sharing plans have alsojjeen proposed^For.exa^mpie^ th_e_ 1.979 
Advisory Council recommended a Limiied_form_of_e_aniLngs sharing for divorced cour 
pies in lieu of pr^ni bejie aged divorced survivors 

(thus .affecting^ marriages lasting at_ least 10 years), and permitting, a surviving 
spouse to inherit the earnings credits of his deceased spouse [1, p: 114]: The HEW 
Changing Roles Report also presented a limited option providing for earnings shar- 
ing at divorce no matter how many years the marriage hatf lasted (Limited Option 
No. 10) [92, p. 118]. 

Critique of_earninj^8haring concept 

__Thf _1979_ Advisory. Council considered earnings sharing to be the most promising 
approach for dealing with these; issues: However, the Council did not recommend 
full-scale earnings sharing because the members were not convinced that acceptable 
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methods of dealing with the problems of the earnings-sharing approach have yet 
been developed. For example, earnings sharing would exacerbate the problems de- 
riving from the lack of universal coverage, and no acceptable means of meshing 
shared earnings from covered eLapioyment_with_ earnings, Jrpm noncovered employ- 
ment has been devised [1, p. 111]. The Council, was also..unsure_ahoutJiow_to struc- 
ture benefits for children and for young surviving mothers and fathers, and. about 
how to limit total family income. The Council was also concerned about the reduced 
benefits for divorced principal earners, primarily men [1, pp. 112-114]; . 

Because earnings sharing represents^ such a fundamental change in the philos- 
ophy of the social security system, the Council believes it must be fully debated and 
accepted by the American public before it can be successfully adopted [1, pp. 93 & 
1141. 

"The council believes that such a fundamental change in_tJie_prcgrjmi_needs^ 
carefully considered and thoroughly debated by citizens, and _ interest groups 
throughout the country: Therefore, we recommend that the Congress and ail other 
interested groups carefully examine the concept of earnings sharing and in particu- 
lar, the illustrative earnings sharing plan developed for the council. So far, the 
issues raised by earnings sharing have been considered by a relatively jia^row sej£- 
nient__of our .society-- primarily, spcfe^^ experts and organized women a 
groups. The. social security system touches some of J_he most basic institutions and 
traditions of American life— marriage^ the Jamily, and_care_of dewndejits and survi- 
vors— and the effect of such a major change in this sytem must be carefully consid- 
ered [1, p. 86]." - . 

The Advisory CbUr cil and the HEW Report as well as numerous other critics of 
social security have said that earnings sharing departs from the traditional under- 
standing by viewing marriage as ah economic partnership, based on an increasing 
recognition of the economic contrib^utiph of the homemaker to her family. Jlowever, 
the economic ; cintribjution jrf hpnie^akers Has long been recognized (especially by 
the social security system) except Jjy feminists who.believe tha^ depend- 
ent wife is demeaning and inherently unequal to the role ofJb^ 
marriage as an economic partnership hardly breaks with tradition, except insofar as 
marriage has also long been recognized to be much more than that: 

The break with the traditional concept of marriage which is inherent in earnings 
sharing is the way it requires each individual to have social security in his of -her 
own right as if he or she should always remain independent aha self-sufficient 
raiher than becoming^artjpf an interdepended traditional ^ division of 
labor within a family Joes not jneiuijhat the family is not an ^ 
or not an equal partnership. The homemakerdoes not L ne^J'earningB .sharing" as a 
means of recognizing her worth or enforcing equality withinJier_marrj^e:._She_does 
not need a fictional earnings record^ or to be credited on paper with one-half of her 
husband's earrings so that she can believe that she has social security benefits "in 
her own ri : jhV* This contrivance does hot change the kind of partnership which Bhe 
has with her husband, but it does suggest that there must be something wrong with 
the traditional division of labor, or with making an iihpaid contribution to the 
family, or with a horaemaker's economic dependence on her husband's earnings. 

Earning* sharing for the traditional family makes no sense and represents an un- 
warranted governmental inierferejice in the_affairs i of the Family by dictating the 
equal entitlement to the furruJy'a social security benefita. Lifelong partners in mar- 
riage certainly do not need the government t*L£D*ure_Jhat J;_heir social security re- 
tirement benefits are "in their own right" and equally. diyidecL Their .earnings 
records have not been equal daring their entire life together,_and we can be sure 
that they have worked out some method of handling their finances which suits 
them. We believe it is essential that families ba allowed to retain the freedom to 
define their own marriages and the division of labor as well as the allocation of 
property and income in the manner that they decide is best for them. 

Similarly, earnings sharing makes little sense for the couple where both spouses 
Have careers and earn their own retirement benefits, and whose earnings are rela- 
^elyL_equal._Furiher JL earnings sharing would hot evenjielp the families with sec- 
ondary. eamers_in_ the sense of providing them increased protection for the social 
security taxes they pay. Nor 'wauld it help. thes^famiUes by improving their jppsition 
relative to the one-income family where the homemaker has never been in the labor 
force. Earninp sharing would actually worsen thfiir.pojgMojkjrelative^ 
income family because they would not have as much advantage from the weighted- 
benefit-formula. ... .. -— 

It is hot earnings sharing, but rather the elimination of the wife s benefit which 
changes the relative position and gives the appearance of a greater return for taxes 
paid. Eliminating the wife's benefit from the present law would have the same 
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e *?°u even without the adoption of earnings sharing. It is important to distinguish 
which elements of these options are producing which results. Again, it is the elimi- 
nation of the wifeLs peneftt^ sharing— which increases the benefits of 

the Ltwc-mcome.fa^^ one-income iamily and which does away with ti?e 

workings wires complaint that the protection she earns duplicates protection she 
ready has as a wife: . _ . 

J Women who are homemakers and acknowledged secondary earners will not re- 

ceive increased socuU security protection as a result of earnings sharing, and to 
claim otherwise is deceitful. Most of those supporting earnings sharing Jiave en- 
dorsed^ version which would eliminate_thiLwiieVbe_nefit. Such supporters of earn- 
ings sharing often claim to be representing the best interests of the homemaker. 
*v However, at the hearings onthe HEW Changing Boles Report held by the National 

^mmissjon_on_ Social Security and by the Social Security Subcommittee of the 
House. Ways and Means Committee in 1979, homemakers from all over the U.S. 
spoke out forcefully against the earnings-sharing option in the Report. _ 

A limited earnings sharing plan would have totjhct advajitagesjn the case of di- 
vorce. As many critics have pointed out, there is a need, when a marriage ends in 
divorce, to obtain ah equitable settlement ofthejoint assets of the marriage includ- 
mg the accumulated claims to retireinent_ben^efits._The social security law presently 
prevents divorce courts from dividing. accumulated claims to retirement benefits. 
The i social s^unty__law_ does_provide a wife's benefit for divorced wives who had 
been married .ten or more years, but this is defined to be one-half of the primary 
benefit. This is not usually an equitable division of retirement benefits (see Chapter 
I for more discussion): . . _ 

The fundamental question here is whether earnings sharing should be mandatory 
for everyone merely because it facilitates an equitable division of assets at divorce. 
We are told we must adjust to the reality of divorce.. But can we do that without 
encouraging it? Divorce is not a social good to be promoted or subsidized, but it 
should be treated equitably under social security; A social security system designed 
for .married people will not be optimal for divorced people and vice versa. We have 
seen that earnings sharing offers disadvantages to married couples, with no compen- 
sating advantages. While it does constitute an improvement for divorced persons, 
that is no argument for mandatory, full-scale earnings sharing for all. The problems 
now faced by divorced women who do not remarry could be addressed through the 
limited kind of earnings sharing endorsed by the Advisory Council and discussed 
above, or through the simpler expedient permitting divorce courts to divide a cou- 
ple s social security assets in accordance with the laws prevailing in the State where 

they reside.. 

.It is important to establish societal norms about what is the normal course of af 
fairs so that social expectations can help us to do what is proper. To recognize the 
family and the superiority of life-long stable relationships as the norm does not put 
a . ndu ? Pressure on people tc-cohform nor does it prevent divorce^ but it does .estab- 
lish the appropriate norm. To those who suggest that society should not favor one 
life-style over another, we iny on the contrary that it is properly the responsibility 
°T ollr jaws and ^ institutions to do of our social order depends upon 

our ability to maintain the values and the public morality that are its prerequisites. 
Other objections to earnings sharing 

Full-scale earnings sharing would extend disability coverage to homemakers. This 
would be very expensive. Indeed, the Advisory Council states that this provision 
would ^make up most , of the entire »;ost of the option [1, p: 119]: Disability is always a 
hardship, but_ providing disability coverage for homemakers who have no lost wages 
would. Pe so difficult to administer and expensive that the social security program 
should not be expanded to include it: Administratively it L would be a real nightmare 
to determine when and if a honiemaker is disabled. The system's deterrent to claim- 
ing disability in the form of hot being able to work wouid not exist for the home- 
maker. Disability for homemakers could easily promote the mosit_ widespread cheat- 
ing of any social program^ It is in our judgment the kind of risk that families should 

continue to take Tor themselves. 

Full-scale earning sharing would be resented by many people who have their 
own earnings record .and _do_n<M want to be forced to split their earnings even with 
their spouses. This concept challenges some of our most basic concepts of property 

rights, . . 

Earning sharing would also be administratively very expensive. It would require 
an entirely new record-keeping system, and the SSA would have greatly increased 
record-keeping responsibilities. For example, they would have to keep complete 
marital records on everyone covered by social security. This would result in a sig- 
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nificarit reduction in the privacy of the individuaU-more.information about each of 
us being given to the federal government, and grrater gover,.mentaJ_involvement in 
the most personal aspects of our jives. The advantages of such fundamentaL change 
would have to be far greater than those promised by the earnings-sharing option 
before such increased administrative costs and increased governmental interference 
could be warranted. 

INCENTIVES TO ENTER THE LABOR FORCE IN THE PROPOSED OPTIONS 

This chapter discusses the effect the proposed HEW options would imve oji^ in- 
creasing tht proportion of married women who work outside the home: In question- 
ing the wisaom of adopting such a policy, consideration is given to what women 
want, ro what is good for the children and the families affected, and to the social 
costs- c:'- such a change in our social security jaw. - - - - 

All three options proposed in the HEW Changing Roles Report would have the 
effect of increasing the pressure on dependent spouses (primarily homemakers with 
children) to enter the labor force seeking paid employment. AH _thre^_opti_ons elimi- 
nate the wife's benefit and thus preclude a homemaker form obtaining social secu- 
rity benefits based on her husband's earnings record. The husband would no longer 
be able to provide for his family's retirement income through his earnings record, 
even though he is still required by the laws of most of our states to support his 
family. Homemakers wouldno longer bejreated as part of a family unit, and the 
protection of the family unit would no longer be a principal goal of the social secu- 
rity system. Homemakers would be treated ^.independent .individuals who would 
have to obtain social security retirement benefits in their own right. . 

Under all three options, the homemaker would have an independent social secu- 
rity account either through her own labor force participation or, depending on the 
option, by paying a tax on the imputed value of her homemaking, by sharing her 
husband's earnings record and accepting a 19 percent cut in benefits, or by receiving 
only the Tier I, fiat-grant benefit that all residents over 65 years old would receive. 
Faced with these options after being set apart from her family, unable to certain re- 
tirement benefits as a wife in a traditional iamily,_ wives would _be under.great pre* 
sure to enter the work force in order to obtain their own economic security in re- 
tirement. — ; . -- . 

In addition to homemakers having to provide their own economic security _in_re- 
tirement, additional incentives to induce the wife to leave the home would accrue 
from the fact that the retirement benefits for traditional families would either be 
cut substantially or_ the _co_s*s increased significantly. Many homemakers would have 
to seek employment in order to earn enough extra money to pay the higher taxes or 
to replace the lost retirement income. Under_the_ earnings sharing option, the wites 
benefit would be eliminated and tiie homemaker.credited with one-half of her ^hus- 
band s work record as if she had earned it. For the traditional family the effect 
would be a reduction in retirement income of 19 percent (about $100 per month at 
today's levels). Unless the family could afford to purchase additional retiremexit se- 
^urity to replace the lost social security, the homemaker would feeL increased eco- 
nomic and social pressures to take paid employment in order to obtain her own 
benefits in retirement. . A _ . . 

Other provisions of the options would also encourage women to enter the Jabor 
force For example, widows with children jnjheir care would receive greatly re- 
duced protection. No benefits would be paid unless, the L child were .under age ^en, 
rather than under age 18 as under present law, and the benefit amount would be 50 
percent of the worker's primary insurance amount rather than 75_pe_rcent as under 
the present law, except that the first child would receive 166 percent of J>IA._ 

The HEW Changing Roles Report says that this substantial cut in benefits is 
made up by an increase in benefits for children. But the child's benefit would in- 
crease oniy in a one-child family. The benefit would be the same in the case of two 
children, and less where there are three or more children. It certainly is 4naccurate 
to describe this change as "increasing" the benefits for children. It would actually 
reduce the benefits for most families^nd. the reduction would be the greatest lor 
the larger families, the ones that most need help if they lose their wage-earning 
parent The Report characterizes this significant reduction in_ the_benefits_ for young 
widowed spouses with children in their care as necessary in_ jorder to reduce the 
disincentive For young survivors with children to enter the labor force [^ p, 56], 

At _the time that social security was established there was general agreement 
within our society about the importance of mothering and the wisdom of providing 
support for parents! with children in their care. For example, in 1936, in an evalua- 
tion of the Social Security Plan, the Tennessee Taxpayers Association stated: 
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"The experience which states have had over the past 20 yeans in dealing with 
state mpthera pension ^ 

!y in their_own homes where there i&jBLremaining parent than in institutions, and 
the social henefitsofa natural home environment are inestimable [82. p: 20]." 

Surely, our society does not now hold a view diametrically opposed to the One ar- 
ticulated here upon which social security was founded. 

What is test for the chitdren of married women 

__Even_more_iroportarit than what women think about their own career choices is 
the second issue, that iB^what is best for the children once a family has made the 
choice to have children. We must turn to the research in the field of child develop- 
ment for insights into this difficult and important question. 

Fortunately for our purposes, two exhaustive reviews of the literature! on early 
child development have been completed and published in the last two years [33; 54]. 
Dr. Selma Freiberg and Dr. ._Iteymbnd_and„ their field 

and their work has addressed the important questions that concern us here. Both 
studies_con_clud^ of child development proves the im- 

portance of j&ildren being cared for Jby their mothers (or mother figures) in the 
home for proper development. They also conclude that the trend toward more and 
earlier out-of-family care is without any systematic research basis and has negative 
social, emotional, and cognitive effects on children as a result of mother^child dis- 
continuity. 

These conclusions are based on the importance of bonding or_attachments_to the 
child's development [33, pp. 27-47; 33, pp. 37-71]. According to the Moore study, the 
preponderance of_eyid_ence indicates thaJLthe key.roJeof a parent throughout the 
years.oLchildJiood is_ia be the. Jcind_of warm* responsive, and relatively consistent 
person to whom a child can safely become attached. This is so important because 
early development and learning are actively dependent on this bonding between 
parent and child: This attachment also gives stability to the child's uncertain world 
and contributes to a healthy self-reliance. 

Both Freiberg and the Moores conclude that the strength and quality _Pf attach- 
ment is principally determined by the amount and kind of care j*i_ven_by the mother 
or mother figure [33, pp. 61-71 and 94; 54, pp. 27-28]. They stress that any parent 
surrogate niust j^ome.yeryjnurh involved in positive ways with a child on a rela- 
tively, continuous and consistent basis if he or she is to be successful in assuming 
this role, 

"The home appears still to be the best place for acquiring a healthy attachment. 
At present no substitute is known for the family jii this respect. Frequent interac- 
tion with both parents enables the child to accept separation with the least problem. 
Nevertheless, most children cannot tolerate separation from their mothers before 
the age of five [54, pp. 27-28]." 

U is also through this at tachment.reU a_chiLd builds a strong sense 

of seif-worth_and_acquire5_a_vaiue structure, which, are in turn important influences 
upon learning and are necessary for social competence. It is the influence of the 
family, especially the mother, that is of prime importance in the early socialization 
of children, i.e., in establishing and maintaining Values and the associated self-con- 
cept [54, pp: 49, 60]: When a child has achieved a positive sense oTself^worth, he will 
adapt more constructively to the world outside his home. He wiH be less threatened 
by authority figures who ^control his environment, and if he has strong, internalized 
values and standards, he will be less vulnerabfe 

The new pattern of family. Ij fe _where_ jtoth paren ts _work and xii ildren are_ cared 
fprputsid^ (the * home is regarded as.jjrogressive^nd a superior lifestyle by the 
womenls_ Liberation jnovement aad perhaps by a significant segment of our popula- 
tion, The three main options put forth in the HEW Changing Roles Report would all 
tend to encourage this lifestyle. 

The trend toward more mothers working, even when they have young children, is 
Used by the Report to justify eliminating the wife's^ benefit arid making radical 
changes which would penalize the traditional family. This would make it more diffi- 
cult for mothers with young children to remain at home to care for them. However, 
research for the field of child development is overwhelmingly critical of these trends 
because of the effects on children [33, pp. 91-104; 5*. pp. 1-2, 27-61]. Some of the 
researchers even suggest that the trend must be reversed for the sake of the chil- 
dren and_the_society itselL[54,_ p. 219] _ . . 

_ "Unnecessary outnjf-home or other alternative care may endanger the child so- 
cially, emotionally, behaviorally, and even academically. In such cases the psycho- 
logical and sociological implication for the family and for society may be disastrous 
as parents relinquish their responsibility— and authority— during their youngster's 
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crucial developmental years: Indeed we may be paying, heavily for. early childhood 
education that ultimately develops problem children, only to pay much more to re- 
mediate the problems we have created. We -pay not only in dollars but also in anxi- 
ety and in loss of human potential [54, p. 2].' - • 

Many child-development researchers wdtiid even have us go beyond utiowim 
women to be full-time homemakers and mothers and actively encourage them to do 
so for the sake of the development of their children. They stress the importance of 
full-time child and parent involvement in the home and its related activities. Par- 
ents, they argue, should be helped to understand the overriding importance of inci- 
dental teaching in- the contex of warm, consistent companionship^ because such 
caring is usually the greatest teaching, especially sharing in the activities_of_the 
home— which for the yound child represents his foretaste of mature living, security, 
and independence [54, pp. 229-230J. The Moore ^dy concludes f hat impressive, re- 
search-based data suggest that we must make every effort to minimize early institu- 
tional life and maximize home influences, and concentrate on educating for parent- 
hood and improving the home, rather than on providing alternatives [54, p. 224 

The results from the developmental psychology literature on the importance of 
mothers' influence on child development are bolstered by the results of a number of 
studies conducted by economists. Since the time of Adam Smith, economists have 
recognized the concept of human capital, the possession of which is an important 
determinant of the incomes of individuals and the wealth of nations. This concept aid 
not receive nueh empirical testing or use until the publication of Gary Beckers 
landmark Human Capital in 1962 [7]. Since then there has been a great deal of 
empirical research by economists on the formation of human capital and the ways 
that haman capital.enhances the productivity of labor. Several of these studies 
indicate that parental _time devoted to the care of children affects the^cqgn itive 
development of the child and thus results in increased earnings, ceteris paribus, of the 
children in later Ufe [10;106J. .... _ 

In contrast to the work of the developmental psychologists, the data and methods 
used by economists provide indirect evidence of the beneficial effects of the time 
spent by mothers with their children. For example, Belton Fleisher used the Nation- 
al Longitudinal Surveys of the U.S. Department of Labor to construct an index of 
mothers child-care-time inp_ut.__the index measured the number of years during 
which the child was under 15 years old and the mother worked less than six months 
of the year. His empirical estimation of a jnodel co_nj^jn_ing_the_index and other var- 
iables including schooling, earning and IQ found that the earnings^payoff resulting 
from each year of the child's form:*! schooling was positively related to the index .of 
mothers child-care time $0]. While earnings in later life are not the sole, or_ even 
the principal, purpose of child care, isolating a positive effect of maternal child-care 
time on subsequent educational attainmen t and -earnings af the child is certainly 
additional and independent confirmation of the findings of the developmental psy- 
chologists Fleisher s results have been confirmed by the work of other economists 
1 35; 47; 48]. i ... .... £ ... i „. . P - 

The results suggest that the next generation of Americans will pay a price tor the 
increased labor force participation of mothers with children. The phenomenon is too 
important and the evidence too strong to be dismissed easily by antecdotel evidence 
to the contrary. Almost everyone knows a working mother whose children have 
turned out just great. Fortunately, the deleterious effects of reduced m^ternal-time 
inputs on the children of mothers in the labor force are not so great that they over- 
whelm the effects of other factors which influence child development. It is necessary 
to have a larger sample and more careful control of other factors than we can pro- 
vide by casual observation of our neighbors and friends. - - -_ - ; - 

Another reason why casual observation should not be a guide to policy on this 
subject is because there is a strong empirical relationship between maternal inputs 
and educational level ofthe mother.Jn^general, college educated mothers have been 
shown to spend more time with their children than mothers with only a high school 
education [36, pp. 22-23]. More importantly, recent ^studi_es_have established that w 
lege-educated women reduce the time they spend. with. their. children L when. they 
work t . a smaller amount than do mothers with a_high_-school education or less. For 
example college-educated mothers (who start with a higher child-care time input) 
reduce their child care time by about 25 percent when they work 20 hours. p^week 
or more, while high-school-educated mothers show much larger reductions m child- 
care time under the same circumstance [36, pp. 20-21]: Since most policymakers and 
policy advisors in the U.S. have had the advantages of a college education, and 
likely spend most to their time associating with similarly educated people, it would 
be dangerous for them to generalize on this subject from observation of the people 
around them. 
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The social security system does hot discriminate against women. It js for Jill prac- 
tical ^purposes sex-neutral. L^ui-ther^ women as agrqup are not ^ disadyantaged under 
the social security, but rather get a higher return JbrAheir taxes than__men dp^The 
frequent and exaggerated charges of discrimination and inequities against women 
by the feminist movement have drawn unwarranted attention to the issue of the 
treatment of women under social security and Jiaye improperly focused the debate. 
Eyen thpse who realize the jzharges are erroneous feel compelled to answer them, 
providing credibility to them, Thus* the _problems__that_ certain groups of _wj>nien 
have under social security have been elevated above countless other concerns of 
equal importance: These are not matters of sex discrimination in the present 
system, and the answers cannot be found in further sex-heutrality. 

Fuil-scaje i earning sharing^^^ far more radical .than__necessaiy to address the ex : 
isting problems and. should not endorsed. Its in_plementatio_n would re^uire sub- 
stantial tax increases or substantial benefit cuts (usually the dependent wife'sbene- 
fit is singled out). Both of these are politically unfeasible: It would not be sound 
public policy to eliminate a major benefit (the dependent Wife's benefit) torn social 
security for the first time in its history or to single but the traditional family for 
benefitcuts. ___ __ ._. 

However, the most important reason for rely,- * £ the wife's, benei^t is that it 
would continue to allow married women to crux-*, nomemaking as their primary 
career. The elimination of the wife's benefit would encourage more married Women 
to en te r the labor fo rce . The evidence preseri ted here ind icates that th is would lead 
to a decl[ne_ in the_quality ofcare received by .their children and a decline in these 
children's development. It is also shown that forcing more women__inj__ p_ai_d_ employ- 
ment will undoubtedly result in a decline in fertility. Reduced fertility means a de- 
cline in the number of future system contributors, an effect that would offset at 
least some of the savings associated with the elimination of the wife's benefit. 
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